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PREFACE 

( 

This volume is intended to serve as an elementary introduction 
to Science. It supplies such a knowledge of the facts and laws 
of Nature as is implied in the expressive term Physische Erd- 
kunde — an acquaintance with the physical phenomena of the 
earth. 

The treatment is somewhat fuller than that adopted in some 
elementary books, as I believe that a meagre account, with a 
single figure, of such a subject as Volcanoes, for example, only 
leads to inaccurate and confused ideas. Numerous illustra- 
tions and maps have been introduced, as an aid both to the 
understanding and memory. Some of these have been drawn 
expressly for the book, while others have been derived from 
Rutle/s "Study of Rocks ;" Helmholtz's "Scientific Lectures ; " 
Thorpe and Muir*s "Qualitative Analysis;" Peschel and 
Leipoldt's "Physische Erdkunde;" Haughton's "Lectures 
on Physical Geography;" Ganot's "Physics;" Jago's "Che- 
mistry;" Reynolds's "Chemistry;" ^^ Challenger Reports," vol. 
xvi. ; Chisholm's " Geography ; " Treglohan's " Magnetism ; " 
Bairs " Astronomy ; " Brinkley's " Astronomy ; " Proctor's 
"Seasons." The various instruments and apparatus regarded 
as indispensable by the Science Department, as well as others 
that are necessary for effective teaching, have been carefully 
described. The teacher is advised to make his lessons as 
much experimental as possible. Specimens of the various 
rocks and minerals may be obtained from several London 
dealers, and the pupils will readily gather a number of the 
commoner ones for themselves. 

For some information on the Ordnance Survey and its maps 
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I Sim indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel T. P. White, R.E., 
Executive Officer of the Survey. 

Among the books consulted in the preparation of this work 
may be mentioned Ganot's "Physics;" Professed Ball's 
"Elements of Astronomy;" Dr. A. Geikie*s "Text-Book of 
Geology ; '* the treatises on " Physical Geology " by Professor 
Prestwich and Professor Green; "Histoire Naturelle des 
Pierres et des Terrains," by Meunier; " Volcanoes," by Pro- 
fessor Judd ; " Elementary Meteorology," by R. H. Scott ; and 
the two volumes of the " Challenger Reports," entitled " Narra- 
tive of the Cruise, with a General Account of the Scientific 
Results of the Expedition." Other obligations are acknowledged 
in the pages of the book. 

In conclusion, I beg to express my thanks to two or three 
friends for some assistance in reading over the proof-sheets. 

JOHN THORNTON. 
Albert Place, Bolton, 
February^ 1888. 



PREFACE TO TENTH EDITION 

Considerable changes have been made in this edition in 
order to adapt the book to the present Syllabus of the Science 
and Art Directory. The earlier part, covering Section I. of 
the Syllabus, has been almost entirely rewritten and supplied 
with many new illustrations. A fuller and more detailed treat- 
ment of this portion will be found in my " Elementary Prac- 
tical Physiography, Section I." In the portion of the book 
that deals with Section II. of the Syllabus, many small improve- 
ments and alterations have been effected, while those parts of 
the former editions that are not now needed have been omitted. 
It is hoped that the book in its new and improved form will 
prove itself as helpful and trustworthy as it did before. 

For many useful suggestions and much valuable help I 
have been indebted to my son, Mr. A. L. Thornton, B.Sc. 

The new coloured map has been derived from Longmans* 
New Atlas. 

Bolton, 

October!, 1899. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

PaysiOGRAPHV (Gr. phusis, nature; and grapho, I write), 
according to its derivation, is a Description of Nature. The 
word Nature is used in several meanings, but in this connection 
it may be taken to stand for the genera! system of created 
things, including their constitution and properties. All the 
objects and facts belonging to this material world on which we 
live, as well as the objects and facts belonging to the other 
worlds that occupy space, are included in the word " Nature." 
Hence we may say that the word " Nature " stands for the world 
and all upon it, or even for the universe. The sun, moon, and 
stars; the sky, the clouds, and the wind; the sea, the shore, 
and the rocks ; the mountains, plains and valleys, plants and 
animals, are all comprised in the term " Nature " or " Natural 
Objects." Even what are called Artificial Objects are only 
uatural things shaped and altered by the art of man. 

By the use of our senses and by the action of our mind 

we learn what the different objects of the world are, and what 

are the different properties or qualities that these objects possess. 

In this way we arrive at ideas of cause and effect ; for we say 

that such an object is the cause of the sensation or effect that 

we observe. The fall of a stone when unsupported, and the 

.^s&nnation of a cloud in the air, are effects, and it is our aim to 

lOt the cause or reason of thes& phenomena. {The Greek 

plKttBmenon, plural phenomena, is used to signify appear- 

■^ object, or occurrence.) We have ail a tendency to 
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seek after causes, and when we have discovered the cause 
reason of any frequently occurring phenomena we are said 
have explained them. This explanation or statement of 
general cause of certain effects is often called a Law of Nat 
Thus it is a law of nature that an unsupported body falls 
the ground ; it is a law of nature that at the ordinary summerl 
temperature of the air water is a liquid, but that when the 
temperature falls below a certain point it becomes a solid. 
Accurate and systematic knowledge of the various laws of 
nature forms what is called Science ; and this is acquired by 
careful observation, experiment, and reasoning. 

Now, the study of nature is a very wide and extensive study, 
and although all knowledge is connected, yet for the sake 
of convenience it is divided into various branches or depart- 
ments. Among these branches or sciences we have physics^ 
astronomy^ cJumistry^ geology^ and biology. The physical sciences 
are often spoken of under the term Natural Philosophy, and 
embrace mechanics^ which treats of force and motion, and the 
sciences of heat^ lights electricity^ and magnetism. Astronomy 
is the science which treats of the heavenly bodies, and among 
other things gives an account of the earth as a member of 
the solar system ; chemistry deals with the composition of sub- 
stances and the combinations of different kinds of matter; 
geology furnishes information regarding the arrangement and 
history of the materials forming the cmst of the earth ; while 
biology or natural history gives an account of the phenomena 
of life both vegetable and animal, the account of vegetable life 
constituting the science of botany^ and the account of animal 
life being called zoology. 

It is plainly impossible to give in one small book an5rthing 
like a complete account of these different sciences. But we 
can endeavour to learn some of the most important facts and 
laws from those that come under our daily notice. Such a 
rudimentary course of instruction in science, such a general 
description and explanation of common natural phenomena, is 
what is meant by Elementary Physiography. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MATTER AND ITS PROPERTIES. 

I. Hatter and Quantity of Hatter. — That which under 
suitable circumstances is able to excite several of our sense- 
organs at the same time is called matter. The name " matter" 
is given to anything that possesses weight, and to anything 
that can receive or communicate motion. As all matter takes 
up a certain amount of room, it may be defined as follows : — 

Matter is that which occupies space exclusively. 

The property of occupying a portion of space is called 
txtmsion ; the property of occupying a certain portion of space 
to the exclusion of all other matter is called impenetrability. 
This property of impenetrability is shown by the inability of 
one body to enter into the space occupied by another. 

Experiment I.— Press an " emptj " glaii 
ownwirds into a vessel of wat— ~-** "" 
enters but little, owing to the in- 
visible matter called air occupying 
(he space. Tilt the cylinder lo 
one side while the mouth is siill 
under water, and notice that as 
the air escapes in bubbles the 
water then enters. Now fill 'the 
cylinder with the water in the 
vessel by letting the ait escafie. 
Lift it uptight so as to teep its 
month just below the level of the 
water in the largei vessel, and it 
mil be noticed thai the water 
reiaains in the cylinder, being 
kept theie by the ptessute of the 
atmosphete on the exposed watet- 

smface (pot. 167). Take a second cylinder filled with air or any olhet 
gas, and transfer this ^ to the first cylinder in the way shown Jn Fig._l 
As the light gas rises in bubbles throngh the w ' ' " 
water is displaced, the air and the n 
space «t the same time. 



cylinder Cir ^ ^umbler moath 
»1 be no^(td.t>1i; the water 
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A Bubstanoe is a definite kind of matter, e^, gold, wax, 
milk, coal-gas, etc. Each substance or material has properties 
which distinguish it from all others, besides the general pro- 
perties possessed by all matter. 

A body is a separate limited portion of matter, eg, a. peimy, 
a chair, a drop of oil, an air-bubble, etc. 

Bodies, even when made of the same substance, may con- 
tain different quantities of matter. The word mass is used to 
indicate f/ie quantity of matter in a body. Bodies may also 
differ in the amount of space they occupy. The space which 
a body occupies is called its volume. 

A cannon-ball and a bullet are two different bodies that 
may be made of the same substance. Their masses, however, 
are different, and so are their volumes. Bodies may have the 
same volume, but different masses. A ball of dough equal 
in volume to the cannon-ball has a less mass — that is, contains 
a smaller quantity of matter. An equal volume of air would 
have a smaller mass than either. The masses of bodies are 
often compared by comparing their weights, since weight 
increases or diminishes just in proportion to the increase or 
decrease of mass at any one place on the earth. This is 
expressed ^y saying thatr the masses of bodies are in proportion 
tOy or var^ (ds^-^heir 2£^i^/i(v\ But mass is not the same as 
weig/it, .^^h^ ijfisiss <)i ^ pqdy- is the quantity of matter in a 
body ;'lh6' weight is the for^e whh- which the earth attracts a 
body. If^ the earth had less" attractive force, a body would 
hglve less weight, but its mass or Quantity of matter would 
remaib.the same (see also par.'iyj. . 

'. •o^^j^he Structure of Matter^— All bodies possess the 
pr(5perty-Qf divisibility^ that is, thej can be subdivided into 
very sttu^.parts more or less easily by such mechanical means 
as poundjH:g5*^ling,^tc^ _Gold can be beaten out into leaves 
so thin 't"&at*^ 3.00,000 leaves are only an inch thick, while 
platinum wire-'h^s Ueen obtained 3^ 000.000 ^^ ^" ^^^ ^ 
diameter. In chemistry, however, it is necessary to consider 
particles or very small parts much smaller than any that can 
be obtained by mechanical means. These very small parts are 
called molecules (Lat. molecula^ a little mass). A molecule may 
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be defined as " the smallest part of a substance that possesses 
the properties distinguishing that substance from others." All 
matter has a molecular structure. 

Now, the molecular structure of matter is not continuous, as 
there are in all cases spaces between the molecules called 
" pores," and these spaces may be occupied by other matter, or 
allow other oiatter to pass through. In some bodies, as sponge, 
pumice-stone, and blotting-paper, the pores are large enough to 
be seen; but in other bodies, as iron, gold, etc., the pores are 
too minute to be detected by ordinary means. By squeezing 
and hammering a hollow globe of silver filled with water, the 
liquid has been made to ooze through. A mixture of ^^ parts 
of water and 23 parts of alcohol by volume occupies 48"8 parts, 
showing that some molecules of one liquid have found spaces 
between those of the other. 

In ordinary language, however, only those bodies are said 
to be porous that have " sen- 
sible pores." 

The property of porosity 
is made use of in the process 
of filtration. A filter is any 
body with pores large enough 
to let a liquid pass through 
without any extra pressure, 
but small enough to keep 
back the small solid particles 
suspended in the liquid. Un- 
sized paper, fine muslin, char- 
coal, or layers of sand may 
be used as filters. Deep well 
water is clear because it has 
been filtered through porous 
rock. 

Experiment 2. — Obtain some „„„„.„.,.= 

mnddf water, or ivater vrith any ""••" ■■■ ...=,^..«mu. 

land of small solid particles in suspension. Now talte a circular piece of the 
unsized paper, called filtei-paper, and, after folding it twice, open it out into 
1 cone so that three folds of the paper are on one side and one fold on the 
other. Now place it in a glass fiinnel, and pour the liquid an the filter 
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down a glass rod. All the solid particles in suspension are removed and 
left behind on the filter-paper, while the liquid runs through the pores of the 
paper and comes out clear. The clear liquid that comes through a filter- 
paper is called the filtrate. It must be carefully noted that a filter will not 
keep back matter that is dissolved in a liquid. Salt water when passed 
through a filter-paper still remains salt, and ink so treated still keeps 
its colour. 

3. The Three States of Matter.— Substances and bodies 
exist in three forms (states), known as solids, liquids, and gases. 
Thus water is a liquid at ordinary temperatures. On being 
cooled it may be made to pass into ice, a solid ; on being 
heated it may be made to pass into an invisible state called 
steam. Real steam is invisible. It has partially condensed into 
very fine water-particles when it becomes visible as a white cloud. 

Both liquids and gases are included under the term fluids 
(Lat. fluo^ to flow), as they can be made to flow from one vessel 
to another. Hence the states of aggregation in which bodies 
exist may be thus represented : 

Bodies 



SoUds Fluids 



Liquids Gases 

We now proceed to define and distinguish each state of 
matter. 

A solid is a body that has a definite shape and that offers 
resistance to change of shape. Resistance to change of shape 
is termed rigidity. Solids, therefore, may be defined as bodies 
that possess rigidity to a considerable extent. 

A fluid is a body that offers little or no resistance to change 
of shape, and that flows more or less easily. 

A liquid is a practically incompressible fluid whose free surface 
is horizontal. 

A perfect liquid has no rigidity and offers no appreciable 
resistance to change of shape. Many liquids, however, offer 
some resistance to flow, and are said to be viscous or to pos- 
viscosity. Such liquids as honey, treacle, and pitch have 
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considerable viscosity, while alcohol and ether are more mobile 
than water. A substance like sealing-wax may be regarded as 
a semi-solid or as a very viscous fluid. A stick of sealing-wax 
supported at its two ends only gradually flows, as it slowly bends 
under its own weight. On heating, its liquid condition, as 
shown by its increased power to flow, becomes more marked. 
A soft solid like jelly undergoes its change of shape under the 
action of a force, all at once. 

A gas is a very compressible fluids and any portion^ however 
small, will spread itself out into any space. 

Gases take not only the shape of the containing vessel, as 
liquids do, but the size of the containing vessel, however large 
this may be. 

Experiment 3. — Obtain in different vessels some softened pitch, some 
treacle, some water, and some ether. Compare their consistency or degree 
of viscosity by shaking each vessel and by noting which flows least readily. 
The pitch will be seen to be the most viscous, and the ether the most 
mobile. 

Change of State. — The same substance or kind of 
matter can exist in all three states. As already noted, ice, 
liquid water, and true steam are only different states or forms 
of the same substance. Solid sulphur may be turned by heat 
into a yellow liquid. On continuing the supply of heat, the 
liquid darkens in colour and then gives off a gas that will 
bum. 

The transition from one state to another is sometimes gradual 
and sometimes sudden. 

Experiment 4.— Obtain a few crystals of the dark solid substance called 
iodine, and place these in a clean dry flask. Now heat the flask over the 
flame of a Bunsen burner, and notice the bright purple gas or vapour ^ 
which soon fills the flask. On allowing the vapour to cool, minute solid 
crystals form on the sides of the vessel, the intermediate state being un- 
noticeable. 

Even solid metals like lead and iron are gradually changed 
into liquids by the heat of a furnace, and at very high tempera- 
tures they are converted into gases. Gaseous iron is known to 
exist in the sun. 

> A vapour is the gas of a substance that is a solid or liquid at ordinary 
temperatures. 
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Change of volume usually accompanies change of state. 
With few exceptions, a liquid occupies a greater volume than 
the solid from which it is derived, and a gas always occupies a 
greater volume than the liquid from which it was formed. 

4. GoheBion. — In many bodies force is necessary in order 
to draw its parts asunder. The force that thus holds the small 
particles or molecules of a body together is spoken of as the 
force of cohesion. If we break a stone or other solid body 
into parts, we overcome cohesion. On trying to press together 
the parts so as to make them unite again into one body, we 
usually fail, for we cannot get the parts sufficiently close to 
make them cohere. Cohesion acts only when the particles 
are at insensible distances apart. It is spoken of as a mole- 
cular force. 

As just stated, ordinary pressure usually fails to get the 
parts sufficiently close to make them cohere. A piece of lead 
cut in two may, however, be made to unite again by pressing 
strongly together the two freshly cut surfaces. But two pieces 
of iron cannot be made to cohere thus, unless they are softened 
by heat and then hammered together. In the process of 
welding cohesion is thus brought into action. 

In general, cohesion is most powerful among the particles 
of solid bodies. It acts weakly, but to some extent in liquids, 

as is evident by the formation of drops. It 
is entirely wanting in elastic fluids, as air 
and other gases, for in them the molecules 
are moving freely and rapidly in all direc- 
tions. The most powerful influence that 
opposes the force of cohesion is heat, as is 
shown in the change of a solid to a liquid, 
and of a liquid to a gas. 

5. Gravitation and Weight. — A body 
which lies upon the hand exerts a down- 

FiG. 3.— Action of gravity , •. rr .ui_ i_ j i. 

on a plummet: Finding Ward prcssure upon it. If the hand be 

the vertical. quickly rcmovcd, the body falls straight 

down to the ground, and force is required to raise it again. 

If the body be hung at the end of a string, the string is made 

to hang directly downwards. To account for these facts, we 
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say that the earth draws or attracts the body with a force that is 
directed towards its centre. The force which draws all bodies 
on or near the surface of the earth towards its centre is called 
terrestrial gravity^ or simply gravity. The direction in which 
the force acts is called vertical^ and a direction at right angles 
to the vertical is called horizontal. 

The pressure exerted by any body in consequence of the 
gravitational force of the earth is called the weight of the body. 
Moreover, if we break a body into very small parts, each of 
these small parts exerts a downward pressure and falls verti- 
cally, if free to do so. We therefore conclude that gravity 
acts upon the smallest particles or molecules of a* body, and 
that every molecule has weight. 

Since weight, therefore, is a general property of matter and 
inseparable from it on the earth, we use weight as a measure 
of the mass or quantity of matter in a body. Hence we 
interpret increase of weight as an addition of matter, and decrease 
of weight as a loss of matter. 

6. Indestructibility of Matter. — Careful observations and 
experiments have proved that, though matter may be made 
to undergo many changes, yet there is never any destruction 
or annihilation of matter. Nor is there ever any creation of 
matter, i.e. any formation of matter out of nothing. The 
quantity of matter in the universe is 
constant and unchangeable. The truth 
thus stated is known as " the law of the 
Conservation of Matter." 

The following experiments illus- 
trate the property of the indestructi- 
bility of matter. 

Experiment 5. — Add i oz. of salt to 6 ozs. 
of water contained in a beaker, and stir. The 
salt passes out of sight, but it is not lost. 
On weighing the solution, it is found to be 

just 7 ozs. If the water be now poured into pio. 4.-Evaporation to recover 
a porcelain basin and heated, it soon evapo- dissolved matter, 

rates, and the ounce of salt may be recovered. 

A solid substance in solution may always be thus recovered by the process 
of evaporation, though not by filtration. 

Experifitent 6. — Place a piece of ice in a flask. Cork the flask and 
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coiiiiteip<M^ it on a balance. Heat tbe ice gently. It changes into a 
liquid, but though there is a change of state, there is do loss of matter, for 
the weight remaias the same. 

EiprriiitaitT. — When water is "boiled away" tbeie is no lii» of matter. 
Il only passes into an invisible vapour. If we condense this nqionr, lad 
collect the watei thus recoveied m the Uquid form, the wei^it will be the 
lame as befoie. The eiperimeitt may be tt ~ ~ ' 




A is a stoppered retort, into which a weighed quantity of clean water 
pay be placed, lis neck passes into the condensei B. This consists of an 
inner tube, g, into which the neck of the retort passes, and a wider outer 
lube, /, surrounding the inner (nbe, but haying no communication with il. 
The uner tube passes on into the receiving flask C. On heating the water 
in the retort, the steam given off passes into the smaller inner tube of the 
condenser. Here il is cooled by the stream of cold water passing through 
the wider outer tnbe or jacket. This cold stream cannot mix with the 
steam of the inner tube, but flows away by the smidl tube / that passes from 
the wide tube of the condenser. The condensed steam or distilled water 
drops into the receiver C. The loss of weight of water from the retort A 
is just represented by the gain of weight of the receiver C. There ts there- 
fore no loss of ma.tter, only a change of form, when Water is boiled 

The water collecled in C is pure distilled water. If we placed in A 



r with salt c 






the water collected in C would 
still be pure, all the dissolved 
matter being left behind dtir- 
ing the process of distillation. 
Distilled water is chemically 

Eure. It is quite coloarless, 
ut insipid. To make it 
it, for the dissolved air causes 
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weigh it with its contents — phosphorus and air. On heating the vessel, the 
phosphorus ignites, and a white powder is seen as the result of the burning. 
But on weighing again there is no change of weight, and therefore neither 
loss nor increase of matter. 

As we shall learn more fully in a later chapter, in all cases 
of burning, the substance burnt is not destroyed, but merely 
enters into combination with the oxygen of the air to forrii 
other kinds of matter — often invisible gases. But the weight 
of the new substance formed is always equal to the weight of 
the substance burnt plus the weight of the oxygen taken from 
the air (see par. 94). Even in the growth of a tree, we know 
that all the additional matter that it gains comes from either 
the soil or the air, and that these lose just as much as the tree 
gains. In fact, in no process whatever, either natural or 
artificial, is there either gain or loss of matter. 



CHAPTER II. 
UNITS OF MEASUREMENT, 

7. Measurement. — The process of measurement consists in 
comparing the quantity to be measured with a known quantity 
of the same kind called the standard, or unit^ so as to find the 
numerical relation between the two quantities. Every measure- 
ment is thus expressed by means of a number and a word 
naming the unit employed, e^, 12 yards, 25 grams. 

Among the most important kinds of quantity to be measured 
are lengthy area^ volume^ mass, time, and angle. Unfortimately, 
for the first four of these magnitudes a different system of units 
is employed in English-speaking countries from that in use on 
the continent. 

The British Units of Length, Area, and Volume, — The 
British standard unit of le7igth is the imperial yard. It may 
be defined as the distance between two marks on a metal bar 
preserved in the Standard Office at London, the distance being 
measured when the bar has a temperature of 62° F. Any of 
the subdivisions or multiples of the yard may be used as the 
unit when convenient. 

The British unit of area or surface is derived from the 
linear unit, and called the square yard. It is the area of a 
square each of whose sides is a yard. 

The British unit of volume is a cubic yard, that is, the 
volume of a cube the length of whose edges is one yard. 

Another unit of volume is used as a measure of capacity 
for liquids and dry goods, called the gallon. It may be defined 
as the volume occupied by 10 lbs. (avoir.) of distilled water 
at 62° F. Its subdivisions are termed quarts and pints. It 
will be easily seen that " a pint of pure water weighs a pound 
^nd a quarter." (-^ of a pint is called 2i fluid ounce,) 
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It should be noted that there is no simple relation between 
this last unit of volume and the unit of length, for the gallon 
contains 277*274 cubic inches. 

The British unit of mass is called the imperial standard 
poimd, or found avoirdupois. Exact copies of this can be 
obtained, and exact multiples or subdivisions are then made. 
The names of these are given in the table called Avoirdupois 
Weight. The measurement of mass is usually called " weigh- 
ing," and the standard masses used are called " weights." .But, 
as already noted, mass is not the same kind of quantity as 
weight. The mass of a body is the quantity of matter con- 
tained in the body ; the weight of a body is the force exerted 
upon it by the attraction of the earth (gravity). But because 
the weights of bodies are exactly proportional to their masses 
at any one place on the earth's surface (weight increasing or 
diminishing as mass increases or diminishes), we regard masses 
as equal when their weights are equal, and often use the 
word weight in place of mass. Hence also the pound avoir- 
dupois is often called the unit of weight, 

8. The Metric System. — The Metric system of units is a 
decimal system, in which the various units of measurement are 
all connected with the standard unit of length called the nietre^ 
ue. the standard units of area, volume, capacity, and weight 
are in the metric system all derived from the metre. 

The multiples of each unit in the metric system contain 
that unit either 10, 100, or 1000 times; while the parts or sub- 
multiples of each unit are t^, y^, or yqqq V^^ of the unit. The 
decimal multiples of a unit are indicated by the Greek prefixes — 

deca (10) hecto (100) kilo (1000); 

while the decimal parts of a unit are denoted by the Latifi 
prefixes — 

deci (jV or o*i) centi (y^ or o'oi) milli {ywqq or o'ooi). 

The metric standard unit of length is the metre. It can be 
defined as " the distance between the ends of a rod of platinum 
made by Borda, and preserved at Paris, the rod being at the 
temperature of melting ice." Exact copies of this have been 
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distributed for general use. The advantage of the metre as 
a unit of length is not that the metre itself is a better unit than 

the yard, but that its multiples and parts are 
more easily found and calculated. Thus — 
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lo millimetres make I centimetre (cm.) 
lo centimetres ,, i decimetre (dm.) 
lo decimetres ,, 1 metre (m.) 
lo metres ,, i decametre (Dm.) 

I o decametres ,, i hectometre (hm.) 
lo hectometres ,, i kilometre (km.) 
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The abbreviations used to denote the 
various measures are indicated in brackets. 
The metre is about 39*37 inches. Fig. 7 
shows a decimetre and its subdivisions side 
by side with a scale of inches and fractions 
of an inch. It maybe seen that a decimetre 
is scarcely 4 inches long, that a centimetre 
is a little more than f inch (about f inch), 
and that a millimetre (mm.) is about ^ inch. 

The metric unit of area is a square metre^ 
that is, a square each side of which is a unit 
of length, i.e, a metre. Hence the table of 
square measure can be obtained by squaring 
each lineal unit. Thus 100 sq. mm. equal 
I sq. cm. ; 100 sq. cm. make i sq. dm. ; and 
so on. 

The metric unit of volume is a cubic metre^ 
that is, a cube the length, breadth, and height 
of which are each one metre. Hence a table 
of cubic measure can be obtained by cubing 
each lineal unit. Thus — 

1000 cubic milli- 
metres (c. mm )make I cubic centimetre (c. cm.) 
I oco cubic centimetres ,, i cubic decimetre (c. dm. ) 
1000 cubic decimetres ,, i cubic metre (cb. m.) 

The metric unit of capacity for fluids and dry goods is the 
lit7'e. Its multiples and subdivisions are named in the same 
way as those of the lineal metre, so that the names, not being 
expressed in words derived from the measure of length, indicate 
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that each unit is but ten times greater than the next smaller 
one. The following is the metric table of capacity : — 

10 millilitres (ml. ) = I centilitre. 
10 centilitres (cl.) = i decilitre. 
10 decilitres (dl.) = 1 litre, 
lo litres (lit ) = i dekalitre, 

lo dekalitres (Dl. ) = i hectolitre. 
10 hectolitres (hi.) = i kilolitre (kl.). 

Now, a litre is equal in volume to a cubic decimetre, and 
as a cubic decimetre contains looo cubic centimetres, it is 
easy to express the value of any measure of capacity in cubic 
centimetres. 

The metric unit of mass or weight (see par. 7) is the weight 
of a cubic centimetre of pure water when at its greatest density, 
and is called a gramme (or gram). From it the larger and 
smaller weights and their names are derived in the same way 
as in the metric table of length. 

10 milligrams (mg.) = I centigram. 
10 centigrams (eg.) = i decigram. 
10 decigrams (dg.) = i gnram. 
10 grams (grm.) = i dekagram. 
10 dekagrams (Dg.) = i hectogram. 
10 hectograms (hg.) = i kilogram (kg.). 

It is just as easy to pass from one weight denomination to 
another as in the metric linear measure. Thus 7358*42 grams 
= 7*35842 kilograms = 7 kg. 3 hg. 5 Dg. 8 grm. 4 dg. 2 eg. 

Our British system of weights is connected with certain 

volumes of water in a complicated way, but in the French the 

relation between a volume of water and its weight is quite 

simple. One gram is the weight of one cubic centimetre of pure 

water at 4° C, (The reason for mentioning this temperature 

will be understood after reading par. 60.) In a litre there are 

1000 c.c, and therefore 1000 grams, that is, a kilogram. This 

connection between the units of weight and volume in the 

metric system is of great service, for the weight of any quantity 

of water can be at once written down on finding its volume, or 

vice versd. 

The gram is the ordinary unit of weight for experiments in 
the laboratory; it is equal to about 15 J grains, or -^ oz. A 
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threepenny piece weighs about \\ gram. The unit of weight 
in common life is the kilogram, or kilo^ which is nearly 2 J lbs. 
Half a kilogram, or 500 grams, is thus a little more than a pound. 




Fig. 8. — Box of metric weights : (<f) forceps for picking up the weights. The numbers 

indicate grams and decimals of a gram. 

9. Gonnectioii between British and Metric Units. — To 
connect the Metric system of weights and measures with the 
British system, the following two equivalents must be known : — 

I metre = 39*37079 inches. 

I gallon = 277*274 cubic inches. 

As rough equivalents, the following are useful to remember: — 
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m. 



I mm. 

I cm. = \ in. 

I metre = 1^ yd- 



I litre = \\ pint i inch = 2\ cm. or 25 mm. 
I gram = ^ oz. i pint = ^ litre. 

I kg. = 2\ lbs. I oz. = 28J grams. 

10. Units of Space and Mass arbitrary. — Both in the 
Metric and the British systems the units for measuring space 
and mass (weight) are quite arbitrary or empirical, for they 
are not derived from any natural object. It was at first thought 
that the metre was a natural unit, as it was supposed to be 
equal to the one ten millionth part of t/ie distance betwee?t the 
north pole and the equator measured on the circle of longitude 
iMLSsing through Paris. More accurate measurements of this 
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quadrant show that a distance somewhat too small was taken 
in forming the metre, and as the length of the standard metal 
rod has not been altered, the metre is no longer the natural 
unit it was supposed to be. The actual length of this quadrant 
is 10,007,400 metres. 

11. Advantages of the Metric System. 

(i) The various tables of measures and weights are very 
simple and easy to remember. 

(2) The process of reduction becomes quite simple, as it 
only consists of multiplying or dividing by 10 or some power 
of 10. 

(3) The " compound " rules disappear. 

(4) The relative sizes of the different units are easily 
understood, and there is only a simple relation between the 
unit of volume and the unit of mass (i c.c. of water weighs 
igrm.). 

It may, however, be remarked that as the foot contains 
12 inches, it can be exactly divided into halves, quarters, 
thirds, and sixths, while the number 10 is exactly divisible 
only by 2 and 5. 

12. The Unit of Time. — The unit of time adopted in 
civilized countries is the viean solar second. This may be 
regarded as a natural unit, as it is the gg^oo P^^* ^^ ^ mean 
solar day, and depends on the rotation of the earth. A nuan 
solar day is the average interval of time that elapses between 
two successive passages of the sun across a meridian (see 
par. 263). The Table of Time may be thus given : 

60 seconds (sec.) make i minute. 
60 minutes (min.) ,, i hour. 
24 hours (hr.) „ i day. 

Clocks and watches moved by a pendulum or by a coiled 
spring are made and regulated so as to keep mean solar time. 

A simple pendulum is merely a small weight suspended 
by a fine flexible string from a fixed point, so that it can 
vibrate or swing backwards and forwards. 

Experinunt 9. — ^To make a "seconds pendulum," Le, a pendulum whicJi 
swincs from its highest point on one side to its highest point on the other 
side m a second, we need only a length of fine cotton and a stxv^JA. \^^^ 
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sphere into which a hook is fastened. Clamp the thread tightly between 

two fixed blocks of wood so as to keep it always the same length. Set it 

vibrating in a small arc of about 3 inches, and find the time of 30 or 40 

__ vibrations. On dividing this time bv 30 or 40, 

Dm as the case may be, we get the time ot one vibra- 

^^ tion. If the pendulum vibrates more than once 

I a second, lengthen it ; if it is too slow, shorten 

\ it. On getting the right length for a swing in 

\ one second, it will be found to be a little more 

than 39 inches, or nearly 99J cms. 
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The exact length of a pendulum 
vibrating seconds in London is 39*1393 
. inches, or 99*413 cms. This fact would 
afford the means of recovering the 
standard yard or standard metre, should 
either be destroyed. 

13. Angular Measurement.— Euclid 

gives the following definition of a right 

angle : " When a straight line standing 

'^ on another straight line makes the adja- 

FiG. 9.— Pendulum swinging Cent anglcs equal to one another, each 

through arc /«. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ -^ ^jj^^ ^ ^-^j^^ ^^^^^ 

and the straight line which stands on the other is called a per- 
pendicular to it." Notice that " perpendicular " does not always 
mean upright, but making equal angles on both or all sides. 
We find it convenient,.for the purposes of angular measurement, 
to divide the right angle into smaller parts. Each right angle 

is accordingly divided into 90 equal 
parts, and each of these parts is 
called a degree. Each degree is 
again divided into 60 equal parts, 
one of these parts being termed a 
minute; and if a minute be sub- 
divided into 60 equal parts, each of 
these parts is termed a second. 
Symbols are used to denote these 
terms: thus 28° 19' 47" signifies 28 degrees 19 minutes 47 
seconds. (Do not confuse these with minutes and seconds of 
time.) There are four right angles in every complete circle ; 
and so, for the convenience of measuring angles, we can divide 




Fig. 10. — Graduated circle. 
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the circumference of a circle into 360 divisions, each of which 

is called a degree. Such a divided circle is called a graduated 

circle, and the angle whose measurement is so many degrees is 

the angle included ^ 

between two straight 

lines drawn from the 

centre of the cacle to 

Ihe two marks on the 

circumference which 

include the proper 

number of divisions j 

or degrees 

It should be noted 
Ihat a degree is an angle, 
ind not OQ arc of a circle, 
tWi<>h the aio, on a 
imdcd circle are often 
lilien as the measure of 
ihe number of degrees. 
For It IS shown in geo- 
iDetiy that the angles at 
ikcentre of a circle are Fic h — CoiKemnd giiduated crJet The i»o ouwr 
propnrtional to (he arcs on onei dmded into dtgrees 

which they stand, and so 

ibete are no more degrees in the greslcsl circle than in the least. Two 
mocentric arcs count us, manj' degrees ii ihe one as in the other when 
Ihey subtend the same angle at the centre A degree, then, may be 
"ibtended by an arc of any length, but the arc is always the 36cth part 
ofadrde. For astronomical purposes the divisions are made to a much 
giealer extent than on m ordinary graduated circle. An instrument called 
1 BKridian circle may have its consecutive divisions only 2' (two minutes) 
ipul, so that Ihe drcamference then contains 360 X 30 = to,Soo divisions. 




CHAPTER III. 

GRA VITA TION AND SPECIFIC GRA VITY, 

14. Gravitation. — We have already spoken of an invisible 
force of attraction exerted by the earth on all bodies, which 
gives rise to the 7veight of a body which is supported, and to the 
fall of a body that is unsupported. This attraction is called 
the attraction of gravitation or gravity (Lat. gravitas^ weight). 
Sir Isaac Newton pointed out that this attraction not only 
takes place between the earth and bodies near it, but that all 
bodies in the universe attract one another, so that the force of 
gravitation is universal. The mutual attraction of the earth 
and the bodies on or near its surface is only a particular case 
of this universal attraction, this particular case being called 
terrestrial gravity. The general law is — 

Every particle of matter in the universe attracts every other 
particle with a force wJwse direction is that of the line joining the 
two, atid whose magnitude is directly as the product of their 
masses, a?id inversely as t/ie square of their distatue from each 
other, 

15. If every particle attract every other particle, why do we not see two 
suspended balls come together ? The reason is that the attractive force of 
the earth on the balls is so very great compared with that of the balls on 
each other that this latter is hardly perceptible without special apparatus to 
detect it. But if only these two balls existed in the universe they would 
begin to approach one another, and would finally meet. This leads us to. 
the Hrst law of gravitation — The force of gravitaHon varies directly according 
to the product of two masses. This is plain ; for if every particle exert its 
attractive influence, the more particles a body contains the greater will be 
the attraction. A body which contains twice as much matter as another 
is attracted or drawn towards the centre of the earth with twice the force- 
that is, it will have twice the weight of the other ; if its mass be five times 
as great, then it will be attracted with five times the force, that is, it will 
have five times the weight of the other. Hence we see how it is that the 
cartk exerts such an overwhelming attractive force as to draw all bodies 
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Imrards its centre, its mass being so very great compaied with that of any 
single bod; on its surface. If tlie mass of the earth were only half what 
ills, iis attractive force would only be half as great ; on the other hand, if 
Ac mass of the earth were twice what it is, then the attiaction of gravitation 
at lis surface would be twice as great. It may be said that such things as 
anolce, vapour, and balloons filled with light gas ascend. They do this 
simply because they are lighter, bulk for bulk, than air, and therefore the 
ortt attracts the air with gteatei force than it attracts the lighter bodies, 
md ihe heavier air pushes Ihem up until they reach a layer of air of the 
amc density as themselves. For the same reason a piece of cork, when 
bdd under water and then released, rises to the top. 

The second part of the law of gravitation teaches us that 
ik force of gravity varies inversely as the square of t/ie distance. 
This means that if for any two bodies the distance be doubled, 
Bk attraction between them is diminished four times ; if the 
ilistance be trebled, the force of attraction is diminished nine 
tinies; if the distance be increased ten times, the force of 
attraction Is diminished one hundred times ; and so on. 
3* = 4, and invert = \; 3* = 9, and invert = \ ; 
10^ = 100, and invert = -j^- 

Since the attractive force of the earth must be calculated 
from its centre, and since the equatorial diameter of the earth 
is greater than the polar diameter, the force of gravity at the 
poles must be greater than at the equator, bodies there being 
at a less distance from the centre. 

Thus, in the figure, OE is greater than OC, and still 
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greater than OP. There is also another reason why the 
attractive force is greater at the poles, as will be s^\Q"rt.\'j 
explained 
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1 6. The direction taken by a body falling freely towards 
the earth is called the vertical^ and the vertical lines at different 
points of the earth's surface when prolonged meet at the centre 
(see Fig. 12). But, owing to the great distance of the surface 
from the centre, these verticals may be considered parallel for 
points situated close together, as at a and b. But the further 
the points are apart the more do the lines depart from being 
parallel, till, as the earth is spherical, at points exactly opposite 
the two lines are in inverted positions. Places on the surface 
of the earth diametrically opposite each other are called anti- 
podes (Gr. anti^ against ; and pous^ podos, foot). 

It is a consequence of the mode in which gravitation acts 
that all bodies free to fall, fall to the earth with egiial velocity^ 
for if gravity attracts a ten-pound weight with ten times the 
force that it pulls at a one-pound weight, attraction being pro- 
portional to mass, yet it has ten times as much matter to move. 
It was at one time thought that a ten-pound weight would fall to 
the ground ten times as fast as a one-pound weight, that two 
bricks fastened together would fall twice as fast as one of the 
same size. But the Italian philosopher Galileo took bodies of 
different weight and of about the same density to the top of the 
tower at Pisa, and showed that they reached the ground at the 
same time as nearly as possible when let fall together. It is 
true that if we take a feather and a sovereign and let them fall 
from a height together, the sovereign reaches the ground first. 
But this is due to the greater resistance of the air on the 
feather, for it is much larger than the coin compared with its 
weight. If, however, we take a tall jar and exhaust the air by 
means of an air-pump, and then contrive to drop the coin and 
the feather from the top of the jar at the same time, they will 
reach the bottom at the same time. 

Experiment 10. — Place on a penny a circular disc of stout paper a little 
less in diameter, and let them fall together. They reach the ground at the 
same instant, for the penny protects the paper from the resistance of the air. 
Separately the penny reaches the ground before the paper disc. 

17. Weight and Mass. — In popular language and thought 
the ideas connected with the two words mass and weight are 
not always clear and distinct. The mass of a body is the 
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quantity of matter contained in the body ; the weight of a body 
is the force of the earth's attraction on the body. When we 
speak, therefore, of steam exerting a. pressure of 40 lbs. on 
the square inch, we are using the word pound as a unit ai force; 
but when we talk of buying so many pounds of butter, we are 
using the word pound as a unit of mass. This double use of 
sucb words as pounds, tons, grams, etc., is due to the fact that 
at any place the masses of bodies are proportional to their 
weights, so that f>odies that have equal weights are of equal mass, 
and vice versA (par. 1). Hence we usually compare the masses 
ff bodies by weighing them at the same place. 

The essential difference between weight and mass must not, 
however, be forgotten. It is brought out not 
definitions given, but also by the fact that if a 
piece of lead or other matter be taken to places 
It different latitudes on the earth's surface, its 
weight or gravitating force towards the earth 
varies, but its mass remains the same. This 
variation would be shown by a graduated spring 
balance which measures the force directly exerted 
on a spring. It would not be shown by an 
ordinary pair of scales and weights, since any 
alteration in the gravitating force would affect 
the bodies used as "weights" to the same extent 
that it would affect the piece of lead, so that the 
weight which balances the lead in one place 
would balance it in another. 

Bodies weigh most on a spring balance at the poles and 
diminish in weight up to the equator for two reasons. 

(i) The earth is somewhat flattened at the poles, and bulges 
at the equator. Hence a body is nearer the centre at the poles 
than in other latitudes, and the nearer a body is to the centre of 
the earth, the greater is the earth's attractive force. 

(2) The earth is rotating on its own axis once a day, 
and it is plain that the nearer a place is to the equator the 
greater is the circle of rotation and the higher the speed of 
rotation. Now, the effect of this rotation is to produce a 
Xextdsxicy in a body on the earth's surface to fly off at a t;3Lr,%'&i\V^ 
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and thus to counteract some of the earth's gravitative force. 
The sum of these two effects is to reduce the weight or gravita- 
tive force exerted by the earth y^ part in passing from the 
pole to the equator, so that a body that pulled the spring of a 
balance to indicate 194 lbs. of force at the pole, would only 
pull it far enough to indicate 193 lbs. of force at the equator. 

18. We now see that, according to strict scientific use, the 
7veight of a body is the downward pressure exerted by that body 
on its support owing to the earth's pull upon the body. This 
weight is expressed in pounds or grams according to the system 
of units we employ. Now, it is often convenient to know the 
ratio or proportion which the weight of a body bears to the weight 
of a?i equal bulk of pure water. This relative or comparative 
weight is usually called the specific gravity of the body. As a 
ratio can be put in the form of a fraction, we get — 

^ . - .^ weight of any volume of a substance 

Specific gravity = — ^-r-. — ir r — i -=. 

weight of equal volume of water 

or, since the masses of bodies at any one place are proportional 
to their weights, we may also say — 

c, ./- -^ mass of any volume of a substance 
Specific gravity = ^ - -- .- 

mass of an equal volume of water 

Note carefully that the value of this ratio or fraction, found 
by dividing the numerator by the denominator, will be an 
abstract number only, not a number of pounds or grams. 

Example. — A small cube of lead measuring 2 cms. each way is found to 
weigh 91*2 grnis. Find its specific gravity. 

Sohtiion. — The volume or bulk of the cube will be 2 X 2 X 2 = 
8 c.cms. Now, a cubic centimetre of water weighs i grm., therefore the 
weight of a volume of water equal to the lead cube will be 8 grms. 

Therefore specific gravity of the lead = ^-^ — — — - = 1 1 '4 

1 9. Determination of the Specific Gravity of Liquids. — As 

liquids are easily measured and weighed, it is easy to find the 
two terms of the ratio that express the specific gravity of a 
substance. Thus we might fill a glass or tube with the liquid 
whose specific gravity is required, and then fill another equal 
flask with water. On finding the weights of each of these, we 
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should then be able to obtain the specific gravity required. It 

is better, however, to use a flask with a mark upon the neck 

at a certain height, or a small 

flask fitted with a glass stopper, 

tbrough which a narrow passage 

has been left {Fig. 14, A, B). 

With the former we fill up to 

the mark on the neck, first with 

the liquid and then with water, 

having previously counterpoised 

[he flask. With the latter, we 

tin the vessel and insert I 

stopper. Any excess of liquid 

passes out tbrough the stopper 

and is wiped off". f-^™ w«/™,V^£ft^«/.-> p»,cH<«i 

Exferimmt II. — Suppose we are required lo find the specific gravity of 
sulphuric acid. (i.J Weigh the marked flask. Let the counterpoise of the 
Bask be 130 grma. (ii.) Fill the hottle with water up to (he mark and weigh 
•gm. Let the result be 850 grins, (iii.) Empty the bottle, and afler 
diyiog fill it with sulphuric acid up to the mark and weigh again. Lei the 
result be 1270 grms. 

We leam from these results (a) that the weight of the volume of waler 
taken = 850 grms. — 230 grms. — 620 grms. ; (*) that the weight of an 
qual volume of sulphuric add weighs 1370 grms. — 230 grms. - 
1 1^ grrni. 

Hence the specific gravity of the sulphuric acid = t^ = I '84 

The specific gravity of any other liquid can be found in a 
similar way, and the same result will be obtained whether we 
use metric weights or English weights. Small metric weights 
are, however, more easily obtained. 

20. Specific Gravity of Solida. — We may find the specific 
gravity of a solid, after weighing it in air, by placing it in a 
graduated vessel and noticing how much water it displaces. 
Thus if a solid be placed in such a vessel, and if it displaces 
12 c.cms. of water, we know that its vobme is la c.cms.,and that 
the weight of a volume of water equal to it is rs grms. If, 
then, the solid weighs 42 grms. in air, its specific gravity will 
be fl = 3'S. This method, however, is not the usual method. 

21. The Principle of Arehimedes. — Before explaining the 
usual method of findinjr the specific gravity of a soWi, 'we mM&X 
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first state and prove an important truth called after the name 
of its discoverer, the Principle of Archimedes. It is a matter 
of common experience that if we lower a stone attached to a 
string into water, its weight or downward pull becomes less. 
If we place a cork in water it floats, and if we push it to the 
bottom of a vessel of water and release it there, it rises at once 
to the surface, though the force of gravity is pulling it down- 
wards. We conclude, therefore, that when a body is immersed 
in a fluid, an upward force is exerted by the fluid on the 
immersed body. This upward force is sometimes called the 
buoyancy of the fluid, and its amount is given by the principle 
of Archimedes, which states, A solid immersed in a fluid loses 
an amount of weight equal to the weight of the fluid that it 
displaces. 

We may express this truth in another way by saying, "A 
body immersed in a fluid is buoyed up by a force equal ir 
amount to the weight of the fluid displaced." 

When, therefore, the body is entirely immersed in the fluid 





Fk;. 15. — Apparatus to prove the principle of Archimedes. A, hollow cj'linder ; 

B, solid cylinder ; V, vessel of water. 

the loss of weight is evidently equal to the weight of its owi 
bulk of water. 

Experiment 12. —Take a small pail or hollow cylinder, A, and procur( 
a solid cylinder of brass or other metal, B, which will just fill A. Hang ] 
below Ay and attach both to one scale of a balance. Add weights to th 
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other scale -pan to balance the two cylinders. Now bring a vessel of water 
under the solid cylinder so as to immerse it. The weights in the opposite 
scale-pan are now too heavy, as B is buoyed up to a certain extent by the 
water. Pour water gently into the pail A until it is full, and notice that 
the arms of the balance again become horizontal as equilibrium is restored. 
This shows that the weight of the pailful of water just equals the loss of 
weight suffered by the solid cylinder in water, and as this pailful of water 
is exactly equal in bulk or volume to the solid cylinder, the experiment 
proves the principle of Archimedes stated above. 

The expression " loss of weight " must not mislead the student, for there 
is no real loss, the weight of the vessel and water into which the solid is 
placed increasing by just the amount that appears to be lost. This may be 
shown by allowing the vessel V to rest on the scale-pan of another balance 
as the solid cylinder is being put into the water. 

22. Determination of the Specific Gravity of Solids.— The 

principle of Archimedes indicates to us the best method of 

finding the specific gravity of solid bodies heavier than water. 

For — 

weight of substance in air 
bpeci c gravity — ^^jght of an equal volume of water 

and since a body entirely immersed in water loses an amount 
of weight equal to the weight of an equal volume of water, we 
can also say for such bodies that — 

. __ weight of body in air 
^ ° ^ "" loss of weight in water 

The loss of weight in water is found by subtracting its 
weight when in the water . 

from its weight in the I 

air. We may therefore /V /\ 

say that specific gravity ' ^ 
W 

the weight in air, and W 
the weight in water. 

Fig. 16 — Metliod of finding the specific gravity 
Experiment 1 3 . — Suppose of a solid . 

we wish to find the specific 

gravity of a piece of iron. Weigh the iron in air, and suppose the weight is 

15J ozs. Attach the iron to a fine thread, and weigh it in water. Let the 

weight in water be 13J ozs. Then by the principle of Archimedes the 

weight of an equal bulk of water and the loss of weight in water = 15*5 

— 13 5 = 2 ozs. Therefore the specific gravity of the iron = -^-^ = 775. 
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Example. — An irregular piece of marble weighs in air 18*2 grms., and 
in water 117 grms. Find its specific gravity. 

i8*2 — 117 = 6'5, ue, the loss of weight in water is 6*5 grms. 

18*2 
therefore specific gravity = -^ = 2*8 

It is easy to see how the principle of Archimedes enables 
us to find the volume of any body whatever its shape, when 
we remember that one gram of water has a volume of one cubic 
centimetre. In the above example, the loss of weight in water, 
6*5 grms., is the weight of an equal volume of water, i,e. of 
6*5 c.cms. of water, and this also is the volume of the piece of 
marble. 

The following table gives the specific gravities of some im- 
portant solids and fluids : — 

Specific Gravities of Solids. 



Platinum 


. 2207 


Marble . 






. 2-8o 


Gold . 


• i9'35 


Aluminium 






. 2-68 


Lead . 


• "'35 


Rock-crystal . 






. 2*65 


Silver . 


. 10*50 


Salt 






. 2-13 


Copper 


. 890 


Coal 






. 1-32 


Iron 


. 7-80 


Ice 






• 0*93 


Heavy spar 


. 4*43 


White fir 






. 057 


Diamond 


. 3*50 
Specific Gravit 


Cork . 
ies of Liquids. 






. 0*24 


Mercury 


. 1360 


Distilled water at 


39° 


F. 


I'OO 


Bromine 


. 296 


Distilled water at 


32° 


F. 


099 


Sulphuric aci 


d . 1-84 


Olive oil 


• 




. 0*91 


Milk . 


. i'03 


Alcohol 


• 




. o-8o 


Sea-water 


. ro2 


Ether . 


• 




. 072 



With the help of such a table, we can readily find the 
weight of a body when we know its volume^ or its volume when 
we know its weight. For since specific gravity is the number of 
times a body is heavier than an equal bulk of water, and water 
is the unit in the above table, the above numbers must give the 
weight of one cubic centimetre of each substance. 

Example. — Find the weight of 625 c.cms. of silver. 

The specific gravity of silver is 10*5, and therefore i c.cm. of silver weighs 
I0'5 grms. Therefore 625 c.cms. of silver weigh 625 x 10*5 = 6562*5 grms. 

If English measures be used in any problem, it must be remembered 
that I cubic foot of water weighs locx) ozs., or 62} lbs. Thus a cubic foot 
•n» of qwcific gravity 7*8 = 62J x 7*8 = 487-5 lbs. 
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23. Why some Bodies sink and others float in a Liquid. 

— A solid body will sink in a liquid if its weight is greater than 

its own volume of the liquid, because the upward pressure or 

buoyancy of the liquid is not then as great as the force of 

gravitation (the earth's attractive force) on the body. A solid 

body will float in a liquid if its weight is less than the weight 

of its bulk of the liquid, because the upward pressure or buoyancy 

of the liquid is greater than its weight, that is, greater than the 

downward force of gravity. Such a body, if pressed below the 

surface of the liquid, as a cork pressed to the bottom of a pail 

of water, rises to the surface on being released, though gravity 

is pulling it downwards, for the buoyant force of the liquid is 

then greater than gravity. A solid body will float anywhere 

entirely covered in a liquid when its weight is just equal to the 

weight of its own volume of the liquid, for then the buoyancy 

of the liquid and the earth's gravitative force just balance one 

another, A solution of salt and water may be made so strong 

that it will just cause an egg to float entirely immersed in the 

middle of the liquid. 

A solid piece of iron sinks in water, because it is heavier 

bulk for bulk than an equal volume of water ; it floats on the 

surface of mercury, because it is lighter bulk for bulk than 

mercury. The fraction of its volume that is immersed gives the 

volume of the mercury that is equal in weight to the weight of 

the whole piece of iron. 

But a piece of iron can be made into a hollow vessel, so that 
when only partly immersed it displaces water equal to its own 
weight. The upward pressure being then equal to the weight 
of water displaced, the iron vessel floats and is able to carry a 
load. The weight of a vessel and its cargo is always equal to 
the weight of water that it displaces, i,e. to 62^ lbs. multiplied 
by the number of cubic feet of water displaced. 

The principle of Archimedes applies to gases as well as 
liquids, for the air exerts an upward pressure on all bodies in 
it equal to the weight of the volume of air displaced. This 
loss of weight in air is usually disregarded, as it is so small, but 
its action becomes apparent in the case of balloons. A balloon 
rises because the weight of the gas in it, the balloon itself and 
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all it carries, is less than the air which it displaces. When it 
ascends it passes into air that gets lighter and lighter, bulk for 
bulk, until at last the balloon displaces a weight of air exactly 
equal to its own. As the gas gradually escapes or is let out 
from the balloon it becomes less in bulk, and therefore heavier 
than the air it dispkces. When this occurs the balloon 
descends. 

24. Density. — The term density^ when properly used, means 
" the mass or quantity of matter in a unit volume of a sub- 
stance," i,e, since the mass of a body is usually measured by its 
weight, density may be defined as " the weight of a unit volume 
of a substance." Density, therefore, is expressed in ** pounds 
per cubic foot," or in " grams per cubic centimetre," according 
to the system of units employed. 

If we take a unit volume (i c.cm.) of water, wood, iron, 
and lead, we find that they have different densities, since the 
weight of these equal volumes differ. This may arise from two 
causes : (a) because the individual particles of one substance 
may be more closely packed together than in another; {h) 
because the individual particles of one substance may contain 
more matter, that is, have a greater mass or weight, than those 
of another. We cannot alter the weight of the individual 
particles of any substance, but we can often force the particles 
of a body closer together by pressure. We should then be 
increasing the density of the body, for we should be increasing 
the weight of a unit volume of it. The wool in a pressed 
bundle is denser than that of the sheep's back, as its particles 
are closer together, and a unit volume of it is heavier. 

The density of water is i gram per cubic centimetre ; that 
of lead is 1 1 '35 grams per cubic centimetre. The density of lead 
is therefore 11*35 times that of water, or lead is ii'35 times 
heavier tlian an equal bulk of water. The number expressing 
how many times a body is heavier than an equal bulk of water 
is the specific gravity of the body. Specific gravity is therefore 
the same as relative density. 

In the metric system it will be noticed that the number 
used to express the density of a substance is the same number 
as that used to express its specific gravity, but the former is a 
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rete number (grams per cubic centimetre), and the latter an 
act number, as it expresses a ratio only. Density and 
fie gravity being numerically the same when the metric 
m is employed, a Table of Specific Gravities serves also as 
3le of Densities, and the word density comes to be used in 
; of specific gravity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MOTION, INERTIA, AND FORCE. 

25. Motion and Velocity. — Motion is change of position in 
7'elation to sutrounding objects, A point or a body is said to be 
in motion when it has different positions at different times. To 
understand the motion of a body, we must know the speed of 
the body and the direction or path in which it moves. At 
present we shall consider motion in a straight line, that is, 
linear, or, more correctly, rectilifuar motion (Lat. rectus^ straight ; 
lifiea^ a line). 

Ufiiform rectili?uar motion is motion along a straight line 
with uniform or constant speed. 

Velocity is a certain speed in a definite direction, i,e, velocity 
is rate of motion. It is measured when uniform by the amoimt 
of motion, expressed in units of length, which takes place in a 
unit of time. A body moving in a straight line is said to move 
with uniform linear velocity when it passes through equal 
distances in equal times, however small t/iese times may be. 

It is important to notice the last words of the definition of 
uniform linear velocity. A train might move through a mile in 
one minute and through another mile in the next minute, and 
yet it might have passed over unequal distances in successive 
seconds. 

When a body does not pass over equal distances in equal 
times, however small these intervals may be, its velocity is said 
to be variable. 

To measure velocity, we require a standard or unit of 
velocity. The unit of velocity in the British system is the 
velocity of a body which passes over unit length in unit time, 
i^, a velocity of one foot per second. In the metric or C.G.S. 
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system, the unit of velocity is the velocity of a body that describes 
one centimetre in one second. 

In all cases of velocity the unit of distance and the unit 
of time must both be expressed, unless they are clearly under- 
stood. Other units may be employed, as miles per minute, 
or metres per second, and they can be readily reduced to the 
standard units if required. 

Example. — Express a velocity of 10 miles per hour in British units of 
velocity, i.e, in feet per second. 

10 miles per hour may be written — ^ . This is equal to 

10 X 1760 X 3 feet ,,. 44 feet , . ^ , 

. ^ =^-3 — =, on cancelling, ^-^^ = 148 feet per second. 

60 X 60 seconds 3 sees. "* ^ 

If V represent the number of units of velocity described 
by a body moving with uniform velocity in a unit of time, 
then the distance or space described in two units of time will 
be z; X 2, in three units of time z/ x 3, in / units of time 
z' X /, i.e. vt. Representing the space by j, we see that the 
space described in one second with the velocity v is z/, in 
two seconds z/ X 2, in three seconds z' X 3, and in / seconds 
V X t Hence the algebraic formula — 

s ^ vt 
or the expression — 

Space = velocity X time 

This general equation or formula of calculation for all cases 
of motion with uniform velocity applies whether we measure 
in British or metric units, and it is true whatever unit we 
employ, provided we keep to the same units throughout the 
particular example. 

Example. — A body moves at the rate of 50 feet per second. How far 
does it move in 5 minutes ? 

Using the formula s — vt, we have z' = 50 feet per second, and / = 
5 mins. = 300 sees. (We must reduce to seconds, as the velocity is given 
in feet per second.) From s = vtYit get here — 

X = 50 X 300 = 15,000 feet 

Example, — A train travels at a speed of 20 kms. an hour. How far 
would it go at this speed in 25 mins. ? 

Taking the kilometres and the hour as units, we have z/ = 20 kms. and 
/ = ^ hour. Hence from s = vtwe get — 

s = 20 X 1^ = 8J kms. 
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From the equation s =^ vtyft get, by dividing both sides 
of the equation by /, the new formula v = -y />. — 

Velocity = -V— 
' time 

This enables us to calculate the velocity when space and time 
are given. We can also obtain from the equation s = vthy 

s 
dividing each side by fif^ ^ = -, that is — 

velocity 

This enables us to calculate time when space and velocity 
are given. 

Example. — Find the time required to move through a distance of i mile 
at the uniform velocity of 88 feet per second. 

Using / = -, we get — 

. I mile 5280 feet 

It will be useful to remember that a velocity of a mile a 
minute is equal to 88 feet per second. The above examples 
may also be worked by the rules of simple proportion. 

26. A body moving in a straight line may have more than 
one velocity at the same time. A boat that is being rowed 
down a stream has a velocity made up of the velocity produced 
by the rowing and the velocity of the stream. Both velocities 
are in the same direction, and the velocity of the boat is the 
sum of the two velocities. Rowed up stream the two velocities 
are in the opposite direction, and the resultant velocity is the 
difference of the two velocities in the direction of the greater. 

Example,— r^ stone rolls along a plank due south at the rate of 15 yards 
a minute, and the plank is being carried due north at the rate of 
12 yards a minute. What is the resultant velocity of the stone in foot- 
second units ? 

The velocities being in opposite directions, and the greater velocity 
being south, the resultant velocity isi5 — 12 = 3 yards a minute due south. 

^ ^-— - = -z = ■ feet per second due south 

I mm. 00 sees. 20 ^ 
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27. Variable Velocity. — When 'a body is moving with 

variable velocity, ue. when a body moves over imequal spaces 

in equal times, we may not be able to give its velocity at any 

instant, yet we can find its average or mean velocity for any 

distance traversed, by dividing that distance by the whole time 

taken to traverse it. A train that runs 180 miles in six hours, 

though its actual velocity may vary from o to 60, runs the 

distance with an average velocity of -^- = 30 miles an hour. 

It is therefore evident that when a body moves with variable 

velocity over a given space in a given time, the average 

velocity is equal to the uniform velocity with which any body 

would pass over the same space in the same time. 

28. Acceleration. — Bodies in nature do not move with 
uniform velocity, but motion with change of velocity is common. 
The rate of change of velocity is called acceleration, " Rate of 
change" is measured by the amount of change which takes 
place in a unit of time. Hence acceleration is the change of 
velocity per second. In ordinary language, the word "accelera- 
tion" means an increase of velocity, and the word "retardation" 
is used to denote a decrease of velocity ; but in the science of 
mechanics, acceleration is the change of velocity per second, 
or the rate of change of velocity, whether the change be an 
increase, a decrease, or a change of direction, for velocity is 
a certain speed in a definite direction. Increase of velocity 
per second may be called positive acceleration, decrease of 
velocity negative acceleration. A body is said to have uniform 
acceleration when it receives equal increments or decrements 
of velocity in equal times, however small these times may be. 
For example, if a body is found to have at the end of 
successive seconds a velocity of 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18 feet per 
second, it is being uniformly accelerated, for the change of 
velocity per second is an increase of three feet per second each 
second, or three feet per second per second. Acceleration, it 
will be noticed, is measured by the increase of velocity per 
second. An acceleration of ten means an increase of 10 feet 
per second each second, and since the element of time comes 
in twice, w^e usually express this by saying 10 feet per second 
per second. As already mentioned, a retardation of velocity 
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may be regarded as a negative acceleration. A body that 
starts with a velocity of loo feet per second, and that has a 
negative acceleration of 15 feet per second each second, will 
have a velocity of 100 — (3 X 15) = 55 feet per second at the 
end of three seconds. 

29. The Acceleration produced by Gravity. — Experiment 
shows that a heavy body, when allowed to fall freely, falls 
vertically — 

In one second through 1 6 feet ; 

In two seconds „ 64 feet, />. through 16 X 2^* feet; 
In three „ „ 144 „ „ 16 x 3' »> 

In four „ „ 256 „ „ 16x4^ >i 

so that, if we multiply the squai-e of t/ie number' of seconds by 16, 
we get the distance in feet through which a falling body 
descends in a given time from rest. 

Now, since gravity is a uniform continuous force acting 
upon a body, it must act as a uniform accelerating force on a 
falling body. And since experiment shows a body falls 
through 16 feet in the first second when it starts from rest, 
its velocity at the end of the first second must be as much 
faster than 16 feet as it was slower at the beginning. At the 
beginning the velocity was zero, so that to pass from rest 
through 16 feet in one second with the velocity uniformly 
increasing, the velocity at the end of the first second must be 
32 feet per second. Gravitation near the earth's surface, being 
continuous and uniform, will therefore cause a velocity of 
32 feet per second during each second that it acts — that is, 
the acceleration prodtued by gravitation is 32 feet per second pei 
second. The number denoting the acceleration due to gravity 
is often denoted by the letter g. 

Remembering the distance fallen through in one second, 
and the velocity acquired at the end of the first second, a 
little thought will enable the reader to find the distance 
traversed in any succeeding second, or the velocity acquired 
at the end of any number of seconds. Thus at the end of the 
first second a falling body has a velocity of 32 feet, and if 
gravity ceased to act it would pass \hTow^V\ \.V\\^ distance in 
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the second second. But gravity continues to act, and makes 
it fall through i6 feet in addition to the 32 feet — through 
32 4- 16 = 48 feet in the second second. Add this to the 
16 feet fallen through in the first second, we get 48 + 16 = 64 
feet, the distance fallen through in two seconds. In the second 
second gravity adds another 32 feet of velocity, so that the 
velocity at the end of the second second is 32 x 2 = 64 feet 
per second. 

On throwing a ball or other object vertically upwards, 
gravity acts as a uniformly retarding force until it comes to 
rest, when gravity brings it back with uniform acceleration. 
A little reflection will show that a body thrown upwards takes 
as long to fall as it does to rise, that the height which it reaches 
is just equal to the distance it would fall from rest during the 
time it occupies in rising, and that its initial upward velocity 
will be the same as its final downward velocity. 

30. Inertia and the First Law of Motion. — Observation 
and experiment show that matter has no power of itself to 
change its own state of rest or of motion ; in other words, that 
force is required to move any piece of matter or to alter its 
rectilinear motion in any way. This implies that when a body 
is at rest, a certain resistance must be overcome by the applica- 
tion of an external force before the body can be set in motion, 
and that if a body is already in motion and we wish to make it 
move faster or slower or to change the direction of its motion, 
a force must still be applied, because in each case resistance 
is to be overcome. The property possessed by all matter of 
oflfering resistance to change of state, either of rest or motion, 
is called inertia. This amounts to saying — 

Inertia is that property of matter which makes the application 
of external force necessary before any motion or change of motion 
can be produced in a body, 

A description and account of the property of inertia is con- 
tained in the first of the three laws of motion as given by 
Newton. The first law of motion states : Every body con- 
Unties in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight li?te^ 
except in so fur as it is compelled to change its state by cxtci*nal 
faros a^k^ ^^/f //. 
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The fact that a body at rest remains at rest when not acted 
upon by an external force is plainly true and a matter of daily 
experience. A stone or leaf at rest never begins to move 
without being acted upon by a force. But the law also states 
tliat a moving body would continue to move for ever in a 
straight line with uniform speed, /rm^<f^ no external force acts 
upon iJie body, AVhat is the evidence for the truth of this part 
of the law ? We cannot prove it by direct experiment, as every 
moving body we are acquainted with is subject to the action 
of several forces — gravity, friction, the resistance of the air, etc. 
But the nearer we approach to the conditions imder which the 
second part of the law is stated — a body moving and not acted 
upon by any force — the more nearly does the body continue 
to move in a straight line with imiform speed. A smooth ivory 
ball thrown along a rough horizontal grass plane is soon 
brought to rest by the opposing forces, the friction of the plane 
and the resistance of the air. Throw it along a large horizontal 
l)lane of wood with the same force, and it travels farther, as the 
friction is then less. Throw it along a smooth sheet of ice, and 
it remains in motion still longer. Hence we conclude that if 
we could have a perfectly smooth horizontal surface in a space 
devoid of air, the ball would move at a imiform speed in 
a straight line for ever, for a body has no power in itself to 
alter either its speed or its direction. 

Many illustrations of the first law of motion and of the 
property of inertia are met with in ordinary life. When a 
person is standing up in a carriage at rest, and the carriage 
is suddenly moved forwards, the person falls backwards, 
because, not being fixed to the carriage, his inertia or 
tendency to keep his state causes him to remain at rest in the 
position he occupies. This is an example of the tendency 
of a body to remain at rest when not acted upon by force — 
" inertia of rest," as it may be called. 

As an example of the " inertia of motion," or the tendency 
of a moving body to continue moving uniformly in a straight 
line when not acted on by a force, consider first a rider upon 
a moving object (horse or carriage) that suddenly stops. His 
inertia or tendency to keep his state of motion causes him to 
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move on so that he falls forward, for the force which stops the 
carriage is not applied to the rider to the same extent. If a 
carriage make a sudden turn when moving rapidly, the rider 
is liable to be thrown on the outer side or the carriage over- 
turned, owing to the tendency of a moving body to continue 
its motion in a straight line. 

31. Force. — Newton's first law of motion implies the 
following definition di force: — 

Force is any cause which changes or tends to change a body^s 
Me of rest or of uniform rectilinear motion. 

The definition of force does not tell us what forces are in 
themselves, but merely what effects are produced by the causes 
called forces. It must be noticed that a force does not always 
produce motion, for if counteracted by another force it will 
only "tend" to change a body's state of rest or motion. 
Forces that can set bodies in motion, such as attractions, the 
push or pull of a living agent, or a compressed spring may be 
called active forces; forces that are only able to check or pre- 
vent motion, such as friction and all- other kinds of resistance, 
maybe osH^^t^ passive force. 

Forces may be measured in various ways. One way of 
measuring a force is to find the velocity it can impart to unit 
mass in a unit of time, that is, to find the acceleration it can pro- 
duce. Another mode of measuring a force is to compare it 
with a unit weight, so that a force is often described as a 
pressure of so many pounds' weight. 

Forces may often be conveniently represented by straight 
lines, for a straight line of finite length can represent (i) the 
point of application of a force, (2) its direction, and (3) its 
magnitude. For example — 

(i) The point A represents the point of application of a 
force F. c 

(2) The direction a 'b '^ 
from A to B represents fig. 17. 

the line of action and direction of the force. 

(3) The length AB represents the magnitude of the force 
when it contains as many units of length as the foice coxv\aJ«v& 
unite offeree. 
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Any unit of length, as an inch or \ inch, may be chosen ixi 
any particular case to represent a unit of force, and then a lin^ 
of twice that length will represent a force twice as great, and so on* 

32. Newton's Second Law of Motion. — The second law of 
motion may be stated thus : The rate of change of momentum of 
a body is propoi'tional to the exter?ial force producing it^ and takes 
place in the same direction as the force acts, 

A "rate of change" of any quantity is measured by the 
amount of change that takes place in a unit of time. 

Momentum, or Quantity of Motion, denotes the product of 
the mass of a moving body into the velocity with which it 
moves. We may take as the unit of momentum a body of 
I lb. which is moving with a uniform velocity of i foot in a 
second. Then the numerical value of the momentum of a 
body is the product of the number of pounds in it by the 
number of units of velocity with which it is moving. Experi- 
ment shows that when force produces motion in a body, the 
momentum produced in one second is proportional to the 
force. Hence force can be measured by the momentum it is 
capable of producing in a unit of time. A ball of lead weighing 
10 lbs. and moving with a velocity of 18 feet a second would 
strike an obstacle with the same force as a ball weighing 
30 lbs. and moving with a velocity of 6 feet a second. The 
momentum or mass-velocity in both cases equals 180. 

In general, momentum = mass x velocity, and as momenta 
are exactly proportional to the forces producing them, we can 
compare forces by comparing the momenta produced by them. 

The second law implies that each force acting on a body 
produces its own change of momentum of the body, inde- 
pendently of any other force or forces that may be acting. 
This leads us to the consideration of the composition of two 
forces, or the reduction of two forces to one resultant. 

33. Copiposition of Forces. — We often wish to know what 
effect two or more forces have upon a body, and thus to find 
out what single force will produce the same result as all the 
others combined. This single force is called the resultant, and 
the problem of finding it is known as the Composition of Forces. 

(i) Suppose two forces to act in the same direction upon a 
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point .in a body, then they are equivalent to a single force in 
this direction represented by their sunt. Thus, if a weight of 
6 pounds be hung at the end of a string, and also a weight of 
4 lbs., their effect upon a body is the same as if a single 
weight of 10 lbs. were hung at the end. With more than 
two forces acting in the same direction, their resultant will 
again be their sum. 

(2) Suppose two forces to act in exactly opposite directions 
on a point in a body, then they are equivalent to a single force 
acting in the direction of the greater, which is represented by 
their difference. Thus if a force of 20 lbs. act in one direction, 
and a force of 14 lbs. in the opposite direction, the effect is 
the same as if a force of 6 lbs. acted alone in the direction of 
the force of 20 lbs. 

(3) The method of finding the resultant of two forces 
acting on a point when the forces are not in the same straight 
line, but act at an angle to each other, is given by the following 
rule : If two forces acting at a point be represented in magnitude 
and direction by the two adjacent sides of a parallelogram^ then 
their resultant or conjoint effect is represented both in magnitude 
and direction by that diago- 
nal of the parallelogram 
which passes through the 
point. 

This rule is called the 
Parallelogram of Forces, It 
can be proved by experi- 
ment as follows : — 

Experiment 14. — Fix two 
smooth horizontal pegs, A and 
B, on a blackboard or upon a 
vertical wall. Let three smooth 
flexible strings be knotted to- 
gether, C representing the knot. 

Let one string pass over the Fig. 18. 

peg A, and have a weight, P, 

attached to its end ; let another string pass over the peg B, and have a 
weight, Q, attached to its end ; and let a weight, R, be hung from 
C. The weights P, Q, and R must be taken so that any two must b^ 
greater than the third, as otherwise the weights will nol aiiaxv^<& Xltvetsv- 
ijres in a position of balance or rest. Suppose, foi example, "? \s» «. 
weight of 2 lbs., Q of 3 lbs., and R of 4 lbs. Mark off on l\i^ sXi\xv^ Vo 
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which P is attached, or on the board behind it, two units of length,' 
represent the force P, and also on the string supporting Q t&ee 
length to represent the latter weight. It will be found, on comple 
parallelogram CEFD on the blackboard, that the diagonal CFw 
the same line as the string CR, and will be exactly four units of leng 
But as R balances P and Q, it must be exactly equal and opposite 
resultant. Hence CF represents this resultant when CD and CE r 
P and Q. 

34. Resolution of Forces. — Just as several forces 
upon a point may be composed into one resultant, so on 
may be divided into several others called its "compo 
which combined together are equivalent to it. 

This is done by means of the parallelogram of forces 
if we represent, as we can do, the original force by a s 
line, we can regard this line as the diagonal of a paralle 
whose sides we are trying to find. But round one di 
any number of parallelograms can be placed, and to det 
the magnitude of two components we must know the dir 
they are to have, so as to fix which of these parallelogr 
the one we must take ; or vice versd, to determine the di 
of the components, we must know their magnitudes. 

It is usually convenient, however, to determine th 
zontal and vertical components of a force; that is to 
determine them when the angle between the two com 
forces is a right angle. 

Thus, suppose a man is pulling a block of stone ak 

A 




Fig. 19. 



ground by means of a rope passing from the stone to hi: 
Now, all the force exerted by the man is not used in d] 

' Fom inches may be convenienlVf lakexi «& «k \xmx. cA\«xi^ 
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the stone. If, however, we " resolve " the force into its hori- 
zontal and vertical components by means of the parallelogram 
of forces, we can find, by comparing on the same scale the 
length of the line representing the original force with those 
representing the components, what portion of the force exerted 
by the man is used in dragging the stone along, and what 
portion tends to lift the stone. 

Suppose the force exerted by the man is equal to a weight 
of 50 lbs., acting at an angle of 30° to the horizontal. Letting 
I inch represent 25 lbs., draw a line, AC, 2 inches long, making 
an angle of 30° with the horizontal. Then draw the parallel- 
ogram, having AC as diagonal, with its adjacent sides at right 
angles. This will give the vertical and horizontal components 
of the force, the former, AD in this case, being represented by 
aline I inch long, and the latter, AB, by a line 17 inch long. 
Hence we learn that a force of 25 x 17, i>e. 42*5 lbs., is being 
spent in moving the stone in a horizontal direction, whilst one 
of 25 lbs. tends to lift the stone upwards. By inclining the 
rope at various angles to the ground, and determining the 
components in each case on completing the parallelogram, the 
student can find out for himself what effect the inclination of 
the rope to the horizontal has upon the relative magnitudes 
of the components, and thus prove why less force is required 
to drag the stone the more the direction of the applied force 
is in the same straight line as the direction in which we wish 
to move the stone. 

35. Newton's Third Law of Motion. — The third law of 
motion states. To every action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction. It means that every exertion of force consists of a 
mutual action between two bodies ; that whenever a change of 
momentum is produced in a body by a pressure or pull exerted 
by some other body, just the same change of momentum is 
produced in that other body in the opposite direction. Action 
and reaction together form the stress between the two bodies, 
i.e. stress is the pair of equal and opposite forces constituting the 
mutual action between two bodies. We often think of only 
one of the masses between which a stress is acting, and of 
only one part of the stress, and thus speak oi l\v^ iotce 
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acting upon a body, thus neglecting for the time the reacting 
force. 

Strain is the alteration in the shape or size of a body 
produced during the action of a stress. A beam is said to 
undergo a strain if compressed, or stretched, or bent, or dis- 
torted in any way. Illustrations of the third law of motion 
are found in the recoil of a gun, in the ascent of a rocket, 
and in the mutual attraction of a magnet and a piece of 
steel. 

36. Conversion of Retilinear into Circular Motion.— 
When a body is moving in a straight line, the motion is termed 
rectilifiear; when a body moves in a curve, the motion is 
termed curvilinear, or if the curve be equidistant from a 
fixed point, circular. 

Newton's first law of motion (par. 8) shows that when a 
body is once put in motion, it will continue to move in a 
straight line with uniform speed unless acted upon by some 
force. Hence in every case of curvilinear motion, there must 
be a force deflecting the moving body from a rectilinear path. 
If a body is moving unifor?nly in any other path than a straight 
line, some force must be continuously deviating it from a 
straight line. Consider the case of a stone swung round in a 

circle at the end of a string. 
If the string should break, 
the stone will move off in 
a straight line along a tan- 
gent to the circle at what- 
ever point in the circle the 
stone then happened to be. 
The force that converts this 
rectilinear motion into a 
circular motion, or the 
force which compels the 
stone to describe a circle, 
is called centripetal force 
(Lat. peto, I seek), because 
it is a force seeking or acting towards the centre of the circle. 
This force is constant in magnitude, and \ievtv^ ^Vwvj^ ^.t tvgjit 




Fig. 20. — Showing how a stone whirled in a circle 
would fly off at a tangent if suddenly released. 
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angles to the direction of the moving body, neither accelerates 
nor retards its velocity round the circle. 

The rectilinear motion of a body may therefore be converted 
into circular motion by a force acting continuously upon the 
body at right angles to its natural rectilinear path. For uniform 
circular motion, the value of this centripetal force is represented 

by the formula /= — , where m is the mass or weight of the 

r 

body, V the velocity, and ;* the radius, i.e. the force varies 
directly as the mass of the body multiplied by the square 
of the velocity, and inversely as the radius of its circular path. 
This shows that when a stone is whirled round by a string, the 
larger the stone, or the quicker it whirls, the greater the centri- 
petal force. The force exerted by the hand drawing the stone 
towards the centre, and causing the tension in the string, is this 
centripetal force. There is, of course, the reaction of the stone 
upon the string, which is equal and opposite, and this is some- 
times spoken of as centrifugal force (Lat. fugio^ I flee). The 
tendency of the stone, however, is not to move outwards from 
the centre, but in a straight line tangential to the circle, in 
consequence of its inertia, and it is only turned from its natural 
straight path by the central force pulling it into a circular path. 

What is termed " centrifugal force " is in fact not a force at 
all, but only an instance of the effect of inertia, the inertia of 
rotation. 

Examples of this tendency to fly off" at a tangent are seen in 
the drops of water flung off" in the direction of tangents to the 
circular outline of a wet mop that is being quickly twirled, in 
the flying outwards of the governor balls of a stationary engine 
as the velocity increases, and in many experiments with a 
whirling-table. 

Experiment 15.— Attach equal short threads to the outer edge of a cir- 
cular card with a hole in the centre, and to the free ends of each thread 
fasten a light pith ball. Slip the card over the upper part of a rapidly 
spinning top, and observe how the balls spread out in a horizontal circle 
owing to the tendency to move off at a tangent. 

Experiment 16. — Fix to the vertical axis of a whirling-table an iron rod 
at the bottom of which are fastened four elastic hoops of metal, the hoo^ 
being joined at the top io a ring capable of sliding up and do^iL \\v& xoql. 
Qo rotating the apparatus the ring slides down the rod, aTvd\\ve\voo^?,\i\3\^<fc 
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It the centre owing to the tendency to fly outwaids from the centre of 
ion. At 3. great speed Ihe impression of tlie separate strips run tt^ether, 
and give to the eye the appearance of an 
oblate spheroid- 
Examples of centripetal force may 
be found in astronomy. The ntoon's 
motion is due to a combination rf 
two velocities, revolving round the 
earth in an orbit nearly circular be- 
cause deflected from a natural recti- 
linear patli by a centripetal force, 
viz. the earth's gravitative attraction. 
In feet, Newton showed that its path 
may be regarded as compounded of 
*''°Dh '' ^ u'''^'S-''h" "'h'*" ^" original impulse in a rectilinear 
direction, and a constant pull — the 
force of gravitation — towards the earth's centre, and that 
generally, were a planet projected with a certain velocity in a 
direction r^ht angles to the radius connecting the planet and the 
sun, the planet would for ever describe a circle round the sun. 
It is easy to understand that some modification of this 
velocity or direction of projection may lead to other closed 
curves than a circle, e.g. an ellipse, and the law of gravitation, 
according to which the force of attraction varies inversely as the 
square of the distance, combined with a certain specific initial 
impulse, has been proved 
to explain the elliptical 
paths of the planets, and 
their varying velocity in 
different parts of the orbit. 
37. An^ar Velocity. 
— When a body is rotat- 
ing about a fixed axis or 
fixed point, each particle 
describes a circumference 
whose centre is the axis. 
Suppose the point to be an axis, and P a point on a fixed 
line Ox-j then the rate at which the angle YOx increases is 
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called the angular velocity of P about the point O. Angular 
velocity is therefore the angle passed through by a rotating 
point in a unit of time. It is evident that every point on the 
line OP, when OP represents the rotating body, will describe 
the same angle in the same time, but that the linear velocities 
of the particles will increase as the distances of the particles 
from the fixed point O increase. 

The unit of angular velocity is that which the point has 
when it describes unit angle in one second. The unit angle 
used in angular velocity is called a radian (the radian = 57*3°), 
that is, the unit of angular velocity is ojie radian per second. 
Angular velocity may also be expressed in degrees per second. 



CHAPTER V. 
PARALLEL FORCES AND MACHINES. 



38. Forces whose line of action are parallel are called 
parallel forces. If the parallel forces act in the same direction, 
they are known as like parallel forces ; if they act in opposite 
directions, they are said to be unlike parallel forces. 

We will first of all show that for two like parallel forces — 
(i) The resultant acts in the same direction as the forces. 
(2) It is equal to their sum. 

Experiment 1 7. — Take a light uniform bar of wood (about a metre long) 
and suspend it to the hook of a spring balance by a string passing through 
a hole at the centre of the rod, so that the latter can turn quite freely about 
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Fig. 23. 

its point of suspension. Mark on the bar equal divisions from the centre, 
and at each division bore a small hole. Make several hooks of bent wire, 
and when necessary insert a hook into the hole from which you wish to 
suspend a weight. The rod will now swing freely and rest in any position, 
its weight being indicated by the spring balance. Attach in any way some 
small weights to one of the hooks, e.g, one of 3 units (pounds, ounces, or 
grams, or any other convenient unit) on the hook distant six divisions from 
the centre. That side of the rod will be drawn down, but on putting an 
equal weight at an equal distance pn the other side, the counterpoise will 
be restored and the rod brought back to its original position. Notice the 
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pull indicated on the spring balance. Remove the two sets of weights, and 
suspend them both from the centre division. The spring balance shows 
that the pressure of the bar upon its support is exactly the same as in the 
former case. We therefore see that two forces of three units each acting 
in parallel directions — in this case vertically downwards — on a bar have a 
combined eflfect of six units acting in the same direction. Vary the experi- 
ment by attaching two or three sets of different weights to the hooks at 
different distances on each side of the centre so that the bar may keep 
horizontal. Note the pull on the spring balance, and then hang them all 
on to the centre hook. Again it will be found that their combined effect 
is the same as before. 

Therefore the resultant of a number' of like parallel forces is 
numerically equal to their sum, and acts in the same direction as 
tk forces themselves. 
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Fig. 24. 

Let US now consider the case of unlike parallel forces, and 
endeavour to prove that — 

(i) The resultant acts in the same direction as the greater 
of the two sets of forces. 

(2) It is equal to their difference. 

Experiment 18. — Fit up the apparatus as in the preceding experiment, 
but turn one of the hooks upside down. Attach a weight to this hook by 
a string passing over the pulley. The effect of the pulley, as we shall after- 
wards show, is merely to allow the weight to act upwards upon the rod, and 
does not alter its magnitude. Let a force of 2 units, for example, act in an 
upward direction on the sixth hook from the centre, and hang on to the 
other hooks any suitable weights so as to keep the bar horizontal, as shown 
in the figure. Subtract from the sum of the weights acting downwards, 
the weight whose force is directed upwards, and it will be found that 
their difference is their combined effect on the rod, as indicated by the 
balance, after the weight of the rod has been allowed for. 



Thk proves that, as stated above, the resultant of unlikt 
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parallel forces is numerically equal to the sum of those which act 
in one direction^ less the sum of those which a^t in the opposite 
direction, 

39. Machines. — A machine is an instrument by means of 
which a force can be applied at one point so as to overcome a 
weight or resistance at another point. This is done either (i) 
by means of a soHd body which is movable about a given point, 
or (2) by means of a flexible band or string, or (3) by means of 
a hard inclined surface. 

The simple machines, therefore, are (i) the lever, (2) the 
pulley, and (3) the inclined plane. 

A machine may be considered to be acted upon by two 
forces — 

(i) An external force applied to work the machine ; this is 
called ih& power, 

(2) A resistance to be overcome ; this is called the weight. 
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Fig. 25. 

It is usually the object of a machine that a small power 
shall overcome a large resistance or weight. 

40. The Lever. — A lever is a rigid bar capable of turning 
about a fixed point called the fulcrum. The fulcrum may be 
an axle passing through the lever, or an edge upon which 
it rests. The portions of the lever measured from the fulcrum 
to the power and weight respectively are called the arms of the 
lever. 

Experiment 19. — Make a lever by balancing a stiff lath upon the edge 
of a triangular prism, cutting a small grove on the under surface of the lath 
to enable it to rest more firmly on the edge of the prism. (A lever may 
also be made with a lath or ruler by boring a hole through its centre so 
that the rod will remain horizontal when suspended on a nail passing 
through the hole.) 

Place or suspend a four-ounce weight, for example, on one side of the 
lever, and then restore the balance by placing or suspending an equal 
weight on the other side. It will be found that the two weights are at 
equal distances from the fulcrum, i.e. l\iat t!iie \.n7o ^xm% ol vlX^^-h^x vi^ ^<3^ 
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when the power equals the weight. Now take an eight-ounce weight and 
place it at a short distance on one side of the fulcrum, and find the position 
on the other side at which the four-ounce weight will balance it. The 
distance of the four-ounce weight from the fulcrum will be found to be 
double the distance of the eight-ounce weight from the fulcrum. With a 
twelve-ounce weight, the distance of the four-ounce weight will be three 
times that of the larger weight. We thus prove that when the lever is in 
equilibrium — 

Balancing force X its perpendicular ) i weight X its perpendicular dis- 
distance from fulcrum J ( tance from fulcrum 

This may also be expressed thus : The product of the power and its 
arm is equal to the product of the weight and its arm. 

Experifnent 20.-— Pivot a lever upon a nail as shown in the figure, so 
that PC is twice WC. Place a weight 

of I lb. at P, and balance it with a ■ «^ ■ 

force or pull of 2 lbs. at W. Disturb T c ^::^^\ 

the lever from its horizontal position \ ( r ^^ ^ 

of rest, and find the lengths of the 1 ..j^-^^ ^ 

small arcs described by 3ie ends of ..-/.'-"'''^ 

each arm. The area P/wiU be found \ ...;;;:--''''^ 
to be twice the length of the arc Wo/. i>''^" 
Try the experiment with one arm *''^' ^6. 

thrice the length of the other. It 

will be found that the lengths of the two arcs are always in the same 
proportions to each other as the lengths of the arms. We thus see that — 

Power X space it passes through = weight X space it passes through 

Now, work is measured by the product of the force into the distance 
through which the resistance is moved in the direction of the force. Hence 
we see that in the lever, as in every other machine — 

Work expended — work obtained 

We now see clearly why it is possible to move great weights, 
or overcome other great resistances, by a lever when we exert 
a small force through a great distance in order to move the 
weight through a small distance. But " what is gained in power 
is lost in speed," since the small force must move through its 
great distance in the same time that 
the weight is moved through its j 

small distance. 




Example, — A block of stone weigh- 
ing 2J cwt. is to be raised 3 inches by a 
crowbar 3J feet long. Suppose a fulcrum ^^®' '^^' 

placed as m the figure, 7 mches from one 

end of the lever. Find the force required at the olliei end lo t^asfc ^<& 
stoa^ and the distance through which the force must move. 
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By the principle of the lever — 

Power X rt/= weight X bf 

i.s, P X (42 - 7) = 280 lbs. X 7 

. -J 280 X 7 , ,, 
t.c, P = - - = 56 lbs. 

35 ^ 

Again, power x distance moved through = weight X distance moved; 

i.e. 56 X D = 280 X 3 

T^ 280 X 3 « . V 
I.e. D = p— ^ =15 mches 

41. The Three Classes of Levers. — Levers are usually 
divided into three classes : 

(i) The fulcrum (F) between the force (power) and the 
weight (resistance). 
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Fk;. 28. — Lever of first order 
(fulcrum in the middle). 
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Fig. 20. — Lever of second order 
(weight in the middle). 
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(2) The wcig/it (W) between the power and the fulcrum. 

(3) Th^ po7uer (P) between the weight and the fulcrum. 

(The order of the letters F, W, P 

gives the middle position in order of 
the three classes.) 

In all cases the rule already given 
holds good : The product of the power 
into its arm is equal to the product of 

©the weight into its arm. This rule 
may be called the principle of the lever. 
As examples of the first class may 
be mentioned a common balance, which 
is a lever with equal arms (Fig. 31), a poker resting on the 
bar to uplift the coals, a crowbar moving a resistance at 
its end and resting on a fulcrum near the end (Fig. 27), a 
pump-handle. A pair of pincers is a double lever of the first 
cloBB* In gripping a nail ox othei object with them, the 



Fig. 30. — Lever of third order 
(power in the middle). 
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common hinge is the fulcrum. In drawing a nail, the instru- 
ment is often made to rest on one shoulder as a fulcrum. A 
pair of scissors is also a 
double lever of the first 
class, the fulcrum being 
the rivet at the hinge, 
and the object to be cut 
being the weight or re- 
sistance. 

As examples of the 
second class may be men- 
tioned a cork-squeezer 
(Fig. 32), a crowbar with 
the point on the ground, a wheel-barrow (Fig. 33), and the oar 
of a boat. In this last case, the power is applied at the 



Fig. 31. — Balance with equal arms. 




Fig. 32. 



Fig. 33. 



handle, the weight is the boat moved by the pressure at the 
rowlock, and the fulcrum is the water against the blade 




Fig. 34. 



(Fig. 34). A door mo\e6. on its hinges is also a Yevet ol ^e 
second class, The power is applied at the handle, lYve Teivs\;3iTVC^ 
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Fig. 35. 



is the mass of the door itself acting at its centre of gravity, th^ 
fulcrum is the hinges. A pair of nut-crackers may be regardeA^ 
as a combination of two levers of the second class. Th^ 

common fulcrum is the {»». 
or pivot at one end, tiie 
resistance is the nut to be 
cracked, and the power is 
the force of the hand 
exerted at the other end. 

As examples of the 
third class of levers, where 
the power is exerted between the fulcrum and the resistance, 
may be mentioned a pair of tongs (Fig. 35), and a pair of shears. 

Another interesting example 
is the fore-arm used in lift- 
ing a weight. Here the 
fulcrum is the elbow-joint, 
the resistance is the weight 
in the hand, and the power 
is the force applied by a 
muscle attached to a bone 
of the fore-arm (Fig. 36). 
42. Mechanical Advan- 
tage. — The mechanical advantage of a machine is the ratio 

. 1 r . weight 

of the weififht to the power, t.e, the fraction . 

° ^ power 

It may also be obtained by dividing the space moved 

through by the power by that moved through by the weight or 

resistance, eg. in using a crowbar, if the end where the power 

is applied is moved through 2 feet whilst the other end, placed 

under a block of stone, moves through 3 inches, the mechanical 

2 feet _ 24 _ 




Fig. 36. 



advantage = 



. , = -^ = 8, i,e, a pressure of 20 lbs. would 
3 mches 3 



lift a block of stone 20 x 8, ue. 160 lbs. in weight, though 
exactly the same amount of work (40 foot-pounds, par. 40) has 
been done at each end of the bar. 

Iti calculating the mechanical advantage of a lever, we may 
consider the lengths of the arms instead of the distances moved 
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through by the power and resistance, for it is obvious that 
the latter are dependent on the former. Thus, if the power 
arm is twice as long as the resistance arm, the power will move 
through twice the space as the resistance when the lever is in 
use. In the case of a lever, therefore, we may say that — 

rr.y u " 1 J 4. Icnffth of the power arm 

The mechanical advantage = - — f - - ^ ^- 

length of the resistance arm 

Example. — In a lever of the first order, which is used to raise a stone 

(Fig. 27), the distance of the power from the fulcrum is 5 feet, and that 

of the resistance is i foot. What power would be required to move a 

weight of 40 lbs. ? 

c fpet 
Here mechanical advantage = ^ — = 5» '•<^- ^ power of i lb. would 

move a weight of 5 lbs. ; therefore to move a weight of 40 lbs. a power of 

--, i.e, 8 lbs., would be required. 

In a lever of the first kind there may or may not be a 
mechanical advantage according as the power-arm is longer, equal 
to, or shorter than the resistance arm ; in a lever of the second 
kind there must be a mechanical advantage, since the power is 
alwa)rs further from the fulcrum than the resistance ; whilst in a 
lever of the third kind we get a viechanical disadvantage^ since the 
resistance is at the end, and therefore moves through a greater 
space than the power. Hence in the third kind the power will 
always have to be greater than the resistance ; and therefore 
this kind of lever is only used for convenience* sake where the 
resistance to be overcome is small. 

43. The Pulley. — A pulley consists of a circular disc of 
wood or metal called the sJieaf^ having a grooved circumference 
or edge, which can turn freely about an axle passing through 
its centre. The axle is supported by a framework called the 
block. In the groove a cord is placed, to one end of which 
the power is applied, whilst the other end is attached to the 
resistance to be overcome. Pulleys are of two kinds— ^^// 
pulleys and movable pulleys, A fixed pulley is one which is 
attached to some support, such as a beam, so that the pulley 
as a whole does not alter its position. On the other hand, a 
movable pulley, as its name implies, is one whicYv \\se\i tcvon^^ 
as ^e power is applied. It is supported by the coi^^^xA 
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supports the resistance. Let us first consider the case of a 
single fixed pulley. 

Experiment zi. — Fit op a 
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Fio. jB.— A angle movnUe pulley. 

ttwt t aiecbaideai advantage of 4, and ai; 



ingle Axed pulley as shoim in the Rgtue. 

It will be noticed thit the power as indi- 

^ cated by the spring.balance is exactly 

J equal to W, the weight, when there is 
equilibiium. Since the power moves 
through the same distance as the weight, 
as is seen by raising the weight, it follows 
from this, also, that a single fixed pulley 
gives no mechanical advantage. In raising 
heavy weights it is often much more con- 
venient to apply the force downwards, 
and it is for this reason thai fijted pulleys 
are often used. The tension or pull on 
a cord is therefore imaJlered in mi^ni- 
tude, but merely changed in direction, by 
using a fixed pulley. 

Now perform the following ex- 
periment to illustrate the use of a 
single movable pulley : — 

igle movable pulley as shown in the figure, 
connection with a ^ngle fixed pulley. In both cases 
it will be found that the power 
required to hold the weight is 
one-half that of the weight itself. 
Since both parts of the string on 
each side of the pulley bear an 
equal share of the weight, it 
follows that the tension or pull 
in one part is only one-half that 
of the weight, as is shown by 
the spring-balance. That this 
is so is also evident from the 
fact that in this case the power 
moves Ihtough twice the distance 
that the weight does, and there- 
fore the mechanical advantage 

(•=*!) i, ^, ,.,. p = |w. 

\ power / " 

It should be noticed Chat in this 
case we neglect the weight of 
the pulley. If the pulley itself 
is heavy, it increases the resist- 
ance to be overcome, in which 
case the power required will be 
one-half the total resistance or 
weight. 

Two movable pulleys wonld 
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Fig. 39. — Section of roller on inclined plane. 



Example. — In a single smooth movable pulley, if the weight of the 
pulley be i lb., find the force required to raise a weight of 7 lbs. 

Here the total weight is 7 + i, /.^. 8 lbs. 

Hence the force required to support the weight would be |, i.e. 4 lbs., 
because in this case the power is half the weight. If the power, then, be 
a little more than this, the weight will be raised. 

Answer. Just over 4 lbs. 

AVhen the weight of the pulley is not mentioned, it need 
not be taken into account. 

44. The Inclined Plane. — An inclined plane in mechanics 
is a smooth hard plane fixed in a position inclined to the 
horizontal. It can be re- 
presented by a right-angled 
triangle, ABC. The hori- 
zontal side BC is called 
the hase^ the vertical side 
AC is called the height^ 
and the hypotenuse AB is 
called the length. The 
angle ABC is the inclina- 
tion of the inclined plane 
to the horizon. Let us consider the forces in action when 
a smooth heavy body, O, is supported on the incline AB. 
Now, O is in equilibrium under the action of three forces : 
(i) the weight of the body acting vertically downwards through 
its centre of gravity ; (2) the force P acting along OP parallel 
to the length of the plane ; (3) the resistance of the plane OQ, 
which acts at right angles to its length. We can find the 
proportion of these three forces to each other by experiment ^ 
or by reasoning. The proportion of the power to the weight is 
the most important of these relations, and experiment proves : 
When a weight is kept at rest on an inclined plane by a power 
acting parallel to the plane, t/ie power is to the weight in t/ie same 
proportion as the height of the plane is to its length. 

This may be expressed thus : 

Power _ height of plane 
weight '~ length of plane 

* The experiment may be performed by attaching a sptiTV^-b^Mvc^ \a 
smooth cylinders of various weights on an inclined plane "w\ac\i c«ca. \i^ ^eX 
it different inclinations to the horizontal. 
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Example. — Suppose the power to act parallel to the plane, and that 
the height of the plane is 15 inches, and that its length is i yard, what 
power would be required to support a weight of 65 lbs. ? 

Substituting the given values in the above equation, we get — 

P _£5 

65 "36 

,. P = is. JiS = ,, , lbs. 

Returning to the three forces in equilibrium when the body O is at 
rest on the inclined plane, we will show how their relations to each other 
may be established by reasoning. By producing QO and drawing ED 
parallel to P, we obtain a triangle, EOD, whose sides are parallel to the 
directions of the three forces. Now, we know that if three forces acting 
on a body keep it in equilibrium, and a triangle be drawn having its sides 
parallel to the lines of action of the forces, the sides of this triangle will be 
proportional to the forces. Hence (Fig. 39) the power is to the weight in 
the same proportion as ED is to EO. But by measurement or by Euclid 
it can be shown that the triangles ABC and EOD are similar ^ and that 

therefore the corresponding sides are proportional, i.e. ^^ = -v^. Now, 

— = -_--, and therefore the force P is to weight W as side AC is to side 

. P AC „ W X AC. 
AB,....^ = ^,orP= g^- 

The same fact is expressed by saying that the mechanical 
advantage of an inclined plane is represented by the ratio — 

length of plane 
height of plane 
which is equal to — 

distance moved through by power 
distance moved through by resistance 

A road up a hill is the commonest example of an inclined 
plane, and the gradient or slope of the road is often expressed 
thus : I in 50, i,e, in every 50 feet of length the road rises 
I foot in height, or, in other words, if the plane were 50 feet 
long, its height is i foot, and therefore the mechanical advan- 
tage is ~, ix, 50, whatever the actual length of the road 
might be. 

Example. — Find the force required to roll a cask weighing 7J cwt. up 
a plank 12 feet long into a waggon 3 feet high. 

From the equation showing the relation of the power to the weight, 
weget — 
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.-. P = 



3 

12 

12 

= 210 lbs. 



= \\ cwt. 





45. The Screw. — This machine consists of a circular 
cylinder or roller with a uniform projecting ridge or thread 
running spirally round the surface, 
the thread always making the same 
angle with lines drawn parallel to 
the axis of the cylinder. The screw 
thus formed fits in a hlock through 
which is bored a hollow cylinder 
(Fig. 40), into which the thread of the screw works. This 
block is called the companion screw or nut. The student may 
form a good idea of the construction of a screw by considering 
it made as follows : — 

Let there be a rectangular piece of paper whose base is h.a 
and sides AD, ad. The base ha is to be equal to the circum- 



FiG. 40. — Screw and nut. 





Fig. 41. {From Geldard's Dynamics.) 

ference of the cylinder round which the paper will be wrapped. 

Cut off equal parts AB, BC, CD, ab^ be, cd, etc. Join A^, B<r, 

G/, etc., and bisect the lines at x, y, z, etc. (Fig. 41). Fold 

the rectangular piece of paper round the circumference of the 

cylinder ; then b coincides with B, c with C, d with D, etc. ; 

and the points x, y\ z, etc , are on the opposite sides of the 

cylinder (Fig. 41). The lines A^, B^, Cd will form a continuous 

spiral line round the cylinder. If this spiral line pio^ecX's*, \\. 

will he the thread of the screw. This thread m\i de».\\^ \i^ 
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inclined at the same angle to all lines on the surface of the 
cyHnder which are parallel to its axis. 

TJie pitch of a scmv is the distance between one surface of 
a thread and the similar surface of the next consecutive thread, 
the distance being measured parallel to the axis. In Fig. 41 
the height ah gives us the pitch of the screw. One turn of the 
screw will make it advance a distance equal to its pitch. 

In using a screw, the power causes it to revolve in its nut 
and to overcome the resistance or weight acting at the end of 
the screw. The relation of the power to the weight may be 
thus expressed : 

P pitch 

W "~ circumference of screw 

In practice, however, the power is usually applied horizontally 




Fig. 42. — A screw-press. (J^rom Magnus* Lessons in Elementary Mechanics.') 

at the end of a handle or lever fixed to the screw, and the 

power then moves through a distance equal to that of the 

circumference of the circle through which the handle moves. 

The relation of the power to the resistance is then expressed 

thus : 

P _ pitch of screw 

W ~ circumference of circle through which end of handle moves 

'Vmm^. — What power will be lec^uVted to s^^wn^'^^s^goX^^ \ cwt- 
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upon a screw whose pitch is \ inch, and whose lever arm is 21 inches from 
the centre of the screw-cylinder ? 

Here we first find the circumference of the circle through which the 
handle moves. Since the circumference of a circle is 3!^ times the diameter, 
and the diameter is twice the radius or lever arm, the circumference required 
is 21 X 2 X 3t = 132 inches. Hence we get — 

^ =-^ 
W 132 

:. P = i ^-L'J = i lb. 

132 33 

By making the pitch of the screw very fine, and using a long 

arm to apply the power, an enormous mechanical advantage is 

obtained, though in use a great deal of the power is spent in 

overcoming friction, 

I There are many useful applications of the screw, eg, the 

screw-jack used for lifting great weights, and the common 

screws used for fastening parts of wood together. In the 

common screw the threads are thin and sharp, and make 

grooves for themselves as they penetrate the wood. A screw 

is also often used, not to support a weight, but to exert a 

pressure. Fig. 42 illustrates what is known as a screw-press, 

where AC and BC are two lever arms, CD the cylinder of the 

screw, and E the nut. 
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46. Centre of Gravity. — ^We may consider any body to b^ 
made up of an immense number of small particles, and w^ 
know that the attraction of the earth on each particle acts \s% 
a straight line perpendicular to the horizontal plane. Thes^ 
forces act towards the earth's centre, and may therefore, for 
all practical purposes, be considered to be like parallel forces. 
The resultant of all these forces is equal to their sum, and acts 
in the same direction at some definite point of the body 
(par. 38). This resultant is called the weight of the body. 





Tw 



Fig. 43. 



We may thus consider the whole weight of the body to be 
collected at a certain point ; and every mass, whatever be its 
shape, has such a point, to which the name of centre of gravity^ 
or cent7-e of mass^ is given. The centre of gravity of a body is, 
therefore, that point of it at which the whole weight of the body 
may always be supposed to act, 

A practical way of finding the centre of gravity of a body 
ed in the following expenmetvx *. — 
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Experiment 23. — Take an irregular sheet of metal, cardboard, wood, 

or slate, and bore two holes through it anywhere, as at P and Q (Fig. 43). 

Suspend the plate by hanging it up on a nail through one of the holes (or by 

X>a£smg a string through the hole and fastening the string to the nail). By 

means of a plummet (Fig. 3), mark on the plate the vertical direction from 

the hole P. Again suspend the plate, but this time from the hole Q, and again 

mark the vertical as before, after allowing the plate to come to rest. Each 

lime the body is at rest or in equilibrium under the action of two forces, viz. 

its weight acting vertically downwards and the resistance of the nail. These 

two forces must therefore be equal and opposite, and consequently the 

centre of gravity must lie somewhere in the vertical PW drawn from the 

point of support. By a similar reasoning, in the second case the centre of 

gravity must also lie in the vertical QW, and therefore must be at the point 

of intersection G of the lines P W and G W. Now hang the plate up by 

a third comer, and show that the vertical again passes through the centre 

of gravity. 

It should be noticed that the definition of the centre of 
gravity does not say that it is a point in a body, because it 
often lies outside the substance of the body. 

Experiment 24. — Take a flat ring or hoop and suspend it from two 
different points, marking the vertical from each point of suspension by 
means of two thin threads tied across 
the ring. The point of intersection 
of the threads is the centre of gravity 
of the ring, and this point is not 
inside the substance of the ring at all. 
As a body will balance if it be sup- 
ported at its centre of gravity, it 
will be found that the ring may be 
balanced at the point of intersection 
of the threads. 

This method of finding the 

centre of gravity can be appHed 

to any body consisting of a 

framework, as a bent wire, a 

skeleton cube, or a chair. It 

is not, however, applicable to 

many solid bodies, as we are unable to get inside to draw the 

verticals. 

47. Centre of Gravity of Symmetrical Bodies of Uniform 
Density. — Every symmetrical body is composed of geometrical 
parts similarly related to one another, and the centre of gravity 
of such bodies is always the geometric centre ; thus the centre 
of gravity of a uniform straight rod is at its middVe povoX., >^"aX. 
of a sphere at its centre, that of a square or lectaiv^^^V ^"^ 




Fig. 44. 
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intersection of its diagonals, that of a cylinder at the middle 
point of its axis, that of a circular plate of uniform thickness 
at its centre, and so on. 

48. Conditions of a Body remaining at rest on a Surfiac^' 
— Since the centre of gravity is the point where the whol^ 
action of gravity on a body is concentrated so that its weight: 
acts vertically downward from this point, it follows that when- 
ever the vertical from the centre of gravity falls within the base 
of support, the action of gravity on the body will be counter- 
balanced, and the body will remain at rest. If the vertical 

from the centre of gravity falls 

/ —^ I 7 without the base of support, 

/ ' / / gravity is not counterbalanced, 

I r I /c / ^"^ ^^^ body will overturn (see 

/ Figs. 45, 46, where G indicates 

the centre of gravity, and GW 
^ the vertical direction in which 

^jf \ »"""A B the weight acts). Such a struc- 

'^* ^^' '^' ^ ' ture as the leaning tower of Pisa 

remains standing because the vertical from its centre of gravity 
still falls within the base of support. By the base of support 
is meant the area enclosed by a string drawn round the points 
where the body touches the supporting surface. In balancing 
a stick resting by one end on a finger, the base of support is 
very small, and the difficulty is to keep the centre of gravity 
of the stick vertically over this base. The smaller the base 
of support the less the displacement that causes the vertical 
to fall outside it, and vice versa. 

When a man stands on both feet, his base of support is the 
area included within a string passing round his feet His 
centre of gravity, situated near the middle of the lower part of 
his trunk, falls within this base when standing upright. With 
a sack of flour upon his back, he must lean forward to bring 
the new centre of gravity of himself and the flour over the base 
of support ; with a bucket of water in his right hand, he leans 
his head and body to the left for the same reason. 

Again, if the centre of gravity of a body is relatively Aigh^ 
Uis in greater danger of being oveiluiti^d \)waLtv^\\<e?5\\\.*\^Vy«^ 
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for a slight displacement will then bring the centre of gravity 
to a position in which the vertical from it falls outside the base 
of support. The heaviest parts of an object should be kept 
lowest to ensure the most stable equilibrium. 

A cone resting on its base returns to its position if but 
slightly disturbed, for a slight disturbance raises its centre of 
gravity, and the centre of gravity always seeks the lowest 
position owing to the fact that its weight acts vertically down- 
wards. A suspended body always takes up a position so that 
its centre of gravity is vertically beneath the point of support, 
and if it be moved from this position, its centre of gravity will 
be raised, and it will fall back again if free to do so. 

A cone balanced on its apex has its centre of gravity in 
the highest position possible and but a small base of support, 




Fig. 47. 

SO that it falls with the slightest disturbance. The positions 
of the cone in Fig. 47 illustrate three conditions or states of 
equilibrium. 

In the first case, where the centre of gravity is in the lowest 
position possible, the body is said to be in stable equilibrium ; 
in the second case, where the centre of gravity is in the highest 
position possible, the body is said to be in unstable equilibrium, 
A body like a sphere or a cone resting upon its side, which 
remains at rest equally in any position, is said to be in neutral 
equilibrium. 

In the case of two bodies, we could ascertain their centre 
of gravity if we connected them with a rigid straight bar, and 
then found the point in the bar where they would balance. 
With two equal globes this point would be midway \i^\Nq^^xv 
the two. If one were heavier than another, \Yve ee«\\x^ o^ 

Y 
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gravity would be nearer the heavier in the ratio of its grea 
weight, and were one much heavier than the other, the cer 
of gravity would be within the larger. This is the case of 
sun and the earth, the sun's mass being so much greater t 
the common centre of gravity of the sun and earth is very n 
the sun's centre. 



CHAPTER VII. 
WORK AND ENERGY. 

49. Work. — Newton's first law of motion teaches us that 
a body at rest cannot set itself in motion, and that a moving 
body cannot change either the direction or speed of its motion, 
and that if any of these changes take place it is a proof that the 
body is acted upon by some external force. In the language 
of science, a force is said to do work on a body when it pro- 
duces or maintains motion of any kind agaimt resistance. Merely 
supporting a weight is not doing work, for there is no motion 
produced. Under the term " motion " we must understand the 
visible motion of sensible masses as well as the invisible motion 
of the particles of a body. Hence, as will be understood better 
after other chapters have been read, heat produces motion and 
does work by moving the particles of a body so as to make it 
expand, and the electric current does work when it decomposes 
water or any other compound body. Work, therefore, in its 
widest sense, is the production of visible motion against resist- 
ance, or the production of any physical or chemical change. 
The mechanical work done by moving bodies against the attrac- 
tive force of the earth is the simplest kind of work, and this 
work is measured in units C2i\\edi foot-pounds, A foot-pound is the 
amount of work done when a weight of i lb. is raised through 
a vertical height of i foot. If we raise a weight of 45 lbs. 
through a height of 7 feet, we do 45 x 7 = 315 foot-pounds of 
work. The measure of the work done by a force, therefore, 
is the product of the force into the space through which the 
body is moved /// the direction of the force. We may say — 

Work = force X space 

\>ut we must be careful to remember that space meatv^ ^^ 
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distance through which the body is moved in the line of action 
of the force. If the body be displaced, not in the direction of 
the line of action of a force, but at some angle of inclination 
to it, then the distance in the line of action of the force must 
be calculated or obtained by geometrical construction. When 
a heavy body is raised along a smooth inclined plane, the work 
done against gravity is measured by the product of the force 
into the vertical height of the plane, for gravity acts vertically 
downwards (par. 46). If a body be moved along a horizontal 
plane, no work is done against gravity, but work is done against 
the resistance of friction. 

As just explained, there are many other kinds of worlc 
besides that of moving heavy bodies. Breaking a stick or 
tearing paper is work done against the resistance of cohesion ; 
heat does work upon a body internally by causing its molecules 
to have a more rapid vibratory motion, and externally by 
causing it to expand ; and an electric current does work when 
it overcomes the force of chemical attraction and decomposes 
water into oxygen and hydrogen. 

50. Energy. — Energy is the power of doing work possessed 
by any body or system of bodies ; that is, it is that condition of a 
body which makes it capable of overcoming resistance of any 
kind. A body may possess energy either because it is in 
motion, or because it is in a position of advantage in con- 
sequence of work that has been spent upon it to place it in 
that position. A falling weight possesses the power of doing 
work, and has therefore energy, for it can move wheels or break 
asunder the particles of a sheet of glass on which it falls. 
Consider now a weight of 14 lbs. on the floor ; it has no power 
of doing work, and is therefore devoid of energy. Now lift 
it up and place it on a shelf 10 feet high. In doing so work 
has been done upon it, but the work is not lost ; it is stored 
up in the stone, and will be given back when the shelf is with- 
drawn and the stone allowed to descend. The stone on the 
floor had no energy, but the stone even at rest on the shelf had 
energy, for work had been spent upon it, and it was kept in its 
position of advantage only by the shelf preventing the action 
^ gravity^ The energy possessed \i^ \iod\e^ \^ ^^x^lot^ Va. 
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one of two forms or states : {a) Energy of motion, called also 
Kinetic or Actual Energy ; (h) energy of position, called also 
Potential or Static Energy. 

The kinetic energy of a body is its power of doing work 
in consequence of the actual motion of the body or of its 
molecules. 

The potential energy of a body is its power of doing work 
in consequence of its position of advantage, or the position of 
advantage of its molecules. 

A coiled spring possesses potential energy in consequence 
of the position of advantage relative to each other occupied by 
the coils ; while, when imcoiling and setting wheels in motion, 
the energy of the spring is kinetic. 

51. Examples of the Kinetic Energy of Visible Hotion. — 

Experiment 25. — Place a small weight on a piece of tissue paper 
stretched across a ring. The weight presses on the paper, but has not 
enough energy to tear it. Raise the weight about 2 feet and drop it, and 
its energy of motion now overcomes the resistance of the paper, and there- 
fore does work. 

In a similar way we shall find that a thread which will 

support a weight at rest will be broken by the increased energy 

of the falling weight attached at one end, and that the energy 

of visible motion possessed by a falling weight fastened by 

a string to a spring-balance extends the spring of the balance 

more than when the weight hangs without motion. Other 

examples of kinetic energy are found in moving water that is 

able to turn a mill-wheel, in a vibrating tuning-fork that is 

setting the air in motion and so sending sound-waves through 

it, in a heated body whose vibrating molecules send out waves 

of radiant energy that set air in motion or turn water into 

vapour. All moving masses or moving molecules possess 

kinetic energy, that is, a capacity to do work in virtue of their 

motion. 

52. Examples of Potential Energy. — Whenever a body is 
raised to a height against the action of gravity, it possesses in 
its elevated position a stored-up power of doing work termed 
Potential Energy, or Energy of Position. This is tVife c.oxv^\Vvav\ 
oisL raised weight or a head of water in a reservoii. Svcw^a.-^^ , 
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whenever a body is in a state of strain in consequence of woKT-i 
done upon it it possesses, in consequence of the position of iC^ 
molecules, potential energy. A coiled or stretched spring, 
a mass of compressed air in a gun, and a bent bow all posses^ 
potential energy, for they are all in a position to do worfe. 
As the body at a height falls to a lower position, or as tl»^ 
strained body recovers its siie and shape, its energy becomes 
kinetic, and it gives up again the work that has been done upoi* 
it in order to place it in its position of advantage. 

53. Tran^erence of Energy. — Energy is often transferred- 
from one body to another. When a body in motion strikes 
another at rest, a part of the motion possessed by the first bodjr 
is transferred to the second, that of the first body being ^to- 
portionately diminished. Kinetic energy or energy of motion 
has therefore been trans- 
ferred from one body to 
another. 

Exptrimint 26. — Sns- 
pend from two parallel bais 
aUached to a pillar E a row 
of ivory balls so as to be in 
conlacl. Raise one of the 
balls, A, and let it strike 
against its neighbour, lis 




eigy 



of IT 



the ball which 
it strikes, and this eneigy is 
immediately transferred 10 
the nent, and so on throng 
the row until the last, B, 
having no body to which 



ne^. 



Fig. 48,— TiansfErence of energy through 

P ot ential energy may 
also be transferred from one body to another. A coiled spring 
may be made to raise a weight, and in so doing the spring 
loses potential energy, and the raised mass gains it. 

Again, the potential energy of one body is often passing to 
another and becoming changed into kinetic, or vice versd. 
Examples of this transference and change will shortly be seen. 

It must be noted that in these transferences of energy there 
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is no loss of energy, only a change of form. A body hurled to a 
certain height possesses at its highest point no energy of motion 
(kinetic energy), but it possesses energy of position (potential 
energy) just equal to the energy of motion that sent it up. 
When it falls down it reaches the ground with the same speed 
as it started its upward motion with, and during its fall it could 
furnish the same amoimt of work as was expended in raising it. 

54. Heat is a Form of Energy.— Heat is a form of energy 
due to some invisible motion of the molecules of a body among 
themselves, and not of the body as* a whole. When a falling 
body strikes the ground its visible kinetic energy disappears, 
but it has not been lost. It has been converted into the energy 
of heat and the energy of sound, and the sum of these different 
fonns of energy is equal to the whole visible energy of motion 
possessed by the stone when it strikes the ground. The energy 
of sound consists of moving particles of air, but the energy of 
heat consists in increased motion of the molecules of 
the body manifested as increase of heat. Since this 
invisible molecular motion called heat is able to per- 
form work, we call heat a form of kinetic energy. 

As examples of the transformation of the visible 
energy of motion into heat, the following experiments 
may be perfbrmed : — 

Experitnefit 27. — Hammer a piece of lead smartly several times 
upon an anvil, and lest the temperature of the lead and the 
hammer before the experiment and after. An increase of tempera- 
ture can be detected by means of a thermopile and a galvanometer. 
An iron nail may be hammered until its rise of temperature can 
easily be felt. 

Experiment 28, — Place a small piece of German tinder at the 
end of a stout glass fire-syringe (Fig. 49). Now introduce the 
tight-fitting solid piston and force it down quickly. The sud- 
denly compressed air becomes so hot that the tinder is ignited. 
Mechanical motion is converted into heat. 

Many other instances of the production of heat 
through rubbing, pressure, filing, grinding, etc., might fig. 49.— 
be given. The visible energy of motion can there- ringe. 
fore be transformed into heat. 

It should also be noted that the energy of heat is often 
'being changed into the visible energy oi moUoYv. ^n^t^ 
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locomotive engine supplies an example of this transformation. 
As another example of the disappearance of heat when motion 
is produced, note this experiment : 

Experiment 29. — Let air or other gas that has been compressed in a 
cylinder and allowed to come to the ordinary temperature escape against 
the bulb of a sensitive thermometer, and a fall of temperature will be 
noticeable. 

55. Electrical Energy. — Various bodies, such as sealing- 
wax, vulcanite, and glass can be brought by rubbing {i,e. by 
doing work upon them) into a condition such that they attract 
other bodies near them. This condition is called electrification^ 
and the bodies are said to be electrified^ or to Ije charged with 
electricity. Since electrified bodies can produce motion and 
heat, they are said to be endowed with electrical energy. 

Experiment 30. — Rub a piece of sealing-wax or vulcanite with a piece 
of dry flannel, and then bring it over some bits of light paper, straw, or 
pith. These will be attracted even at a short 
distance. The electrified wax does work in 
raising the bits, and must therefore be endowed 
with energy. 

Experiment 31. — Suspend a pith ball by a 
silk thread to a support, and bring it between an 
insulated metal plate joined to the knob of an 
electrical machine and a metal plate having 





Fig. so.— Particles attracted by a rubbed rod of glass. Fig. 51- {.From Jouherfs " Elec- 

trtcity and Magnetisnt, ) 

metallic connection with the earth. The pith ball moves backward and 
forward between the two metal plates. 

In a charged Leyden jar we have two coatings with opposite 
Mnds oi electrification, and on brmgitv^ l\ve se^aiate states into 
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connection, the electrical energy is transformed into heat and 
light as shown by the spark that passes across the connection. 

In the electric current produced in a voltaic cell or battery 
of cells we have electricity in motion. The electrical energy 
of such a current is partly transformed into heat when it is sent 
through a thin platinum wire, for the wire offers so much 
resistance to the current that it becomes red-hot. The energy 
of the electric current is 
able to produce motion in 
a magnetic needle, for if 
the wire conveying a cur- 
rent be placed over a 
magnetic needle pointing 
north and south, the needle 
is at once moved so as to 
set itself at right angles to 
the current. 

Not only does the 
energy of the electric cur- 
rent often get transformed 
into heat, but heat gives rise to electric currents. If we 
solder together a piece of antimony and bismuth at one end, 
and have the free ends united by a thin copper wire, we can 
detect an electric current passing along the wire on heating 
the junction. This current would, as just stated, move a small 
magnetic needle. An instrument applying these facts, and called 
the thermopile^ can be made which will measure very small 
changes of temperature. 

56. The Bnergy of Chemical Action. — The carbon of coal 
and the oxygen of the 'air have a certain affinity or attraction for 
each other, and this chemical attraction is a store of energy, 
the potential energy of chemical separation. When the coal is 
made to bum, that is, imite with the oxygen of the air, the 
molecules of the two substances move together, and as the 
carbon and oxygen unite, the energy becomes kinetic or active, 
and the potently energy stored in the fuel soon becomes trans- 
formed into light and heat. When gunpowder expVod^^ sccA 
sends out a so-lb. ball from a cannon, the energy o^ c\\em\ca\ 



Fig. 52.— Deflection of compass-needle by an 
electric current. 
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action resulting from the union of the ingredients of the powder 
is converted into the mechanical energy of visible motion. In 
a later chapter we shall have many more examples of the energy 
of chemical action. 

57. Radiant Energy. — The molecules of a heated body 
are in a state of rapid vibration, and are constantly communi- ; 
eating some of their energy to the surrounding and all-pervading 
ether. This energy is carried along the ether by means of 
vibrations or waves, and these ether-waves may either be again 
transformed into heat, or cause the sensation of light, or give 
rise to certain chemical actions. Energy transmitted as vibra- 
tions of the ether is called radiant energy^ and the process of 
transmission is often called radiation. What is spoken of as 
radiant heat and light are forms of radiant energy (see pars- 
72 and 80). 

57^5. Transformations of Energy. — It is evident, from wb^* 
has been said, that one form of energy is often being transferred^ 
or converted into another, and it is not difficult to put togethe:^ 
a series of interesting transformations. The potential energ/' 
of cold fuel is changed as it unites with oxygen during burning 
in a furnace into the energy of invisible molecular motion called 
heat ; the heat energy of the burning fuel passes into water and 
changes it into steam ; the energy of the steam sets in visible 
mechanical motion a piston and its connected machinery ; the 
moving machinery may drive a dynamo and produce electric 
currents ; and the electric currents may make white-hot the 
carbon filament of an incandescent lamp, drive a tram-car, ring 
a bell, or cook a dinner. 

As the student progresses in his studies, those and other 
transformations will be better and better understood. But it 
is important to notice even now that the energy which is being 
dealt with passes into more than one of the other forms, and 
that the sum of these is equal to the energy applied. There is, 
in fact, no loss of energy, for energy like matter is indestructible. 
Yet in any change of energy from one form to another, some 
of it always takes the form of heat, and we cannot convert heat 
entirely into any other form, but only partially, for some of it 
is always lost to further use by conduction and radiation. 
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knows, by means of a thermometer, but a thermometer will 
not directly measure the quantity of heat contained in a body. 

Experiment 32. — Heat equal quantities (say half a pound) of lead and 
water in the same beaker. The two will reach the same temperature, i.e. 
acquire the same intensity of molecular motion. Now place equal weights 
of cold water into two beakers, and into one put the hot lead, into the 
other the hot water. After stirring, it can be noted that the beaker into 
which the hot lead was put is at a lower temperature than that into which 
the hot water was added. It is thus proved that the amounts of heat 
absorbed (or given out) by equal weights of water and lead when heated 
(or cooled) through the same range of temperature are different. 

A similar difference will be found by experimenting with 
equal weights of other different materials. 

59. Effects of Heat. — The addition or withdrawal of heat 
may lead to various changes in bodies. These changes are 
(i) change of size or volume; (2) change of temperature; 
(3) change of form or state. 

60. Expansion by Heat. — The addition of heat causes, as 
a rule, all substances to expand. The different solids and 
liquids expand unequally, but all gases expand imiformly and 
equally. This expansion may be considered in three ways, at 
least, in solids. When a solid expands it increases in volume ; 
but we sometimes consider the increase in length or linear 
expansion only, at other times we consider the expansion in 
area or superficial expansion, while we may at another time 
consider its expansion in volume or cubical expansion. In 
gases and liquids we usually refer to cubical expansion only. 

The withdrawal of heat from bodies leads to contraction. 
Let us now consider the case of solids, 

Experimefit 33. — Cut oflf a piece of stout copper wire so that it will 
just pass between two nails driven into a board about 6 inches apart. 
Using a pair of tongs, heat the wire in a flame, and then try to pass it 
between the nails. Its length will be found to have increased owing to 
the heat, as it is now too long to pass between the nails. Let the wire 
cool, finally placing it on a block of ice. The wire will thus be made to 
contract so much that it now passes between the nails more easily than 
at first. 

Experiment 34. — Obtain a metal ball of such a size that it just passes 
through a ring when the two are at the ordinary temperature of the air, 
and heat it. The ball will now be found to have increased in volume, for 
it no longer passes through the ring. 

Different solids expand unequally foi 1\\^ ^2Lxa& mcx^^se of 
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temperature. Thus zinc expands more than silver, brass more 
than iron, while glass and platinum expand less than any of the 
above metals, but at about the same rate as each other. 

Experiment 35. — Take a compound bar of copper or brass and iron 
{i.e. a bar consisting of a strip of copper or brass and iron soldered or 
riveted together), and, after hammering it straight, heat it. Notice how 
it bends owing to the unequal expansion of the two metals, the more 
expansible metal (copper) forming the outer and longer curve of the bend. 

Experiment 36. — Strongly heat a piece of glass rod until the end 
becomes plastic and soft, and then push in a piece of platinum wire. Allow 
to cool. The wire will remain fast in the glass as the two substances 
expand and contract equally. With any other metal the glass would either 
crack on cooling, or the wire would not remain fixed in it. 

The expansion of solids on being heated has often to be 
taken into account. Rails, for instance, are not placed close 
together, but a little space is left between their ends so that 
they may expand in hot weather without meeting. Hot water 
must be poured into a thick glass vessel with great care, as the 
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inner layer may expand so much more rapidly than the outer 
layer as to crack the vessel. For a similar reason, water must 
not be heated in vessels made of thick glass. 

61. Expansion of Liquids by Heat. — Liquids, like solids, 
expand when their temperature rises and contract when it falls, 
and the amount of expansion or contraction in the case of 
liquids is much greater than in solids for the same change of 
temperature. In examining the effects of heat on liquids, we 
must remember that not only the liquid itself, but also the 
vessel which holds it, expands and contracts as the temperature 
changes. The amount of expansion observed, therefore, is 
somewhat less than the real amount, owing to the small increase 
of capacity of the containing vessel. The same is true of 
contraction. 

By filling a flask to the brim with water and thetv heatiw^ vt^ 
the water soon begins to flow over owing lo *\\s ^^'^'axviv^rcv. 
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We can show this expansion of water on heating more 
by the following experiment : — 

Experiment 37. — Fill a flask with coloured water, and then 
cork having about 18 inches of glass tubing passing a small distanct 

it. The tube being open at both ends, 
fl is seen to rise some distance up it when 

is pushed in. Fasten a paper scale, div 
quarters of an inch, behind the tube (see 
On warming the flask, there is at first 
descent in the tube, as the heat affects 
before it reaches the liquid. Then a gr; 
of the water -column in the tube occurs, 
expands about twelve times more than 
the same increase of temperature. Witl 
heat so as to allow the liquid to cool, 
the contraction that occurs. 

The expansibility of other liqu 
be shown in a similar way, but e 
be found to have its own rate of ex] 
With an exactly similar flask and 
may be shown that turpentine i 
expansible than water, and alcohc 
expansible than either. To give ti 
same rise of temperature the thre 
should be placed in the same 
warm water. Quicksilver, or r 
has only a little more than \ 
expansibility of water. 

62. Expansion of Oases by Heat.— Gases are mu( 
expansible than either liquids or solids, and all gases ex 
the same amount for a given increase of temperature. 

Experiment 38. — Fit into the neck of a small flask an in 
cork through which a piece of glass tubing passes, having its u 
bent down, whilst its lower end is slightly turned up. Fix th( 
that the end of the glass tubing dips under the surface of water i 
trough, and, having filled a test-tube with water, invert it over t 
the tube. Gently warm the air in the flask. Notice that it expa 
proved by the expelled air being collected in the test-tube. 

This experiment may be repeated with flasks filled w; 
gas, oxygen, etc., when the great expansibility of gases \n 
again apparent. If the flasks were all of the same size, filh 
same extent, and warmed through the same iaug,e of tem 




Fig. 54. — Expansion of 
liquids : a water- thermo- 
meter. 
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by putting them in the same vessel of hot water, the amount of 
expansion would be the same in all cases. ,<4iy gases, in fact, 




expand 775 part of their volume 
for every increase of 1° C. starting 
from zero, while each solid and 
liquid has its own rate of expan- 
sion. By taking an empty flask and 
scale similar to one used in Experi- 
ment 54 and inverting it so that 
the end of the tube dips into a 
vessel of water, the expansion of 
ait may be shown on gently warm- 
ing the flask, when bubbles will 
escape through the water. On 
withdrawing the heat, water will 
rise in the tube to take the place 
of the air expelled. Any changes 
of temperature in the confined air 
will then be shown by movements 
of the liquid in the tube, so that 
this simple instrument may be 
called an mr-thermomeler. 

63. Tbe mt^ential Air-ther- 
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mometer. — ^A very useful form of air-thermometer to s 
difference of temperature between two bodies can be 
follows : — 



Experiment 39. — Bend a 
in Fig. 57. Draw coloured 






glass tube four times at right angles, 
water into the bend, and arrange th 
the same level in each limb. ^ 
ends of the tube to two 2-oz. flj 
with good corks. Each cork i 
two holes, one for the glass 
one for a thin stopper of glass i 
stoppers are useful for getting 1 
back to the same level in es 
Take two bodies of different ten 
and put one in contact with ej 
The expansion of the air in th« 
bulb will depress the column 
nearest to it, and raise the othei 
The differential air-thermomete 
sensitive, and readily indicates ! 
ferences of temperature of the '< 
flasks. 

64. — The Mercurial ' 



Fig. 57. — A differential air- 
thennometer. 



meter. — Since expansion 
effect of heat which is mosi 
and most easily measured, it is chosen as the effect m 
able for measuring temperature. Liquids are taken 
their expansion is not only regular, but moderate an 
observed. Mercury is the liquid most commonly en 
and the instrument in which it is used to measure tem 
is called the mercurial thermometer. 

To construct a mercurial thermometer we require a g] 
with a fine bore and having a bulb blown at one end. 
the mercury to pass down the fine tube into the bulb, tl 
open end of the tube is expanded into a cup, and a little 
put into this cup. On warming the bulb at the lower 
is driven out through the mercury, and then some of t 
passes down into the bulb. By repeating this process 
and a portion of the tube are at last filled with mercur 
mercury in the bulb is then heated until it boils and . 
mercury vapour. This drives out the remaining portio 
air. The bulb and tube are again heated to a point 
beyond the highest temperature it is intervded to ixveas 
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while still hot the top of the tube is sealed by the blowpipe. 
As the mercury cools in the sealed tube it contracts, and leaves 
a vacuum at the other end of the tube, while the bulb and a 
portion of the stem are occupied by the liquid. The thermo- 
meter now requires to be graduated, i.e. marked with degrees 
or regular intervals. In order 
to do this it is first placed on 
melting ice or melting snow, 
and a mark made on tbe tube 
at the point to which the 
mercury has contracted. This 
is called the freezing-point. 

After the freezing-point has 
been determined, tbe instru- 
[nent is placed in the vapour 
of water boiling at the normal 
or standard pressure of the 
atmosphere. The mercury rises, 
and a second mark is made 
on the tube at the end of the 
mercury column. This is called 
ihe boiling-point. The space 
between these two marks is 
then divided into any number 
of equal parts that may be 
chosen, and parts of equal 
length are also marked off 
some distance below the freez- 
ing-point and some distance 
above the boiling-point. These 
qual divisions are called de- 
grees, and this division of the pj 

thermometer into equal parts ihtrmomticr. metmumeMr. 

is called the gi-aduattoti of the thermometer (Lat. gradus, a step 
or degree). In the Centigrade thermometer the space between 
the two fixed points is divided into loo equal parts, o bein^ 
placed at the lreezing--;)oint and lOo at the boiWng-pomt,. 

la Fa^ieaheifs thermometer the space betwee'cv iieeim^- 
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point and boiling-point is divided into i8o equal parts, 32 being 
put at freezing-point and 212 at boiling-point. Hence in this 
thermometer the zero is 32 degrees below freezing-point. This 
is the thermometer in common use in this country. 

In both thermometers temperatures below the o are dis- 
tinguished by having the minus sign prefixed. Thus - 6° C. 
denotes 6 degrees below freezing-point on the Centigrade 
thermometer, and —6° F. denotes 32 -f 6 = 38 degrees below 
the freezing-point of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

Since 100 divisions or degrees on the Centigrade are equal 
to 180 degrees on the Fahrenheit, we see that 5 degrees C.= 9 
degrees F. Hence it is easy to see how to pass from one 
thermometer to the other. From C. to F., multiply the number 
of degrees on the Centigrade scale by 9, divide by 5, and add 
32 : F =; fC. + 32. From F. to C, subtract 32, multiply by 
5, and divide by 9 : C = f(F. — 32). 

65. Reasons for employing Mercury for Ordinary 
Thermon^ieters. 

(i) It is a liquid that can easily be obtained in a state of 
purity. 

(2) It remains liquid through a great range of temperature, 
viz. -40° C. to 350"^ C, or - 40° F. to 662° F. 

(3) It quickly transmits heat through its substance, so that 
it soon acquires the temperature of the body with which it is in 
contact. 

(4) It requires but little heat to raise its own temperature, 
80 that it affects but slightly the temperature of the substance in 
which it is placed. 

(5) tt does not wet the glass envelope in which it 
is put. 

The bulb of a thermometer is made large, and the bore of 
the stem kept small, so that small expansions or contractions of 
the mercury due to small changes of temperature may be readily 
noted by the rise or fall of the thin column in the stem. The 
thinness of the bulb also increases the sensitiveness of the 
instrument. 

Akohol thermometers are used for measuring very low 
roeratures^ and also for what aie caX\fed riCmxvKwni ^CsverccLOk- 
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meters. Alcohol is a liquid that has never been frozen at any 

degree of cold to which the earth is subjected. 

Air thermometers are used to measure very slight variations 

of temperature, as gases expand more than liquids, and also for 

very high temperatures. 

66. Maximum and Minimum Thermometers. — The maxi- 
mum thermometer is an instrument used for indicating the 
highest temperature to which it has been exposed since it was 
adjusted. Rutherford's maximum self-registering thermometer 
consists of an ordinary mercurial thermometer placed in an 
horizontal position, and having a small piece of steel inside the 
\^t beyond the mercury. 
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Fig. 60. — Maximum and minimum thermometers fixed horizontally on a rectangular 
piece of wood. A^ maximum thermometer, containing mercury, with the mdex 
registering 32° C. as the highest temperature attained. B, minimum thermometer, 
containing alcohol, with the mdex registering 5° C. below zero as the lowest tempera- 
ture reached. 

As the mercury expands with increase of temperature it 
pushes the steel before it, and as it contracts it leaves the steel 
in the furthest position to which it has been driven. The end 
of the steel nearest the surface of the mercury marks the highest 
temperature since it was last set. The instrument can be pre- 
pared for another observation on bringing back the steel into 
contact with the mercury by means of a magnet. 

The minimum thermometer is used to indicate the lowest 
temperature reached since the last observation. It contains 
alcohol instead of mercury, and inside the alcohol contained in 
the tube there is a smaJJ index of glass, wil\v lYi^ i\ii\\\^^\. ^xA 
touching the surface of the alcohol. This Ivibe Vs a\so ^^c^^ 
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horizontally. As the alcohol contracts it carries the index of 
glass with it, but when it expands the index is left behind 
Thus the end of the index nearest the surface of the spirit shows 
the lo^vest temperature. The index can be again got into position 
by inclining the tube. 

Most maximum thermometers are now constructed to 
record without an index. A part of the fine tube of the ther- 
mometer is drawn out to much greater fineness. As the mercury 
expands it passes this constriction, but as it contracts it is not 
able to pass the constriction owing to friction and its cohesion. 
The mercury therefore remains at the highest point of tempera- 
ture reached since last set. The thermometer is set by holding 
the bulb downwards and giving a rapid jerk. 

67. Uses of the Thermometer — Methods of using Ther- 
mometers. — ^We have seen that a thermometer is used for 
measuring the temperature or degrees of heat of substances 
brought into contact with it, but in order to do this accurately 
certain precautions must be observed. We must take care that 
the thermometer is only affected by the body whose tempera- 
ture we wish to ascertain, and that it is neither receiving heat 
from nor giving up heat to other bodies. We must also allow 
the thermometer to be sufficiently long in contact with the 
body to acquire the same temperature. Thus, to ascertain 
the temperature of a liquid we must allow the bulb and part of 
the stem to remain in the liquid for a short time. The tem- 
perature of the human body may be ascertained by placing a 
small thermometer in the mouth till it has come into thermal 
equilibrium with it. 

One of the most important uses of the thermometer is to 
ascertain the temperature of the atmosphere. To do this is a 
somewhat difficult matter. If we allow the sun to shine upon 
it, the reading will be too high. Hence, to find out the tem- 
perature of the air the thermometer must be in the shade. 
Here, however, it must not be affected by bodies colder than 
the air, or the reading will be too low. The air must also 
have free access to the instrument on all sides. To meet 
these difficulties, a maximum and minimum thermometer are 
often placed inside a. rectangular scteen made oi \^oodVsvrrt^d 
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on all sides except the top, and placed on legs in an open 
space, so that the instruments are about four feet from the 
ground. They are thus protected from radiation either from 
the sun or from surrounding objects, and their readings show 
the highest and lowest temperatures since last set. 

68. Black-bulb Thermometer in Vacuo. — This is a ther- 
mometer constructed, not for the purpose of measuring the 
temperature of the air, but for measuring the intensity of solar 
radiation, or the amount of the sun*s heat that reaches the 
layer of the atmosphere where it is placed. It would not 
suffice to expose an ordinary thermometer to the sun's rays 
for this purpose, for the bright bulb would reflect and radiate 
back some of the heat that fell upon it. But when the bulb 
and part of the stem are coated with lampblack (a variety of 
carbon) the whole of the sun*s rays are absorbed. To prevent 
loss of heat from this bulb by air-currents and radiation, it is 




Fig. 6z. — Solar radiation (black-bulb) thermometer. 

enclosed in a clear glass tube with a bulb blown at the end, 
and this outer tube and bulb are exhausted of air. The 
black-bulb thermometer thus consists of a good maximum 
thermometer, having the bulb and about an inch of the stem 
coated with dull lampblack and enclosed in an exhausted 
glass tube. It is placed about four feet from the ground, and 
freely exposed to the sun's rays. 

The ordinary rule for using the instrument is to notice 
the maximum temperature indicated during the day, and to 
compare this with the maximum temperature indicated by the 
shade thermometer. The difference of the two thermometers 
indicates the greatest amount of solar radiation during that day. 

69. Exceptional Effect of Heat on Water. — At most 
temperatures water obeys the general rule, expanding for an 
increase of tempemture, and contracting for a d\mm>i\A.otv ol 
tempemture, ^u/ ^^teen 4° and o^ C. it is an excep^on to tU 
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general rule. At a temperature of 4° C. it has its maximum 
density, i,e, a given volume then weighs more than at any other 
temperature. As it sinks from 4° to 0° C. it gets specifically 
lighter owing to expanding. That water has its 
maximum density at about 4° C. can be sho\^Ti by 
means of a glass bulb containing a little mercury, 
and so adjusted that it just floats in water of about 
4° C. As the water is cooled or warmed below or 
above this temperature, the bulb slowly sinks to the 
Fig. 62. bottom. Let us now trace the changes in the volume 
of water as a quantity is heated or cooled. 

As before remarked, if we take a vessel of water and heat 
it, the water begins to expand until it reaches its boiling-point 
It then passes off as vapour, increasing in volume about 1700 
times. But before it is all evaporated, take some of the hot 
water and let it cool slowly, and it can easily be shown that 
it contracts until it comes near the freezing-point, 39° F. 
(4° C), when it begins to expand^ and continues to do so until 
the freezing-point is reached, 32° F. (0° C). Just as it becomes 
solid it again enlarges, so that ice is lighter than water bulk 
for bulk. 

The specific gravity of ice is 0*92, water being i. Hence 
it is that ice forms on the surface and will float. 

Water has, therefore, its greatest density and least bulk at 
39° F. (4° C). At 32° F. (0° C.) it freezes. Hence between 
the temperatures of 39° F. and 32° F. (4° C. and 0° C.) water 
behaves in an exceptional manner, expanding as the tempera- 
ture falls from 39° F. to 32° F., and contracting as the tem- 
perature rises from 32° F. to 39^ F. This exceptional behaviour 
of water between 39° F. and 32° F. is of great importance in 
the economy of nature. If water did not expand as the 
temperature gets near the freezing-point and at the moment 
of freezing, the whole of the water in a river or lake would 
increase in density and sink from the surface to the bottom 
till the whole reached 32° F. It would then become solid 
throughout, and, instead of having the ice form on the top as it 
now does, the whole mass would become frozen. 

Probably the reason why ice expand"^ a\. \Jcife motciecA. c*! 
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freezing is that the arrangement of the crystals in ice (for ice 
te a crystalline structure) takes up more room than when the 
water is in the liquid state. 

We will now summarize these facts in a tabular way : — 
(i) Ice expands from below freezing-point to 32° F. like 
other solids. 

(2) At 32° F. ice melts, and there is contraction of bulk. 

(3) From 32°. to 39° F. the water still further contracts. 

(4) At 39° F. the water has its maximum density or least 
bulk. 

(5) From 39° F. to 212° F. the water expands. 

(6) At 212° F. the water boils and undergoes enormous 
expansion. 

(7) Water-vapour expands regularly on being further 
heated. 

The pupil may write out the above table, using Centigrade 
degrees instead of those of Fahrenheit. 

We are now able to understand clearly what takes place 
when a pond or other sheet of water freezes. The water at 
the surface is first chilled by the cold air, and this, becoming 
heavier than the water below, sinks, whilst the lighter, warmer 
water rises to supply its place. This goes on till the tempera- 
ture of the whole mass is reduced to 39° F. (4° C), after 
which the surface water no longer sinks, for on being cooled 
below 39° F. the water expands, and, being lighter than the 
deeper water, remains at the top. This colder water at the 
surface, being then reduced to the freezing-point, is turned into 
solid ice floating on the water below, and serves to some 
extent as a protection from the cold at the surface. The ice 
formed then slowly increases in thickness in 
proportion to the intensity of the cold at the 
surface. 

The great force with which water expands 
on freezing can be shown by the following 

experiment:— p,^, 63. ~ iron shell 

An iron bombshell or bottle is filled quite broken by freezing 

^ water. 

full with water, and then firmly closed with 

an iron screw. The shell or bottle is then exposed \.o iio%\., 
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and after a time it is heard to burst with a loud noise, and a 
quantity of ice is forced through the crack as is shown in the 
figure. 

Experiment 40. — Mix together snow and salt, or pounded ice and salt, 
in about equal proportions. Place a thermometer in the mixture, an<l 
notice that the temperature is below the freezing-point of water. Now 
put into this " freezing mixture " a small bottle full of water and tightly 
corked. In a short time the water will be frozen and the vessel burst. 

70. Conduction.— Conduction of heat is the transference of 
heat through the mass of a body from particle to particle. K 
we place a rod of iron and a piece of wood of the same lengfl^ 
in the fire, we shall soon find that the iron becomes hot at the 
opposite end, owing to the conduction of heat from molecule 
to molecule along tiie rod, while the wood can be held in th^ 
hand as it bums away. This simple experiment shows that a^ 
substances do not conduct heat equally well, some being goo^ 
conductors and soitie bad conductors. 

Substances which rapidly pass heat on from particle to 
particle are called good conductors of heat, those which pass i^ 
on slowly are called bad conductors. Most of the metals zx0 
good conductors of heat, silver and copper being the two best 

Experiment 41. — Round a brass tube wrap smoothly a piece of paper 
and hold it in the flame of a gas-burner or spirit-lamp for a short time. 
Notice that the paper is not scorched, because the brass conducts away the 
heat of the flame so readily and rapidly. Repeat the experiment, wrapping 
the paper around a wooden rod of the same size. This time the paper is 
scorched because wood is a poor conductor of heat. 

Experimefit 42. — Twist a stout iron and a stout copper wire (of equal 
thickness) together at one end. At about 4 inches from the joint fasten a 
marble on each with a little beeswax. Heat the joining of the wires in si 
Bunsen flame, and notice that the marble on the copper falls first, as copper 
is a better conductor than iron. 

By experiments similar to the last it has been shown that 
metals are the best conductors of heat, silver being the best of 
all. A silver spoon left for a minute in a cup of hot tea bums 
one's fingers, while a spoon of common metal merely plated 
with silver only becomes warm. 

Experiment 43. — Turn on a gas jet, but do not light it. Hold over it 
a piece of wire gauze. The gas passes through the gauze, and may be lit 
above the gauze. The flame does not pass below and ignite the gas near 
the jet, for the iron gauze conducts away the heat so rapidly that the tem- 
perature of the gas beneath is not raised to the ignition point (Fig. 64). 
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This illustrates the principle on which the miner's safety-lamp is 
constructed. 

Liquids are bad conductors of heat, as may be shown by 
the following experiment : — 

Experiment 44. — Hold a test-tube nearly full of water so that a flame 
plays upon the upper layers of the water (Fig. 65). After a short time the 






Fig. 64. 



Fig. 65. 



water at the top will begin to boil, and yet the bottom of the test-tube feels 
quite cooL In fact, a piece of ice may be kept weighted down at the 
bottom of the test-tube without melting, so badly does water conduct heat. 

Gases are extremely bad conductors of heat, though it is 
difficult to show this by a simple experiment, as their particles 
are always in motion. 

Many illustrations and applications of the various conduct- 
ing powers of different substances can be given. In a room 
without fire, touch in turn the carpet, the table, the mantelpiece, 
and the fender. These are all at the same temperature but feel 
quite different. The sensation given to the skin on touching 
bodies depends mainly on the conducting power of the sub- 
stance. The metal fiender feels coldest, because the particles 
touched pass on the heat of the hand rapidly to other particles, 
so that the hand has its temperature quickly lowered. The 
stone particles of the mantelpiece conduct heat from the hand 
less rapidly than the iron particles, so that it does not feel as 
cold as the fender. The wood of the table is sX\\\ sYcywet m 
conducting beat, while the woollen particles oi \!Cifc car^^X 
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scarcely conduct at all. Wool, feathers, cotton, straw, aid. 
other organic substances, are all poor conductors. Clothes do 
not make our bodies warm, but- only keep them warm, for, 
being bad conductors, they carry off the bodily heat but slowlf 
to the outside cooler air. Ice can be kept from melting on a 
warm day by packing it in sawdust or wrapping it in a blankd; 
Thus a bad conductor may not only keep heat in, but also keep 
it out. 

7 1 . Convection. — Convection of heat is the distribution of 
heat by the movement of the particles of a body from one 
position to another. It is tiw 
general way by which heat is 
distributed through liquids and 
gases. It cannot occur in solids, 
as the relative position of that 
particles is fixed. The particles 
of a fluid, after being heated, 
move away from the source o* 
heat and give place to othei 
particles, for the heated particles- 
■; being expanded, become speci- 
fically lighter and rise. As jusl 
shown, water heated near its 
surface shows little rise of tem- 
^'°'d^Si^ihe"M"in™or»aK™'''' pcraturc beneath. If,however,the 
water be heated at the bottom, 
it soon becomes warmer throughout. This is not due to con- 
duction, but the particles of liquid near the lamp or fire become 
heated, expand, and rise to the top. Colder particles descend 
to take their place, and these in their, turn get heated and 
rise. In this way ascending and descending currents are 
formed, and the heat is spread through the whole mass. By 
introducing small pieces of blue litmus these currents can be 
rendered visible. The air is heated in this way by contact 
with the warm earth, and the heated air, becoming specifically 
lighter, ascends, and these convection-currents are the cause of 
winds. 

73. Badiation. — There is a third important way in which 
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heat passes from one place to another. The sun's heat, for 
example, reaches the earth neither by conduction nor by con- 
yection, but by a process called radiation. Radiation is a 
wave-motion transmitted through the elastic and subtle medium 
that fills all space and which is called the ether. " Radiant 
heat is the same thing as what is called light, only perceived by 
us through a different channel. The same radiation which 
when we become aware of it by the eye, we call light, when we 
detect it by a thermometer, or by the sensation of heat, we call 
radiant heat." Heat, therefore, is said to pass by radiation 
from one body to another when the body warmed is separated 
from the source of heat by some other medium, as the air or 
the all-penetrating ether. The medium itself may not be 
warmed at all. The radiant energy (par. 57) from the sun 
passes through dry air without warming it to any great extent, 
and is then absorbed by the earth. The heated earth then 
passes it on to the air in contact with it. 

It is the radiant heat from a fire that warms us as we stand 
before it, for the air between us and the fire is but a bad con- 
ductor of heat. . Every hot body is sending out radiant energy 
in all directions, whether the body be luminous, like a jet of 
gas, or non-luminous, like a vessel of hot water. Two classes of 
waves of radiant energy are thus distinguished — those which 
produce both light and heat effects (luminous heat-rays), and 
those which produce heat effects only (obscure heat-rays), 
though the waves themselves are of the same kind and differ 
only in wave-length. When waves of radiant energy fall upon 
any body a portion is usually absorbed and produces heat in 
the body, while another portion is reflected or thrown back from 
the surface. Some substances, however, absorb or reflect but 
few waves of radiant energy, for they trans^nit or allow 
the greater part to pass through them, though few substances 
readily transmit both luminous heat-rays and obscure heat-rays. 
Thus water-vapour transmits the former, but absorbs the latter. 
It is important to notice that in the process of radiation the 
heat does not pass as ^?^/ through space, but as a form of wave- 
motion called radiant energy, and this radiant ervet^'^ \% q.q>w- 
yerted into heat, or light, or electricity accoidmg \.o >Jw& xv-aXxa^ 
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of the substance that receives it. The molecules of a heated 
substance are in a state of rapid vibratory motion, and this 
motion appears to be communicated to the subtle, all-pervading, 
imponderable ether, through which it is propagated in straight 
lines (rapid to-and-fro wave-motion) with enormous velocity. 
The vibrations of the ether on their way are not heat nor light, 
but a form of energy called "radiant energy," that may be 
transformed into heat and light again on meeting a suitable 
body. The vibration-waves in the ether that are convertible 
into heat are sometimes called radiant heat, or obscure heat-rays^ 
while those that may affect us as both light and heat are often 
called luminous rays. But the two kinds of waves are of the 
same kind and differ only in length of wave, and many lumi- 
nous waves may produce heating effects as well. All waves of 
radiant energy are reflected or refracted just as light is, and the 
laws of reflection and refraction will be explained in the chapter 
on Light. 

73. Quantity of Heat. — The temperature of a body 
measures the intensity of the body's heat or its degree of hot- 
ness, but it is not a measure of quantity of heat, for a gallon of 
boiling water has the same temperature as a pint of boiling 
water, though it is plain that eight times the amount of heat was 
necessary to raise the gallon of water to the boiling-point aS that 
required to raise the pint of water. In order to measure the 
amount or quantity of heat required to produce some change 
in a body, we must adopt some quantity of heat as the imit 
quantity. The unit quantity of heat is the amount of heat required 
to raise the temperature of i lb, of water 1° C. 

To raise 2 lbs. of water 1° C. it will require 2 units of heat, 
to raise 6 lbs. of water 3° C. 18 units of heat will be required, 
and so on. It is thus easy to see how to calculate the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of a given mass 
(weight) of water through a certain number of degrees. Of 
course the same amount of heat is given out when the tempera- 
ture falls through the same range. 

If we mix two equal masses of water at different tempera- 
tures, the new temperature is the mean of the two temperatures. 
Thus I lb. of water at 40° mixed mXh t Vo. ^\. ^c? ^'^^'s»>\^^ 
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mass of 2 lbs. at a temperature of ^ ^ = 65°. With differ- 
ent weights of water, it is easy to calculate the temperature of 
the mixture by dividing the total number of units of heat by the 
total weight. Thus 3 lbs. of water at 16° C. mixed with 5 lbs. 
at 56° C. will give us 8 lbs. at 41° C. For 3 lbs. at 16° has 48 
units of heat above 0° C, and 5 lbs. at 56° has 280 units ; 
48 + 280 = 328, and 328 -7- 8 = 41. 

So far we have only spoken of mixing certain weights of the 
same substance. Let us now try mixing different substances. 
Mix I lb. of water at 100° with i lb. of mercury at 40°. Instead 
of a mean temperature of 70° we get a temperature of 98°, so 
that 2° which the water loses by cooling from 100° to 98°, i,e. 2 
heat units, suffices to heat an equal weight of mercury 58°, viz. 
from 40° to 98®, so that i unit of heat will raise the temperature 
of I lb. of mercury 29°. Again, mix i lb. of water at 100° with 
I lb. of turpentine at 40°, and the resulting mixture will have a 
temperature of about 80°, i.e, 20 units cf heat, which the water 
loses, raise the temperature of the same weight of turpentine 40°, 
or I unit of heat will raise i lb. of turpentine 2°. Hence we see 
that the same quantity of heat will raise i lb. of different sub- 
stances through different ranges of temperature ; and conversely 
equal weights of different substances in cooling through the 
same range of temperature give out different quantities of heat. 
The fact that different substances require 
different quantities of heat to raise equal 
weights through the same temperature, or 
that they give out different quantities in 
cooling through the same temperature, is ex- 
pressed by saying that the capacity for heat 
varies in different substances. 

Experiment 45. — Fasten a piece of lead weighing 
I lb. to a string, and suspend it in a beaker contain- 
ing I lb. of cold water. Heat the water until a 
thermometer shows that it is boiling. The hot water 
and the lead in it will thus be brought to the same 
temperature, 100° C. Provide two other beakers con- 
taimng equal weights of cold water, and put the hot ¥\g. 6t. 

l«ul into one of these, and the equal weight of hot 
water into the other* Stir and note the tempetatvue^. \\. "wV^ \i^ \o>ra.^ 
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that the temperature of the 2 lbs. of water is much higher than the 
ture of the water into which the hot lead was placed. There mi 
fore, have been more heat required to raise the i lb. of water t< 
than to raise the i lb. of lead to 100° C, i.e, water has a greater 
for heat than lead. 

Experiment 46. — Heat four balls of about equal weight, a 
of different metals, to the same temperature (about 150° C.) in an 

Place them, by means of hook 
taneously on a thick cake of bees^ 
they cool through the same ten 
the iron ball melts most wax, as 
sinking deepest. The copper bal 
next, then the lead, while the bisi 
melts least. This experiment sh 
of these four metals, iron has th< 
Fig. 68. iCumming's '^ Heat"") capacity for heat and bismuth the 

By comparing the amounts of ice which different ho 
can melt in cooling down through the same range of t 
ture to the freezing-point we can compare the relative a 
for heat of such bodies. 

74. Specific Heat. — The unit quantity of heat is that < 
which raises i lb. of water i °C. Experiments sh( 
this same quantity of heat will raise the temperature of 
any other solid or liquid substance more than 1° C. 
other solid or liquid substance requires so much heat 
a unit weight through 1° C., water is said to have a 
capacity for heat than any other solid or liquid. The 
for heat of any other substance compared to the capa 
heat that water has, is called the Specific Heat of t! 
stance. This comparison or ratio can be put in the f 
form : — 

Specific heat of \ _ no. of units of heat req. to raise i lb. of sub 
a substance j ~ no. of units of heat req. to raise i lb. of w 

Calling the specific heat of water i, it follows, from 
have said, that the specific heats of other substances wil 
than I. Here is a table giving a few samples of 
heats : — 

Water, i. Mercury, 0*03. 

Iron, c 1 1 4. Turpentine, 0*47 . 

Copper, 0*095. Ic^> o'^o. 

Silver, o'o 57 . Steam, o* <p. 

Lead, 0*03. Kax, o-^tj. 
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The great specific heat of water, that is, the fact that water 
takes, weight for weight, much more heat to raise its temperature 
I degree than any other substance, and gives out much more 
heat in cooUng i degree than any other substance, is of great im- 
portance in nature. Nearly three-fourths of the earth's surface 
is covered with water, and this is constantly either absorbing the 
sun's heat or giving it off to the overlying air. Hence water 
acts as a great equalizer of climate for all places near the sea, 
while districts in the interior of a continent show much greater 
variations of temperature at the different seasons of the year. 

75. Solids show no Change of Temperature during Melting 
or Fusion. — Solids begin to change into liquids at a definite 
temperature, called their melting-point, and during this change 
of state heat is absorbed without rise of temperature. The 
reason of this is that during a change of state, the heat-energy 
that is being given to the body is expended in doing work 
instead of increasing temperature — it is used up in moving 
apart the particles of the body. 

Experiment 47. — Take a block of ice and place it in a vessel. The ice 
may be below freezing-point, say at 10° C. Apply heat slowly, keeping 
a thermometer in contact with the ice. The temperature of the ice rises 
to 0° C, which is its melting-point. Continue the heat whilst stirring, 
and notice that the thermometer remains at 0° C. until the ice is entirely 
melted, when it again begins to rise. 

This experiment shows that in order to change ice into 

liquid water a certain quantity of heat is used in overcoming 

the attraction of the molecules of the ice, and in moving them 

into different positions. As this heat is not sensible, that is, 

does not affect the thermometer, it was formerly said to become 

latent^ or hidden. The expression latefit heat is still kept, 

though we now understand what has become of it. Experiment 

shows that if we add i lb. of water at 80° C. to i lb. of ice at 

0° C, and take care that no heat is lost, we shall get 2 lbs. of 

water at 0°. This shows that 80 units of heat are consumed in 

melting 1 lb. of ice. The latent heat of watef, i,e, the latent 

heat of the fusion of ice, is therefore said to be 80 thermal units. 

Other solids, as sulphur, tin, etc., also melt at a definite 

temperature^ and then absorb heat without rise o^ lettt^et^XMx^ 

during melting or fusing. 
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When a liquid loses heat its temperature falls to a certsdn 
point, and then the liquid becomes solid. During freezing or J 
solidification the solid gives back the same quantity of heat that \ 
was required to change it from a solid to a liquid. The 
temperature at which a solid, on warming, melts, is under 
ordinary conditions the same as the temperature at which the 
cooling liquid solidifies. Water freezes at 0° C. (32° F.), and 
ice melts at 0° C, so that 0° C. may be called the meiting-pdnt 
of ice, or the freezing-point of water. Water at 0° C. has been 
described as ice at 0° plus the latent heat of melting. The 
great latent heat of liquefaction of ice produces in nature results 
as important as the high specific heat of water. Ice and snow 
require so much heat to become liquid that when a thaw sets in 
there is no sudden large flood, but a slow continuous melting for 
some time. On the other hand, so much heat must be given 
out as the water becomes solid, that lakes and rivers freeze 
very slowly. 

76. Change of Volume during Solidification. — Most liquids 
contract on solidifying and increase in volume on liquefaction. 
Thus liquid wax, on becoming solid, shrinks about 4 per cent, 
and when melted lead is poured into a narrow mould a hollow 
is formed at the centre as the liquid solidifies. Ice, as already 
mentioned (par. 69), is an exception to the above law. When 
water solidifies it expands about 9 per cent., and on liquefying 
it contracts. 

Experimetit 48. — Nearly fill a flask with lumps of ice, and then fill up 
with water. Put in a cork provided with a piece of glass tubing 12 or 15 
inches long (Fig. 54), and notice the point to which the column of liquid 
rises in the tube. Place the flask in tepid water, and observe how the 
liquid column sinks as the ice melts, and thus shows the contraction of 
volume that is taking place. 

77. Liquids show no Change of Temperature daring 
Boiling. — Liquids boil under ordinary conditions at a definite 
temperature, and during this change of state heat is absorbed 
without further rise of temperature. Thus when water is 
heated in a vessel open to the air its temperature rises to 100° 
C, and then the water begins to boil, as is shown by the 
bubbles of steam that form within the liquid and then escape at 
its surface. The temperature at wYiicYi a Y\c3^\^ xrcAex oi^JMaax^ 
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J atmosfiieiic pressure gives off vapour freely is called its boiling- 
fmt. While boiling, the temperature remains the same until 
tbe whole of the water has boiled away, the heat that is absorbed 
during ebullition being consumed in doing work upon the mole- 
cules of the substance. 

This latent heal of vaporization, as it is often called, is very 
great in the case of steam, far i lb. of water requires 540 
units of heat to convert it into steam. All this heat is given 
out again during the process of condensation. 

It should be noticed that a liquid slowly gives off vapour 
Erotn its surface at all temperatures. This change of a liquid 
into vapour at a temperature below the boiling-point is called 
a/i^oration. 

ExptHmeul 49.^Take a large flask provided wilh a rubber cork 
hiving two holes Through one of the holes pass a thermonieter, and into 
ibc other fit a piece of glass 
InbingbenlatnghtiingleB — 

half 6U the flask wilh pure 
insert the cork, and then heat 
the water until it boils Push 
lie llttrmomeler down into the 
boUii^ water, and notice thai 
the temperainre of the boiling 
"Iter remains fixed Raise ihe 
thmnomeler into the steam from 
the boiling water (as shown la 
the figure), and observe that it 
shows the same temperature as 
ihe boiling pure water, viz 
100° C. Now obtain a cylinder 
ot water, B, and a piece of glass 
Inbing as shown in the figure 
Connecl the two pieces of glass 
lubing with an indiarubber lube, 
and pass the steam from the 
boiling water into tlie cold wnter 
The steam condenses at once 
wilh a crackLng sound, owing 
to the sudden collapse of the 
stcsm - bubbles and the cold 

rapidly, owing to the large 
amount of latent heat of sleam 
that is set free If the passage 
of steam be continued, Ihe cold 

point, when no more sleam will be .^ „ ,... 

bubbles thtoagb tbe water as fast aa it entfll '' Ge.ohoe bb i-hch 
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78. The Boiling-point of a Liquid is dependent 01 
Fiesanre at its Bnrhoe.— When a liquid is boiling, the pie 
exerted by its vapour is equal to the pressure on the sutfa 
the atmosphere in which the boiling takes place. It fol 
then, that if boiling takes place under an increased atmosp 
pressure, water will be above 100° C. when it boils ; if un 
diminished atmosi^ieric pressure, water will boil at a 
temperature than 100° C. In the experiment just desci 
when the steam is passed into cold water, it has to overcc 
greater pressure than when it can escape freely into th 
and this increases the boihng-point. If the steam be p 
into mercury to the depth of ab 
inches, the boiling-point may be 
raised about 7 degrees. 

Experimtnt 50. — Take a. round-bo 
flask and boil watei m it till thf air is ei 
and the flask filled above Ihe water will 
only. Remove it from the flame and c 
cork it. After boiling has ceased, poi 
water upon it. This condenses some 
water-vapour, and thus lowers the pres: 
the surface of the liquid. Boiling re-com 
nnder the diminisbed pressure. 

79. The Latent Heat of Vap 
tion. — Whenever water or any 
liquid is being converted into vi 
heat is absorbed during the process. During evaporation, 
no special source of heat is being applied to the liquid, th 
is mainly obtained from the liquid that is evaporating, s 
this liquid and whatever it touches becomes colder. 
experiments illustrate this cooling effect of evaporation. 

Exferinutil 51. — Take two thermometers showing the same 
rature. Drop upon the bulb of one some of the liquid called eth 
as [his evaporates, observe the fall of temperature owing to Ihe evap 
ether withdrawing heat from Ihe bulb and from the mercury in the h 

Experiment 52. — Upon a block of dry wood pul a spoonful of 
and place a beaker containing a little ether in this water. Blow i 
beaker with bellows to hasten the evaporation of the ether. So mu 
will be withdrawn from the beaker and the water beneath it by th 
evaporation of the ether, that the beaker becomes frozen to the bloci 

Many other examples o{ (he cooVvn^ eff^t tif eva^c 
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might be given. Fanning the skin when moist with perspiration 
is a common method of cooling the body. Watering the 
roads in summer not only allays the dust, but cools the ground 
and the air near it. Porous bottles are used in hot countries, 
so that the evaporation of the liquid from their outside surface 
may keep the contents cool. 

The heat used up in converting a liquid into a vapour 
becomes potential heat-energy, and reappears as kinetic heat- 
energy sensible to a thermometer when the liquid cools again. 

Experitnetit 53. — Heat a kettle of water, taking the temperature with a 
thermometer from time to time. Notice that at ic»° C. the water boils. 
Continue the heat, and notice that the temperature ceases to rise. The 
heat that is being applied after boiling has begun is being used up in 
turning the water into steam. Let the steam escaping from the spout fall 
on a cold slate or other object, and notice how hot the cold object becomes 
as the steam condenses upon it. It is heated by the heat given up by the 
steam as it changes its condition and passes into the liquid state. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
LIGHT. 

80. Radiation. — The heat-energy of a body at a high tempera- 
ture consists of some kind of vibratory motion of the material 
molecules of the body. This molecular vibration of a hot 
body is transformed into energy of vibration of the surrounding 
ether through which it is transmitted at the enormous rate of 
186,000 miles a second by a process called radiation. The 
energy of vibration possessed by the ether is termed radiant 
energy (par. 72), and this radiant energy, on meeting certain 
bodies, may again be transformed into heat and light, or may- 
produce chemical changes, the different effects depending on 
the length of the vibrations (undulations) of the ether. The 
vibrations are propagated through the ether in straight lines in 
all directions, the movement being transverse or across the 
line in which motion takes place. Each separate set or 
line of vibrations is called a ray^ so that according to their 
effect we speak of rays of radiant heat, rays of light, and 
chemical or actinic rays. The undulations of comparative 
great wave-length give rise to the sensation of heat only, and 
are sometimes spoken of as obscure heat-rays ; the undulations 
of medium wave-length may not only produce heat-effects, but 
can affect our eyes as light ; while the waves of short wave- 
length (less than g^^pQ^ inch) produce no light-effects on our 
eyes, but act chemically on compounds of silver. 

Light, therefore, is a portion of radiant energy, and consists 
of those minute vibrations of the ether which, acting upon the 
eyes, render visible the objects from which the vibrations pro- 
ceed. As it consists of vibrations of the invisible ether it is 
itself invisible. 
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8i. Rectilinear Propagation of Light. — Light travels in 
straight lines as long as it is passing through the same homo- 
geneous medium. (A medium is any substance through which 
light can pass, and it is said to be homogeneous when it has the 
same composition, structure, and density throughout.) Though 
light itself is invisible, we can often trace the path of light-rays 
by the dust-motes that are illumined as it passes through a 
chink into a shielded space, and this path is always a straight 
line. If light-rays had a bent direction in the air, we could see 
round a comer. 

Experiment 54. — Take three cards and make a fine hole through each. 
Place them a short distance apart, one behind the other, and with the three 
holes in the same straight line. Place a candle in front of the first, and, 
on looking through the third, we see light from the candle. On moving 
any one of the cards aside, no ray from the candle reaches the eye. 

The inversion of the images of objects by rays of light that 
pass through small apertures proves that light travels in straight 

lines. 

Experiment 55. — Fit up a small tube or box to form a "pin-hole 
camera." At the front is a small hole, and at the hinder part there is a 
movable screen of tissue- 
paper or ground glass. q n n» 
Place in front of the pin- 
hole any small illumined t 

object, and an inverted V"" 

image of the object will L riI"l-_--r^ 

be seen on the screen. I ^^., < 

Push the screen nearer a " 

the pin-hole, and notice 

that the size of the image . _ 

diminishes ; draw the p,^. 71._Pin.hole camera, showing how the inverted 
screen further back, and image of the arrow AB Is produced by the rectilinear 

the size of the image rays of light. QS, movable screen, 

will increase. From the 

point rays proceed in all directions, but only the ray ao can pass through 
the hole and illuminate the point a* on the screen, and a' is in a straight 
line with a. Similarly with the ray that passes through from b. Each 
other point of ab also produces its image on the screen, so that the total 
result IS an inverted image of ab. 

Diffused light is produced by an overlapping of images, as 
would be shown by pricking other holes in the front of the 
camera, until the images of a candle become so numerous that 
the screen would be illuminated all over. 

%2, Shadows, — It is in consequence of \\^l \.ia.N^vcv% vsx 
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straiglit lines that a dark space or shadow is formed behind a 
opaque body placed in the path of a beam of light 
nature of the shadow will depend on the size of the luminoil 
body. 

If tlie source of light be a point, or very small, as a pin-hd 
llirough the cap of an optical lantern, the rays from the pom 




form a diverging cone, so that an opaque object cuts off 
light entirely from a space behind it This space, marked 
by lines from the luminous point to various points of 
object, receives no light at all. The dark space, or a secOOr 
of it upon any surface, is called the shadon of the opaqiU 
object. If the source of light, hoH e\ er, is of considerable size 
so that rays are proceedmg from many points of a lumino^ 
object, we get behind an opaque object a central part called tSl 
umbra on which no light at all falls, and a surrounding pa# 
called the penumbra, which gtts light from some part of th) 
s object. The si7e and naturt of these two spaces wa 




depend on the relative sizes of the luminous object and t 
opaque body, as showTi in Fig. 73. With an opaque objoS 
less than the luminous bodj, Vhy \im\ii:a. fotm ^ cone t 
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comes to a point behind ; with an opaque object larger than 
tht luminous body, the umbra cone increases in width with the 
distance behind. 

%l. Reflection of Light. — When rays of light fall upon the 
surface of an opaque object, part of the light is absorbed, and 
pwrt thrown back or reflected. When the surface is a smooth 
plane surface, like that of a mirror, or the surface of a liquid, 
reflection takes place in a regular way. With rough, uneven 
surfaces, the light reflected is scattered irregularly, and it is 
this irregularly reflected light that renders the object visible. 

For smooth plane mirrors the law of reflection is — 

The ofigle of imidetue is equal to the angle of reflection^ and 
the itiddent and reflected rays are both in the same plane^ this 
plane being perpendicular to t/ie reflecting surface. 

By the " angle of incidence " is meant the angle which the 
incident ray makes with the normal (perpendicular) at the 
point of incidence; by "the angle of reflection" is meant 
the angle which the reflected ray makes with the same per- 
pendicular. The law may be proved in the following way : — 

Experimefit 56. — Obtain a cardboard semicircle divided into degrees, 
and place a mirror L at its centre. Deflect a ray of light by means of 
bother mirror M, so that it falls on the mirror L at the foot of the per- 




Fig. 74.— Reflection of a ray of light from a plane mirror. 

pendicular OL. The reflected ray NR will be found to make the same 
number of degrees with the perpendicular ON that the incident ray MN 
makes with the perpendicular. Send a ray along the perpendicular ON, 
and it will be reflected along NO. 

84. Reflection from a Rotating Mirror. — If we send a 
ray of light, NI, perpendicularly upon a mirror, M,it is reflected 
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according to the law of reflection along itself in the direction 
IN. If now, without changing tlie incident ray, we turn the 
mirror into a new position, M', tlic 
normal to its surface is now IN', 
The mirror has been turned 
through the angle MIM', which 
NIN'. The incident 
ing on the mirror in 
M', is reflected along 
the angle NIN' is 
N', While, therefore, 
NIN', the reflected ray 




[m d h gh h g N R wh h is double the angle 
H d /.' rotate through anx 

ft d fiat aitf^h: 

ImajeB fo med n P ane M rro s by Reflection.— The 
d i^r plane mirrors are 



formed according to the law of reflection just stated, the 
reflection of the l^ht taking place in ordinary mirrors from 
the layer of metal at the back of the glass. Each reflected 
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pencil of light-rays prolonged behind the mirror meets in a 
point at the same distance behind that the object is in front ; 
and, as we always see objects in the direction of the light that 
reaches the eye, the image formed by a plane mirror is always 
seen at the same distance behind the mirror that the object 
is in front. 

The surface of still water forms a horizontal mirror, and 
reflected images of objects can therefore be seen in smooth 
ponds, the reflected image being inverted as each point of 
the image is as far below the mirror as the actual point is 
above the mirror. 

86. The Refraction of Light.— When a beam of light 
passes from one medium into another of different density, as 
from air into water or glass, if it falls on the surface of the 
second medium obliquely, it is bent or refracted out of its 
original direction. 

Experiment 57. — Arrange a vessel of water, into which a little soap has 
been nibbed so. as to render the light that passes into it more visible, upon 
a table in a darkened room, and send a beam of light upon the surface of 
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Fig. 78. 



Fks. 77. — it incident ray ; r, refracted ray. 

the water at different angles. When it falls obliquely it is seen to take a 
new direction on entering the water. A similar bending, but of different 
amount, would be seen with other liquids. 

On examination of various experiments, it will be found 
(i) that when light passes from a rarer into 
a denser medium, it is refracted at the 
surface of separation towards the perpen- 
dicular at the surface ; (2) that when Hght 
passes from a denser to a rarer medium, 
it is refracted at the surface away from the 
perpendicular to the surface. f»g. 79. 

The denser the new medium is, the greater \s \he ^xs\a\35\\. 




of refraction, Thus salt water is denser than fresh water, t 
a ray of light passing from air into fresh water is 
towards the perpendicular, and then, on passing into a deepff ' 
layer of salt water, it is further refracted (P'ig. 79), 

As a consefiuence of refraction, a river or vessel of n ata | 
appears less deep than it really is, and the position (rf''^H 
object in the water appears to be nearer the surface tiv^^l 
really is. This effect of refraction is shown in Figs. 80, SlJ^H 
Fig. So, the ray of light SI, that comes from the point S^M 
leaving the water, is refracted at I away from the perpendicular, 
so that its apparent position is in ihe direction AIS'. In 



/^' 




I 



Fig. 81, the small diverging pencil of rays from the point A 
is shown, and not merely a single ray, and the prolongation 
backwards of the rays refracted at B meets at A' situated above 
A, so that the point A appears to he raised. 

Various common appearances and effects are accounted 
by refraction. 

Exptriment 5S. — Place a coin in an empty basin, and stand back 
ftiat the coin is jast hidden by the tiasin. Lei some one pciur water into Inc 
basin, and ihc coin will become visible. The reason will be mtderstood 
from Fig. 81. The light that enters the eye from the coin is bent away 
from the normal to the walcr-Euifa.ce, but to the eye it seems to have come 
in a straight Utie. 

Expfrimetit 59. — Hold a pencil or small stick in a vessel of water, and 
notice that it appears bent upwards on loolilng along the stick, as tbe light 
from each poinl of the slick in the water is refracted on passing fr "■■" 
water into the air, and the immersed portion is thus brought nea 



I 



eye. 



I 
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Eiftrintnl 60. —Take a thick sheet of plate-glass or » cnbe of glass, 

■inf place it over a sheet of pa|)er on which are inatked sttaiyht and curved 

. I^ok at Ihese lines ohliqmly (Fig. 8a), and notice ihat where the 




jM mlersects tnem they appeal hroktii as a rcfcull of refraction. Look 
luwii upon them petpcndicularly (Fig. 83), and they show no bioken 
j|-|>iaraDce aii before, but only appear to be raised beneath the gla^. 

When air or water through which light is passing is of 
unequal density owing to unequal heating, the refraction thus 
produced often produces a flickering or streaky appearance on 
objects seen through it 

87. Eefraction through a Pnsm ^In physics a prism is a 
1, traiisparLnt body through which light can pass. 




Allien light passes through a prism it suffers a double bending, 
iirrording to the iaws of refraction already staled, ^\^. %*, 



will explain this. The ray of light de from the otndl^ 
entering the triangular prism, is bent nearer to the perpendica 
eg, in the prism, and it passes along fh. On leaving the g 
at ^and passing into the rarer air, it is bent away froml 
perpendicular, ///, and passes along hk. An eye at k, Iher 
sees the candle-flame at / in the direction of the lim 
angle hcl\s'een the original and final direction of a ray ofll 





passing through the prism (angle del in Fig. 84) is called the 
deriiathm of the ray. 

A prism always acts so as to cause' a deviation of a 
of light towards its hose, and any object seen throtigi 

s displaced towards the edge or vertex of the prism. 

Objects seen through a prism are not only displaced, b 
are seen with coloured fringes, so that there is not only a 
ing of the light, but a breaking-up or dispersion of it. 
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light is monochromatic, i>. consists of one of the simple colours, 

there will only be a bending or refraction. 

88. Analysis of Light by a Prism. — ^When the white light, 
from the sun, from an electric arc, or other very hot body, is 

, sent through a prism, it not only imdergoes refraction, but it is 

I separated, owing to the unequal refraction of the various waves 
in it, into a band of colours called a spectrum. The colours of 
the prismatic spectrum are often denominated red, orange, 
yeMoVi green, blue, indigo, and violet ; but there is no sharp 

3^ separation, the various tints passing gradually into one 

f.6l. — Into a dark room let sunlight or light from a lantern 
a narrow horizontal slit, and it will be noticed that it forms 
on the wall where it falls. Now place a prism with its edge 
ii'and its base horizontal in the path of the beam. The path of 
earn is deviated from its original course towards the base of the 
upon a screen placed to receive the deviated beam a vertical 
[ooloar is seen (Fig. 85). White light is thus shown to be a compound 
ent coloured rays, and these different coloured rays, being unequally 
icfiBHBledby the prism, give rise to the continuous band of colour termed the 

Fig. 86 shows a section of a prism with the base upwards, 
and PQ represents a narrow beam of white light. On entering 
the prism the beam is refracted 
towards the base, and the various ^ 
constituents of the white light are 
seen to be refracted imequally, so 
that there is not only refraction 
but dispersion of the light. On 

leaving the prism there is again Fig. 86.— Diagram showing formation 
-. 1., fi, . 1 of a spectrum. 

refraction, and the light received 

on the screen shows red at one end of the spectrum and violet 
at the other. It is the red rays that are least bent, and the 
violet rays that suffer the greatest refraction. The intermediate 
rays of orange, yellow, green, blue, and indigo being refracted 
between in this order. 

That white light is really compounded of different colours 
is proved not only by the prismatic analysis of such light, but 
by the fact that the prismatic colours, when recombined, form 
white light by syfif^sis. 
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Exfvrinitut 62.— Place behind ihe first piism which has dispersed the 
white light into tlie spectral colours a second similai ptisro in the icvcrw 
])Qsition, as shown in Fig. 87. Tbi- 
second prism, refracting the coloured 
band unei|ually towajdB its base, jusl 
neutralizes the effect of the first prism, 
and the issuing beam E is white ud 
parallel lo the lirst beam S. 

Expenaient 63. — Upon a circular 
piece of cardboard paint sections of 
Fic. 87. prismatic colours in the same ordn 

and proportion Ba they occur in the 
spectrum. Such cardboard is often spoken of as Newton's disc The 
centre is usually left block. When such a disc is rapidly rotated, the eSect 
on Ihe eye is the same as if it received the impression of all the colours 
simultaneously, and a sensation of white or a greyish-white is produced. 

We have thus learnt (i) that ordinary white light is not 
simple in composition, but a compound of seven various colours 








that gradually blend into one another — red, orange, yellow.green 
blue, indigo, and violet ; (2) that white light can be dispersed by 
prism into a coloured band or spectrum showing these colour 
graAuaWy passing into one anolhcT ■, '^ <s^ lUe cause of thi 
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dispersion of white light is the different amounts of deviation 
which the diflferent tints undergo by refraction in the prism ; 
(4) that the red rays are the least refrangible — orange, yellow, 
blue, indigo, and violet being the order of increase in refrangi- 
bility of the others; (5) that the seVen spectral or rainbow 
colours can be recombined by synthesis to again form white 
Hght. 

Light, in fact, consist of ether-waves propagated from a 
luminous body, and these ether-waves are not of the same 
length, the difference of wave-lengths making itself known to 
our eyes as diflference of colour. Red is caused by light-waves 
of greatest length, and violet by light-waves of shortest length. 
Beyond the red are ether-waves of longer wave-length that 
produce heating effects on being absorbed, and beyond the 
violet are ether-waves that can produce chemical effects. 

89. The Colour of Bodies. — Strictly speaking, colour is a 
sensation, being the resultant effect upon our organs of sight of 
the rays of light (or ether-waves) that come from the object 
seen. Consider first the case of opaque objects. The light by 
which such objects are seen is the light which they reflect after 
having slightly entered their surfaces. A certain cloth or flower 
on which white light falls is red because it absorbs most of the 
green, blue, and violet light, and throws back nearly all the red 
waves, so that the waves that produce the sensation of red 
largely predominate. A white object appears white because it 
sends back the diflferent components of white light in the same 
relative proportion that they exist in sunlight. An object 
appears black when it sends back to our eye practically no 
light, but absorbs all kinds of rays so fully that it appears dark. 
In the case of coloured tiansparent objects, we see them by the 
light which they trans??iit A blue glass appears blue because 
in the passage of light through it, most of the red, orange, and 
green rays are quenched in the passage, and in the rays trans- 
mitted the blue largely predominate. 

What has been said above applies to objects seen in sun- 
light or other white light. Coloured objects seen in coloured 
light appear dark unless the light is of the same tint as the 
natuml colour of the object In a photograpViei's " daxV xowsv;' 
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for example, into which only yellow and red rays are allowed 
to enter, a piece of red or yellow ribbon will appear nearly 
natural, as these are the light-rays that they can throw back or 
reflect, while other coloured objects appear black. White papa 
or the hands appear red, as only red rays fall on them, and red 
they can reflect. 

Various experiments can be made to illustrate the colours 
of natural objects. 

Ex pdr intent 64. — Obtain a long spectrum upon a screen, as in Experi- 
ment 85. Hold various coloured objects in the different parts of the spectnim. 
A red ribbon in the red portion appears red, in the orange it looks a doU 
orange, but in the other parts of the spectrum it appears nearly black, as 
it can only reflect the wave that produces the sensation of red and similarly 
with other coloured objects. Each is bright when held in its own coloui, 
and becomes dark in parts of the spectrum much removed from its colour, 
as it is incapable of reflecting the light there. The colour, in fact, is not in 
the body, but in the light waves that it reflects. 

Experiment 65. — Allow the white light from a small hole in a shutter 
or from a hole in a lantern-cap to pass trough a blue solution of sulphate 
of copper in a glass cell, and note the blue colour received on a screen. 
Now interpose a piece of red glass before the cell, and notice the extinction 
of colour, the red glass stopping the blue rays, so that practically no light 
passes through the two. 

Experiment 66. — Obtain sheets of cardboard of various brilliant colours. 
Send the whole light from the lantern upon these in a darkened room, and 
catch the reflected light on a white screen. Each coloured sheet reflects 
on to the white screen its own colour only. A white sheet would reflect 
any colour, and a black sheet none. 



CHAPTER X. 

INT ROD UC TOR Y CHEMISTR Y, 

90. Elements and Compounds. — Chemistry is the science 
which treats of the composition of bodies, />. of the different 
kinds of substances of which the various pieces of matter are 
made up. Although the substances found on the earth are so 
numerous and varied, yet the chemist divides them into two 
classes only, elements and compounds. Everything we meet is 
either an element or a compound, or a mechanical mixture of 
these. An element is a simple substance, consisting of only one 
kind of matter. It cannot be split up or decomposed into 
different substances, nor can it be built up out of different sub- 
stances. Thus carbon (of which pure charcoal is a variety) is 
an element, because nothing but carbon can be obtained from 
it. It is indecomposable. For the same reason the gas called 
oxygen and the liquid metal mercury are elements. But 
carbon can be made to unite with oxygen by the force of 
chemical . affinity, and a compound called carbonic acid, or 
carbon dioxide, is then produced. This union is brought about 
whenever carbon burns, for this burning results from the 
carbon uniting with the oxygen of the air and forming the in- 
visible gas called carbonic acid gas. Hence carbonic acid is a 
compound substance, for it consists of two kinds of substances, 
oxygen and carbon, chemically united. Water is a compound 
formed by the union of two gases, oxygen and hydrogen. 
Limestone is a compound also, and contains three elements, 
calcium, carbon, and oxygen, united together. A compound, 
then, is a substance formed of two or more elements united 
together by the force of chemical affinity. There aie oul^ 
about 70 elements known, but there are many VYvou^axv^^ ol 
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compounds. Binary compounds are compounds formed by the 
union of two elements. Thus carbonic acid and water are 
binary compounds. Tertiary compounds are compounds 
formed by the union of three elements, as limestone. Many 
other examples of both these classes will presently occur. 
Some compounds contain more than three elements. As 
already stated, the power which causes the various elements to 
unite with one another in order to form compounds, and which 
holds them together after they are united, is called chemical 
attraction or chemical affinity. 

91. Chemieal Symbols and FormnlflS.— Instead of writing the full name 
of each element and compound, the chemist uses a kind of shorthand. 
Each element has a sign or symbol^ and this symbol is the first letter (or 
sometimes the first letter and another) of its English or Latin name. But 
it is important to notice that this symbol not only stands for the element, 
but also for a definite quantity by weight of that element. Thus H not 
only stands for hydrogen, but also for one atom of hydrdgen. As hydrogen 
is the lightest substance known, its atom is taken as the unit, and to it the 
number i is attached. O stands for oxygen, and for one atom of oxygen; 
and, as oxygen is sixteen times heavier than hydrogen, the number 16 is 
attached to the symbol O. In the same way C stands for carbon, and for 
12 parts by weight' of carbon. The symbol Ca is used for the element 
calcium, the weight of which compared with that of hydrogen is 40. These 
numbers are called the atomic or combining weights of the elements, and 
they represent the relative weights of the elements when hydrogen is taken 
as the unit. Compound bodies are represented by placing the symbols of 
the elements composing them side by side. Thus the compound called 
mercuric oxide consists of one atom of mercury (Hg) united with one atom 
of oxygen (O), and it is therefore represented thus, HgO. Carbonic acid 
is formed by the uiiion of ^one atom of carbon and two atoms of oxygen ; 
hence it is represented by COg, the small figure at the right of an element 
indicating the number of atoms of that element. HgO and COj are called 
the chemical formulcB of mercuric oxide and carbonic acid respectively. 
A chemical formula, therefore, is the representation of a chemical com- 
pound by means of symbols. H2SO4 is the chemical formula of sulphuric 
acid (also called oil of vitriol), and this formula teaches us that it consists 
of two atoms of hydrogen, one atom of sulphur, and four atoms of oxygen, 
chemically united. The quantity of any compound which is representee 
by its formula is spoken of as a molecule. Thus H2SO4 represents a mole 
cule of sulphuric acid, and 2H2SO4 represents two molecules. A molecuh 
of an element usually contains two atoms ; Hj represents a molecule o: 
hydrogen. 

By means of this shorthand we can also express chemical changes 
shortly and exactly whenever a chemical action takes place. Chemica 
actions always produce changes of composition. The sign -f placed betweei 
two formulae shows that the two bodies represented have been addec 
together. The sign = is usually employed in the sense of the word ** yields * 
or "produces," and it also implies that the weight oi the substances taking 
part in the chemical change is eijual to ttve weight of the substance or sub 
stances produced as a result of ihe cTiaii^e. T\i»s 'wXiea. ^^^WclSs \Gka^^ \ 
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burn in oxygen, the two substances unite and carbon dioxide is produced. 
This chemical change is shortly expressed by the following equation : — 



C 
Carbon. 



+ 



Oxygen. 



CO., 
Carbon dioxide. 



When zinc is placed in dilute sulphuric acid, the zinc displaces the 
hydrogen of th^ sulphuric acid and sets it free. Expressed in chemical 
signs, this change is written thus : 

Z'n + H^SO^ = ZnSO^ + H^ 
Zinc. Sulphuric acid. Zinc sulphate. Hydrogen. 

Such changes as these are often spoken of as reactions ^ and chemical 
reactions are usually represented by equations. 

92. ITiimber and Classification of the Elements. — The 
total number of, elements at present known is about 70, but 
many of these are rare and seldom met with. Most of the 
elements are solids at the ordinary temperature of the air, but 
bromine and mercury are liquids; and oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and chlorine are gases. The elements are divided into 
two classes, metallic and non-metallic. The metals are distin- 
guished from the non-metals by their lustre, malleability, metallic 
ring when struck, and by generally possessing a high specific 
gravity and being good conductors of heat and electricity. 

In the following table is a list of (i) all the non-metals; 
(2) the common metals. To each is added its symbol and its 
atomic or combining weight. 

Non-metals. Metals. 



Names of elements. 



; Sym- 
bols. 




Names of elements. 



Boron 


B 


■ 
II 


Bromine 




Br 


80 


Carbon . 




C 


12 


Chlorine 




CI 


35*5 


Fluorine 




F 


191 


Hydrogen 




H 


I 


Iodine . 




I 


126-5 


Nitrogen 


» • 


N 


14 


Oxygen . 







16 


Phosphorus 




V 


3i 


Selenium 




Se 


78 


Silicon . 




Si 


28 


Sulphur . 




s 


32 


Arsenic ; 


As 


25 


/ / 





Aluminium 
Barium . 
Calcium . 
Copper (Cuprum) 
Gold (Aurum) . 
Iron (Ferrum) . 
Lead (Plumbum) 
Magnesium 
Manganese 
Mercury (Hydrargy- 
rum) . 
Platinum 

Potassium (Kalium) 
Silver (Argentum) . 
Sodium (Natrium) . 
Tin (Stannutn^ 
Zinc . 



Sym- 
bols. 



Atomic 
weights. 



Al 


273 


Ba 


'137 


Ca 


i 40 


Cu 


635 


Au 


1962 


Fe 


56 


Pb 


207 


Mg 


24 


Mn 


55 


Hg 


200 


Pt 


197 


K 


39' I 


Ag 


108 


Na 


23 


^IV 







ii6 
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93. Prepantion uid PropertieB of Ozygea. — Oxygen gas 
exists in a free state in the atmo^here, but it is there largelj 
mixed with another gas called nitrogen, the nitrogen formic^ 
ahout four-fifths and the oxygen one-fifth of the air. Pure 
oxygen can be most conveniently prepared from a white 
crystalline substance called potassium chlorate, or chlorate of 
potash. 

E:cp<rimeiil 67. — Take a quanlity of thb substance, powder it b ■ 
mortar, and Chen mix it with about one-third its weight of the dry bkd; 
oxide of mangnDcse, as this sulislance, though not chained itself, allows the 

Ktassium cMorate to give op its ox}^n at a less temperature than wonld 
otherwi^ required. Place the mixture in a flask, which U then liiol 




on a stand. Fit a cork into Ihe ila^ with a ho)e in it, through which past 
a gliiss tube bent so that it dips into water in a vessel called ApneumatU 
crough. In the pneumatic trough place a.ba-hivetkdf, having a hole in the 
side of the shelf for the bent delivery tube to pass into, and a hole at the 
top uf the shelf for the gas to rise Ihroagh. The top of the shelf should 
be below the surface of the water in the trough. Fill a glass bottle or jar 
quite full of water, place a glass plate over the mouth, and invert the jar 
into the trough and take away the plate. Genlly heat the flask, and aller 
waiting a little while until all the air has been driven out, put lie MS-jar 
on to the top of the bee-hive shelf. The bubbles of gas that come off pass 
up into the bottle and displace the water. When the jar is fall, lift it off 
ihe shelf, place the glass plate over the mouth, and then take it out of the 
trough. Collect in this way four or five jars of oxygen gas. The chemical 
change that has taken place in the flask may be thus represented: 
KClOj = KCI -^ O, 

Potu-ium chloiale, Fota^-.^luDi cMonii. Ci>,-jim. 
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94. Ei pwlmi tttt lIlnrtTttlag th> PwpwtlM of OKygwL — After noticing 

thai the gas ihus prepared uid collected is colunrtess and vitboul smell, 
lake successive jars and try Ihe following eiperimenls :— 

(j) Lower a lighted candle attached to a bent wire into a jar of oxygen, 
and no«k« ihal die flame hecomes larger and brighter. (A) Thrust a 
loDg glowing splinter into a jar, that is, a splialer with oiJy a red-hot lip. 
The wood at once bursts inio flame and burns vigorously, (f) Take a 
Utile sulphur, and put it into a small iron spoon at the end of a bent 
wire, called a defiagrating spoon. Set fire to tne sulphur, and notice that 
it bnms with a pale blue ilame. Plunge the lighted sulphur into a jar of 
oiygen, and It will burn much more brightly, though the oxygen itself does 
not bnrn. \d\ Repeat experiment (f), using a small piece of phosphorus 
instead of sulphur. (e| Upon a deflagrating spoon put a small piece of wood 
ckicoal (carbon), and heat it in the Bunsen flame until it gluws. Plunge 
lie glowing charcoal into a jar of oxygen. The carbon bums with great 
''"'haney. (f\ Heat a watch-spring so ihat it becomes red-hot. It then 
loME its elasticity, and can be twisted in the form of a spiral after cooling, 
Tuien one end of this spiral into & piece of cork, and dip the other end 
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.uLphur 



q dcAograt 
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ialo a little powdered sulphur. Set fire to the sulphur, and immediately 
plunge it into a jar of oxygen. The sulphur sets fire to the steel spring, 
which bums with great splendour, and drops of melteti oxide of iron fall 
down to the bottom of the jai, which should be covered with a little water. 
After each experiment cover the mouth of the jar with the glass plate or 
apiece of cardboard. These experiments leach us lluit oxygen is a colour- 
las gas that supports combustion, and that substances burn hi oxygen ivith 
mich grealcT energy than in air. 

It must be carefully noticed that while these different 
substaiices have been burning they have not been destroyed; 
that is, tbey have not disappeared entirety and gone into 
"nothing." They have entered into combination nith the 
oxygen, and new substances, called oxides, have been produced. 
No element can be destroyed ; it can be made to change its 
(bnn and enter into new combinations, but it sliW e.-As.'s "\n. 
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some state. Hence matter is indestructible. Wood contains, 
along with other things, the element carbon, and during the 
process of burning or combustion this carbon unites with the 
oxygen to form an invisible gas called carbon dioxide. We 
represent this chemical action thus : 

C + O, = CO2 

Carbon. Oxygen. Carbon dioxide. 

If we close the mouth of the oxygen bottle in which the 
spHnter or charcoal was burnt, then pour in a little clear lime- 
water and shake it up, we shall notice that the lime-water 
becomes milky. This proves that the bottle contains some- 
thing besides oxygen, for on shaking a bottle of pure oxygen 
with lime-water no milkiness is produced. The milkiness is 
caused by the carbon dioxide uniting with the lime in the 
water to form an insoluble substance called calcium carbonate 
(Exper. 85). 

The jar in which the sulphur was burnt will be found to 
contain a gas having a pungent smell. This gas is sulphur 
dioxide, and its production is shown by the following equation : — 

S + O2 = SO., 

Sulphur. Oxygen. Sulphur dioxide. 

On placing a little water in the jar, this sulphur dioxide is 
dissolved, and the water acquires a sour taste and the power 
of turning blue litmus red. Bodies possessing this taste and 
this power are called acids. The chemical changes that are 
produced when phosphorus and iroi> burn in oxygen may be 
thus represented : 

P, + Ob = P^Os 

Phosphorus. Oxygen. Phosphorus pentoxide. 

Fe, + 04 = Fe,04 

Iron. Oxygen. Oxide of iron. 

Phosphorus pentoxide, which settles, on the side§ and bottom, 
of the jar as a white powder, dissolves in water to form an acid, 
like sulphur dioxide does, but iron oxide is not soluble in 
water. 

The metal sodium also forms an oxide, for on being strongly 
heated, and then plunged into a jar of oxygen, it bums brightly 
and forms white fumes of sodium oxide that will dissolve in 
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water. This dissolved oxide, however, has no acid taste. It 
has a soapy feel, and restores the blue colour to litmus that has 
been reddened by an acid. Such a solution is said to be 
alkaline, 

95. Oxidation and Combustion. — The process of uniting 
with oxygen is called ^^ oxidation.^^ It is a chemical action, and, 
like most other chemical actions, is accompanied by the 
development of heat. When the oxidation goes on so rapidly 
and the heat developed is so great that light is produced, the 
process is called burning^ or combustion. Combustion^ therefore, 
is rapid chemical action attended with the production of heat 
and light, In ordinary combustion the fuel or substance burnt 
(coal, coal-gas^ wax, tallow, etc.) consists of compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen. The products of this combustion are 
two oxides — carbon dioxide, CO2, and water- vapour, H^O. What 
we call " flame " is vapour or gas in the act of combustion. 

Oxides^ therefore, are binary compounds formed by the 
union of oxygen with one of the other elements. The experi- 
ments just performed with oxygen show that oxides may be 
divided into two groups. The oxides of one group dissolve 
in water to form acids. These oxides include the oxides of 
sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon, and may be called acid- 
forming oxides. The second group is either insoluble in water 
or dissolves in water to form a solution that restores the blue 
colour to litmus reddened by an acid. These oxides include 
iron oxide, sodium oxide, and other metallic oxides, and are 
spoken of as basic oxides^ or bases, 

96. Preparation and Properties of Hydrogen. — Hydrogen 
is another important gas that can be easily prepared and 
collected, so that its properties may be ascertained. 

Experitnefit 68. — Fit into a flask a cork that has two holes bored in it, 
and into one of these holes place a piece of tubing having a thistle-shaped 
cup at the top. Into the other hole of the cork the bent delivery tube is 
placed to carry the gas off to the pneumatic trough. Before placing the 
cork into the flask, put in a few pieces of zinc or iron. Fit in the cork with 
its tubes, and pour sufficient water down the thistle tube to cover the metal 
so that the end of the tube is under water. Now add a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid by means of the thistle tube. The metal soon begins to 
react with the dilute sulphuric acid, and a brisk bubbling or effervescence 
is caused hy the escape of hydrogen gas. After wsaliiv^ a mVwaX^ at \M<a 
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To illustrale the properties of Hydrogen — (a) Notice that the gas is 
colourless and without smell. (4) Hold a small jar fnll of hydrogen 
mouth downwurds, and pu^ a 
lighted candle up into the gas ; 
the |*as burns at the moHth of 
the jar, but the candle is ex- 
tingmshed. U) The extreme 
lightoess of hydrogen may be 
shown by passing it into a small 
collodion balloon. The gas 
will expand the balloon, and 
when it is fully distended, de- 
tach the balloon from the lube 
and set it free. It will ascend 
rapidly through the air of the 
room until arrested by the ceil- 
ing, when after a short time the 
hydrogen will escape and the 
balloon descend. This cha- 
racteristic property of hydrogen 
may also be shown by pouring 




and displaced the air lo such an extent that the gas in the upper jar will 
take tire on applying a lighted taper. The slight explosion shows that 

97. The very light metals sodium and potassium have such 
a great affinity for oxygen that they leadily decompose water, 
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combining with the oxygen and setting free the hydrogen. 

If sodium be dropped upon water, it floats about, becoming 

less and less till it disappears. A 

lighted taper placed above the floating 

sodium kindles the escaping hydrogen. 

If a piece of the metal be held under 

the surface of the water by wrapping it 

in wire gauze, bubbles of gas may be 

seen passing through the water, and the 

gas may be collected in a jar previously 

filled with water. The chemical action 

that goes on when sodium acts on water may be represented 

by the equation — 

2Na + 2H2O = 2NaH0 + Ha 

Sodiom. Water. Sodium hydrate. Hydrogen. 

The sodium hydrate remains dissolved in the water, and it 
gives to the liquid a soapy feel. It also causes the liquid to 
turn a reddened litmus paper blue, and is therefore said to have 
an alkaline reaction (par. 108). 

Iron is another metal which will decompose water and set 



Fig. 94.— Obt^ing hjrdrogen 
by the action of sodium on 
water. 




Fig. 95. — Decomposition of steam by red-hot iron. 

Tee the hydrogen, but it must be at a high temperature to 
jflfect this. The decomposition of water by red-hot iron can 
)e carried out as follows : — 

Experimettt (>g. — Take an iron tube about 18 inches long and I inch 
D diameter ; fill it with smaU iron nails or bright iron turnings, and place 
t in a gas furnace. Heat the tube to redness, and l):\exi coiMafttX oiia «w^ 
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with a flask and tube in which water is being boiled. Join the 
to a delivery tube passing into a pneumatic trough. The ste: 
enters the heated iron tube bb is decomposed by the red-hot iron, : 
uniting with the iron and the hydrogen passing on. This hy 
collected in a jar, d^ at the pneumatic trough. The change can 
sented thus : 

jFe + 4H,0 = FegO, + 4H, 
Iron. Water. Oxide of iron. Hydrogen. 

The oxide of iron produced in this experiment is not the sam 
rust. It is a magnetic oxide of iron. 

In Experiment 68 we showed that hydrogen was 
bustible gas, although not a supporter of combustic 
let us repeat this experiment more carefully, so that 
determine what compound is formed when hydrogen b 
when it unites with oxygen. 

Expmment 70.— Put into a flask a few pieces of granulated 
fit into the neck of the flask a cork ha\'ing two holes bored tl 

Through one hole pass a thistle ti 
bottom of the flask, and through 
a short bent tube passing throng 
cork into a thicker horizontal ti 
latter contains small pieces ol 
chloride, a substance which readij 
moisture, so that the gas passing 
it is dried, and we are sure that 
vapour is carried along with the ] 
The U-tube shown in Fig. 99 i 
tbrm of drying tube. The tub 
from the calcium chloride tube : 
bent at right angles, and its end < 
to a point. Poor some dilute ^p 
down the thistle tube, and after tl 
been escaping some time so tlu 
air is earned out, apply a light t* 
of the drawn-out tube. The 
bums quietly with an almost 
flame. Hold over the flame a 
glass tube about | inch internal 
and notice that the water-vapoi 
by the comb<^oa of the hydrog 
densed in drops on the cold sid 
tube. Thus water is proved to 1 
when hj-drugen bums in air. Th 
of building up a compound (wa 
its constituent elements ^hyvlrogen and oxygen) is known in cb 
— ^ — ^' tCir. syn^ together : and tkesis^ a putting^). On mixing a 
IB a stoat soda-water bottle in the proportion of one 
lo two Tohunes of hvdroigett, and applying a l^ht. the 
"" a IknkI caqplosMtt to fom a dxo^ oc t^ro oi wikx. 




Fig. vKN.— $\nth«s«s of wat^. 
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98. Water. — Water is found in nature in three states or 
conditions : ice, water, and steam. All three forms have the 
same chemical composition, the substance being a compound 
of oxygen and hydrogen — an oxide of hydrogen — represented 
by the formula HjO. As already learnt, its physical condition 
depends on its temperature. Under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions it is a solid below o"^ C. (32° F.), and a gas above 
100° C. (212° F.), while between these temperatures it is a 
liquid (par. 69). Contrary to the general rule, water expands 
on solidifying, so that the specific gravity of ice is 0*917, water 
being I'o. Accordingly ice floats on water. When water 
passes into invisible vapour, or true steam, it increases in 
volume about 1700 times. Water-vapour is much lighter than 
air (0*625 to air i). 

The purest form of water which exists in nature is raifi- 
wafer, though this always contains a little oxygen and carbon- 
dioxide dissolved from the air. To obtain pure water artificially, 
any ordinary water is distilled, when all the solids dissolved in 
it are left behind (par. 6). River water and spring water 
always contain a small quantity of solid matter, the amount 
and nature of the dissolved solids depending on the nature of 
the rocks over which the water has flowed. 

Experiment 71. — Evaporate to dryness on a clean piece of platinum foil, 
or in a clean porcelain dish, a little distilled water, and notice that there 
is hardly any perceptible residue. With ordinary tap-water the residue is 
distinctly perceptible. 

Experiment 72. — To show that water contains dissolved gas, we must 
boil the water to expel the gas. Fill a flask to the brim with cold water, 
and push in a cork provided with a delivery tube. The displaced water 
drives out the air from the delivery tube and fills it. Pass the tube into a 
pneumatic trough, and put the flask on a retort-stand. On heating the flask 
with a Bunsen burner until it boils, the dissolved gases will be expelled, 
and may be collected in the ordinary way. These dissolved gases are 
mainly oxyg^i^ and carbon dioxide, ^fof the nitrogen of the air is but 
slightly splmjle 'in water. 

It has already been mentioned that water dissolves many 
solids, and it usually acts as a more powerful solvent when 
hot than when cold. (Gases, however, dissolve more freely in 
cold water than in hot water.) Substances, however, differ 
greatly in their solubility. Some, like sugar, common salt, and 
alum, zx^freelysolnbk; sovae, like gypsum ot pVasl^i ol ^am^ 
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are slightly soluble ; some, like chalk and sand (silica), are quite 
insoluble. Water, however, charged with carbon dioxide will 
dissolve chalk and other forms of calcium carbonate (par. io6). 

Experiment 73. — Illustrate the solvent powers of water by weighing 
out an ounce each of sugar, common salt, and powdered gypsum, and 
find the quantities of water necessary to dissolve each. These will be 
I oz., 3 ozs., and 360 ozs. respectively, i.e, sugar is 3 times more soluble 
than salt, and 360 times more soluble than gypsum. 

When the water containing a substance in solution is 
allowed to evaporate slowly, the substance often separates out 
in definite geometrical forms called crystals. In some cases 
these crystals contain a certain quantity of water, which is 
necessary for the 'substance to keep its crystalline form. Such 
water is called " water of crystallization." Co'pper sulphate 
(blue vitriol), for example, is found in the form of blue crystals, 
but if these crystals be heated their water of crystallization is 
driven off and a white amorphous mass remains, the substance 
being no longer able to retain its crystalline shape. On 
moistening the mass with water it again takes up its water 
of crystallization and turns blue. Some salts lose their water 
of crystallization and fall to powder on exposure to the air. 
They are said to "effloresce." Common washing-soda is an 
example. Other salts absorb moisture on exposure to the air, 
and are said to " deliquesce." Calcium chloride is an example 
of a deliquescent salt. 

99. Experiment to prove the Composition of Water by 
Analysis. — Analysis (Gk. ana^ apart ; and lusis^ a. loosening) 
is the breaking up of a compound into the elements that 
compose it. To analyse water, that is, to separate it into its 
two elements, we require the aid of electricity from a galvanic 
battery. Electricity has the power of decomposing water so as 
to split it up into its constituent elements. The apparatus 
required is called a voltameter^ and is shown in the figure. The 
insulated wires proceeding from a battery of three or four cells 
pass into the trough, and to the ends of these wires a piece oi 
platinum foil is attached. 

Experimefit 74. — Fill the trough and the two tubes with water slightli 
acidulated with sulphuric acid. This is done in order to make the wata 
conduct the eJectricity better. Invert Itie ivro \.\:^ies va. vVit Vtqwj^ so tha 




To Zinc 



oiu of tbe platinnm temimala at the end of each wire is under the monlh of 

each lube. On setting the battery in acfioD the elecliicity passes into the 

wiixT, and gas-bubbles are seen to rise from each slip of platinum, and 

these collect in the tubes plftced to receive them. More gits is given ofT 

from one end than from the 

other; in fact, twice as 

much gas is liberated from 

one terminal as the other, 

M that Whetv one tube is 

fall the other is only half 

full. Take away the tube 

fiist full, keeping the thumb 

mer the end. Invert the 

l>be, quickly remove the 

ihuTub, and apply a light. 

The gas bums with a pale 

blue flame, showing that it 

is bydrogen. Now remove 

md invert the second tube, Fio. 9/. 

vliich is only half full, in 

tbc same way. Dip a. glowing splinter into this gas. The wood bursts 

into flame, thus showing that this is oxygen gas. In this way we have 

proved analytically tiiat water con^ts of two volumes of hydrogen united 

10 one volume of oxygen. 

100. The Air or AtmoBphere.— The air is a mixture of 
gases— that is, the gases composing it are not chemically 
united, but merely in a state of atimixture. Dry air consists 
chiefly of the two gases, nitrogen and oxygen ; but it also 
contains nearly 1 per cent of a gas called argon, about 04 
per cent, of carbon dioxide, as well as traces of ammonia and 
a condensed form of oxygen called ozone. Besides these 
gases, the air always contains a certain quantity of invisible 
water-vapour.. The exact proportions of these gases in 100 
volumes of dry air are as follows :^ 

Nitrogen (including argon) .... 79'oo 

Oxygen so'gfi 

Carbon dioxide 0'O4 



The argon is included with the nitrogen, as it is a similar 
inert or inactive gas, and is separated from it with great 
difficulty. The presence of carbon dioxide in the air may be 
proved by the following experiment : — 

Exprriraini 75. — Pour a little lime-water into a saucer and leave it 
eiposed to the air for some time. A thin crust of calcium carbonate will 
then be formed on the surface of the lime-water, this foimaCion of catciam 
aUxmate triih Ume-wUei being the chemical test {01 cat\>on iioiiie. 
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The amount of carbon dioxide in the air varies slightly, 
being a little more in large towns than in the country. We have 
already learnt that when coal and wood are burnt, the carbon 
in these substances unites with the oxygen to form carbonic 
acid. A still larger quantity of this gas is supplied to the 
air by living animals. In breathing, air is taken into the lungs 
and thence into the blood, and in all our tissues a kind of 
slow combustipn goes on. The oxygen of the air imites with 
the carbon ini the blood, and the carbon dioxide is then 
expired. Decaying plants and animals also, when freely ex- 
posed to the air, give off this gas, and it is one of the gases 
given off from volcanoes. Seeing, then, that carbonic acid is 
being supplied to the atmosphere from all these sources, it 
may be asked how it is that the proportion of it in the 
atmosphere does not increase. The explanation is that the 
green parts of //W;/^ plants in presence of the simlight have 
the power of taking the carbon from the carbonic acid in order 
to build up their wood and other tissues; plants decompose 
the carbonic acid, retaining the carbon and setting free the 
oxygen. The dry air of the atmosphere is always in a gaseous 
state, and the gases composing it are thus constant in quantity 
from year to year; and, though the constituent gases have 
different specific gravities, there is no tendency to separation 
among them, as gases diffuse uniformly through the space in 
which their particles are free to move. 

Slight quantities of a gas called ammonia are present in the 
air, and of an active form of oxygen called ozotte^ as well as 
minute particles of solid matter which appear as dancing motes 
in a sunbeam lighting up a shady place. But besides the above 
gases there is always a quantity of water-vapour in the air, 
and this quantity does not remain constant. We know that 
when a vessel containing water is heated till it boils, the watei 
is quickly evaporated and passes into the air in an invisible 
state. But a slow evaporation is going on continually from 
the surface of every exposed piece of water — from river, lake, 
sea, and very slowly even from ice and snow. In ebullition 
or boiling, the bubbles of vapour are generated tluroughout 
the mass of the liquid, rising to iVve s\xrfac^ Vo ^^caj^^\x>ax. xrvthg 
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slower process of evaporation the vapour is derived from the 
siirfece only. In whatever way, however, the water-vapour is 
formed, the air shows no visible change on account of the 
aqueous vapour added to it, for true steam is invisible. The 
amount of water-vapour present in air varies considerably from 
day to day, but no matter how warm and dry the day is, there 
is always some present. This may be proved in the following 
ways: — 

Experimtiil 76. — Bring into a warm Toom a lumbler full of ice-cold 
water. The ouler sorface of the glass, though at first perfectly dry, soon 
becomes bedimmed with raoislure. The reason is Ibat the air near the 
cold glass becomes chilled, and, as cold air cannol retain as much vapour 
as nann air, some of the vapour is condensed and deposited on the sides of 
;;li^ like dew. 

Eiperimttit 77. — Weigh out inlo a beaker some strong sulphuric acid, 
fK some calcium chloride, and let it stand for some bours. Then re-iveii;h. 
TV beaker will be found to have increased in weight, owing to the power 
diich sulphuric acid and calcium chloride have of absorbing water-vapour 
frm the air. 

ioo(7. Nitrogen. — From the table of the composition of the 
air by volume in the preceding paragraph we have learnt that 
the two chief gases in air are nitrogen and oxygen, and that 
there is nearly four times as much nitrogen as oxygen. If, there- 
fore, we remove the oxygen from a closed vessel of air we 
shall have nearly pure nitrogen left. 

Water, and put inlo it a small piece of dry phosphoi 

no fire by touching it with a hot wire, and 

immediately invert over ih ru 'hi bell * 

full of air, holding the jar w w 

The phosphorus, in bum g mb es w h 

Ibe oxygen of the air in h m d se 

white fumes of a binary mpo ed 

phosphoric penloxide (E* O h h 

oiygen has been used p h mb 

ceases. The oxide of ph 

and dissolves in the wate 

acid, the water rises in tl 

place of the oxygen us d 

remains about four-fifths 

is quite colourless, as ma 

the white fumes have dis pea ed 

is the nitrogen of the ai d h 

tains a little a^on, Ni 

gas. If a lighted taper bt se e 

uis, it is at once extingu '^ed, 

}Ue2f does Of' ^■■-" f '^^ "'■'- 



d h 
Thisg 



If the gas is shaken up wiiki ^oie-'^ 
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takes place, and this distinguishes it from carbon dioxide, which 
extinguishes a lighted taper. It seems to serve merely the purpose 
diluting the oxygen of the atmosphere, for this experiment shows us tha.^^ 
roughly speaking, ordinary air consists of four-fifths nitrogen and one-fifUm 
oxygen. 



That the nitrogen and oxygen of the air are only mixi 
together, and not chemically combined, may be gathered from 
the following experiments : — 

Experiment 79. — Mix together four volumes of nitrogen with one volume 
of oxygen. Notice that no contraction takes place. A thermometer placed 
in them would show that there is also no change of temperature. Since 
chemical union is always accompanied by a change of temperature, it follow^ 
that the two gases have not combined chemically together. Lower a 
lighted candle into the two gases, and it will be found that the candle 
burns in the mixture as in common air. Air, therefore, is a mechanical 
mixture, and not a chemical compound. 

Experiment 80. — Invert a large test-tube over mercury, as in Fig. 102, so 
that it is about three parts filled with air. Pass up into the tube a little 
strong solution of pyrogallol, and then a small piece of caustic potasn* 
These two substances, when placed together, have the power of absorbioS 
free oxygen. Notice that the mercury slowly rises in the tube, owing_ ^^ 
the absorption of the free oxygen from the air, as may be proved by testn^S 
the residual gas with a lighted taper. 

1 01. Air and Water. — ^We have already learnt that air i^ 
mainly a mechanical mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, and that 
water is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen. We shall noW^ 
show how the oxygen of the air may be made to combine with 
a metal, and how the oxygen in combination with a metal may 
be made to leave the metal and unite with hydrogen to form 
water. 

Experiment 81. — Place some copper turnings, or a roll of copper 
gauze, in a hard glass tube. Heat the tube strongly while air is gently 
blown through from a small pair of bellows. Notice that the bright copper 
becomes black. If the tube and its contents be weighed before the experi- 
ment and after, an increase of weight will be found. The copper has been 
oxidized. It has taken oxygen from the air, and the black substance is 
oxide of copper — 

Cu + O = CuO 

Copper. Oxygen. Copper oxide. 

To prove that the black substance formed by sending air 
over heated copper is an oxide of copper, we must perform 
another experiment — 

Experiment 82. — Take the tube containing the blackened copper, 
support it on a stand, heat it, and send over the blackened mass a stream 
of hydrogen (Fig. 99), made as in Experiment 68. Steam is found to pass 
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red h 



out at Ihe rnrther end, uid Uiie steam, on being led into a cool flask, 
coddenses into wiler. The copper regains its original colour and weight, 
\sx the hydri^en wilhdrava the oxygen from the copper oxide lo form the 
water that is produced. The process of withdrawing oxygen from a com- 
pomd is a process of "reduction," and the hydrogen is therefore said to 
line " reduced " the copper oxide to metallic copper. The last two ex- 
poimenls prove that air contains one of the t5 ' 

IIk gas oi^en. 




02, DUtittrtian tMtWMn Oomponndi ind Kxtiim.^We can now 

disdngoish between mixing things together, and causing them lo unite 
togetber so as to form a new compound. In some few cases elements unite 
"" ice on being brought into close contact, but frequently heat, electricity, 
me other force must be used to bring about chemical union. If we 
. some iron filings and sulphur we xaa.^ mix thetn together in any pro- 
portion, but they do not unite. With a magnifying g'ass the particles of 
the iron and the solphur can be separately distingni^ihed. and by throwing 
the mixture into water we shall see that most of the heavy particles of iron 
siak at once to the bottom, whilst the lighter sulphur either floats or sinks 
nmch more slowly ; or we may dip a magnet into the mixture, and in this 
nay the magnet, which attracts iron and not sulphur, may be made to pull 
out all the metal and leave the sulphur behind. Now take lifty-six parts 
by weight of iron and thiity-lwo parts by weight of sulphur, and heat (he 
mixture in a hard glass tube. After a time you see a deep red glow quickly 
spread through the mixture as chemical union takes place. If now you 
examine the material, you will see that you can no longer distinguish the 
iron and the sulphar separately, nor is the substance any longer attracted 
by the magnet. A new sulstance has been formed, having properties 
diflerent from those of the two elements composing it. This new substance 
is a chemical compound called sulphide of iron. Notice, then, (1) that in 
a mixture the sub^ances can be separated by mechanical means, and that 
the snlMtaoces forming the mixture may be mixed in any proportion, while 
the properties of « mixture partate of the properties of the s.utft\a.Tic^ yaJ- 
MgWherj (i) that in a compound the substances unite logeAM ^ V\\av ftw^j 
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cannot be separated by mechanical means, and the union takes place in 
certain definite proportions, viz. that of their atomic weights or simple 
multiples thereof, and that the compound is a new substance, possessing 
properties different from the elements composing it. Gunpowder is a good, 
example of a mixture. It consists of charcoal, sulphur and nitre ground 
together, but these substances are not chemically united, for they can be 
separated by mechanical means. This may be done by shaking up a little 
gunpowder with water, and filtering. The charcoal and sulphur, being in- 
soluble in water, are left behind on the filter-paper, whilst the nitre, having 
dissolved in the water, runs through, and can bie obtained from its solution 
by evaporation. Since sulphur is soluble in carbon disulphide, whilst 
charcoal is not, pour on to the remaining mixture a little of this liquid, and 
catch it in a test-tube as it runs through. Let the same liquid pass through 
the mixture two or three times, and then allow it to evaporate slowly away 
by pouring it into a large watch-glass and letting it stand, when crystals 
of sulphur are left behind. The charcoal still remains on the filter-paper. 

103. Distmotion between Fhyiical and Chemieal Changei in Matter. — 
If we take a piece of iron and heat it till it becomes red-hot, it is still iron. 
Hot iron has the same composition as cold iron. If we take the piece of 
iron and magnetize it with a magnet, so that it will attract other pieces of 
iron, it is still iron ; for magnetized iron has the same composition as iron 
not magnetized. The changes that the iron has undergone have given it 
new properties, but they have not altered its composition. Such changes 
are called physical changes, and the physical properties of a body refer to 
its condition, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous. Hardness, colour, density, 
crystalline form, and the state of the body as regards its heat and electricity, 
are physical properties. But wherever there is a chemical change, whether 
it takes place slowly or quickly, we have a change in composition. Thus, 
if iron be exposed to moist air, it takes up something from the air, ancJ 
becomes covered with a red substance called rust. Rust is a new substance* 
of a different composition as well as of a different colour, and with tiie 
force of cohesion much less than in the iron ; and as it is formed by the 
chemical union of iron and oxygen, it is a compound. The formation oi 
rust is an example of a chemical change. The only property that chemical 
action is powerless to alter is that of weight. There is neither loss noir 
increase of weight in any chemical action, for matter can neither be created 
nor destroyed. Again, in all chemical changes the elements combine 
together in fixed proportions by weight. On passing dry hydrogen over a 
weighed quantity of copper oxide (Fig. 99) and then re- weighing, the loss 
of weight gives us the amount of oxygen by weight which has been removed 
to form water. The equation is — 

H2 + CuO = HjO -I- Cu 
Hydrogen. Copper oxide. Water. Copper. 

If we collect and weigh the water produced, the difference between the 
weight of water formed and the weight of the oxygen used gives us the 
weight of the hydrogen that has combined with the oxygen to form the 
water. As a result of many careful experiments the ratio of hydrogen to 
oxygen in water is as I : 8, i.e. water consists of \ hydrogen and | oxygen 
by weight. 



CHAPTER XL 

OTHER COMMON ELEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS. 

104. Carbon. — Carbon is an abundant element that occurs in the 
solid condition in three distinct forms — charcoal, graphite, and 
diamond. Charcoal \^ a soft, amorphous, dull black solid obtained 
by heating wood and other organic substances out of contact 
with air. Graphite is a soft bright crystalline variety of carbon 
often called " black-lead." Diamond is an extremely hard 
transparent variety of carbon, its crystals 
often being octahedral in shape. The 
specific gravity of charcoal is i" 5, of graphite 
2*5, and of diamond 3*3. Though these 
three varieties of carbon are physically so 
unlike each other, they are chemically the 
same substance, for on burning them in 
oxygen the same chemical compound is Fig. 100.— Model of 
produced, viz. carbon dioxide. When an 
element occurs in forms that are physically dissimilar, but 
chemically identical, the forms are said to be allotropic modifica- 
tions of the element. 

Carbon occurs in nature, not only free, but also in combi- 
nation with other elements to form numerous compounds. It 
occurs combined with oxygen to form carbon dioxide ; it is 
present, associated with oxygen and lime, in the minerals called 
carbonates; and it is a constituent of nearly all animal and 
vegetable matter. Wood, bone, sugar, bread, and coal all 
contain carbon united with hydrogen and oxygen. 

Experiment 83. — Place some chips in a hard glass tube, one end of which 
is then drawn out as shown (Fig. loi). Heat the tube strongly, and notice 
that the wood chars or blackens and a volatile oil is driven out, which, villi 
burn at the mouth of the tube. A large amount of \\(\u\d coxv^exv?.^^ csw 
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Che cool pirls of Ihe lube. On brealting ihe tube Ihc blackenec 
foimd to conUin free carbon. The liquid is mainly water formed 
hydiogen and oxygen t 
been expelled. CaFbon 
set free and obcaiiied in 
way from bread, stare 
and sugar The proces 
■ ' - intact with 
called di 



Charcoal is very 
and floats on cold 
On being placed in 
the air is t 
from the pores, a 
charcoal sinks. C 
has also a great at 
_ „ - r J .. , power for many ga: 

FKi. 101.— Preparation of wdod charcoal. "^ ^ ° 

absorbed gases passi 
its pores and becoming oxidized by the oxygen of thi 
the pores. It is therefore used as a deodorizer and disir 
Decomposing anima! matter gives off noxious gases, bi 
sprinkled with charcoal the offensive smell ceases. The 
ing experiment further illustrates 
sorbing power of charcoal : — 

Expa-iment 84.— Fill a large lest-t 
animonia-gas and invert it over a basin ol 
(t'ig. 102). Pass into the test-tube a sic 
of dry, freshly prepared charcoal. The 
soon absorbs the ammonia, and the pressi 
atmosphere on the surface of the mercni 
basin causes the liquid to rise and fill the 

ro5. Carbon Dioxide. — When 

of charcoal is burnt in oxygen, the 

and the oxygen unite to form a coi 

called carbon dioxide. The san 

I stance is also formed when any 

j,|j. ^^^ compound is burnt in oxygen or 

air. Most combustibles that are i 

carbon compounds, the carbon being united in most ca; 

Ibe elemeiic hydrogen. . 
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Experiment 85. — Hold a dry jar over a candle-flame or a burning taper 
for about a minute. The jar gathers some of the invisible products of 
combustion. Its sides become bedimmed with moisture formed by the 
onion of the hydrogen in the candle with the oxygen of the air. The jar 
also contains some carbon dioxide, formed by the union of the carbon in 
the candle with the oxygen of the air. This can be shown by pouring lime- 




FiG. 103. 
{From Newth's ^'' Elementary Practical Chetnistry.' ) 

^ater into the jar and shaking it up. The lime-water is turned milky 
by the carbon dioxide, owing to the lime uniting with the carbon dioxide 
to form particles of insoluble calcium carbonate. 

In the same way treat the coal-gas flame and the flame of a spirit-lamp, 
and in both cases it will be seen that carbon dioxide is produced when coal- 
gas or spirit is burnt. 

To obtain a quantity of carbon dioxide for experiments, we 
generally act upon one of the chemical compounds called 
"carbonates." Limestone or chalk is a chemical compound 
called calcium carbonate, and contains three elements — a metal 
calcium, the solid carbon, and the gas oxygen. Its chemical 
formula is represented thus, CaCOg. Carbon dioxide can be 
obtained from any form of calcium carbonate (limestone or 
marble), either by the action of heat or by the action of an 
acid. Other carbonates, as magnesium carbonate (magnesite), 
can be treated in the same way. 

Experiment 86. — Place some magnesia alba (magnesium caiboivaAs. 
powder) in a. hard glass tube. Fit it with cork and deWvet^ \xi\ie, ?&'\ii 
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Fig. 104. Support the tube on a stand and stiongly heal it. The cr 
dioxide dtivan off may be collecled in a iuiall trough in the utuai 
Tlie magnesium carbonate is split up by the heat into oxide of magni 
which remains in the lube, and carbon dioxide which is driver 
Powdered calcium cajbonate may be treated in this way, bul it requ 
much greater heat to drive out the gas. The ah""- ■■—>-« — ■'" — '-f — 
MgO 




Fit up the flaslc with tli , v . - 

down the thistle funnel dilute hydrochloric acid until the acid just c 
the end of the thistle tube. A violent effervescence or bubbling, due I 
liberation of a gas, soon begins. The gas may either be collected a 
pneumatic trough or, as it is i^ limes heavier than ait, it may be coll 
by simply allowing it to fall down to the bottom of the jar, ai 
gradually to lift out the lighter air. This method of collecting a ( 
known as the method of '* downward displacement." In order to asc< 
when the jar U full, we make use of the fact that the gas does not su 
combustion. Insert slowly, therefore, a lighted taper into the jar, an 
place where it is extinguished will indicate the quantity of carbon di 

The following equation represents the chemical chaise 
CaCO, + 2HCI = CaCU + H3O + CO 

CJaiam carbonalt. Hydrothlork acid. Caicium chloride. Wawr. Carbon di 

106. Experiments to illustrate the PropertieB of Ca 
Dioxide. — It will have already been noticed that carbon dio 
is a colourless gas that is neither combustible nor a supp 
of combustion. A small animal placed in a jar of the g 
soon suffocated for want of/r« oxygen. 
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[a) Pass the gas from the delivery tube into a beaker of water. After 
a short time test the water with a blue litmus paper. It will be found to be 
acid. The gas has dissolved in the water to form a feeble acid, carbotiic 
acid. The name "carbonic acid" is sometimes applied to the gas itself. 
Boil the water. The gas is driven out of the solution, and the water is no 
longer acid to litmus. 

\h) Pass the gas into lime-water for some time. Note that insoluble 
calcium carbonate is first formed (see equation), but after a time is redis- 
solved, and the water becomes clear again. 

CaHjO^ + CO2 = CaCO, + H^O 

Lime-water. Carbon dioxide. Calcium carbonate. Water. 

This action of carbon dioxide on lime-water is characteristic of the gas. 

[c) The heaviness of the gas is shown by the way it is collected. It 
may also be illustrated by pouring the gas from one jar to another, like one 
pours water. The fact that the gas has changed jars may be proved by 
lime-water or by testing with a candle. 

[d) Shake up a little clear lime-water in a large bottle of fresh air. 
Notice the slight cloudiness produced, proving that air contains a little of 
the gas. By means of a glass tube breathe into the bottle and again shake. 
The milkiness produced shows that air expired from the lungs contains 
much carbon dioxide. In fact, experiment {b) can be shown by blowing 
down a glass tube into lime-water. 

It is of great importance to notice that calcium carbonate 
is insoluble in pure water. If, however, we take some lime- 
Hrater in a glass beaker, and cause carbonic acid gas (carbon 
dioxide) to bubble through it for a considerable time, we have 
Seen that, although it becomes milky at first, from the particles 
cf chalk (calcium carbonate) produced, yet, on continuing to 
bubble in more carbonic acid, it becomes clear. We thus 
learn that, although, as stated above, calcium carbonate is 
quite insoluble in pure water, /'/ dissolves in water which con- 
tains carbon dioxide in solution. On boiling the clear solution 
thus obtained, the carbon dioxide is driven off, and the calcium 
carbonate is again precipitated. Rain-water dissolves a little 
carbonic acid as it falls through the air, and it obtains more 
as it percolates through ground containing decaying animal 
and vegetable matter. In this way it becomes able to dissolve 
calcium carbonate, and in those parts of the country where 
chalk and limestone rocks abound, parts of the rocks are slowly 
dissolved away, and the water of the springs and streams con- 
tains small quantities of calcium carbonate in solution. Such 
water is called hard water ^ and when used for washing pur- 
poses it only " \3Lthexs " with difficulty. Walei ^\\\c\\ CQiv\.'a.\s>& 
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no calcium salts in solution, such as pure distilled water, or 
rain-water as it falls, is soft water ^ and the soap "lathers" 
easily with such water. 

107. Lime. — When limestone, or any other form of calcium 
carbonate, is strongly heated for some hours, it gives off carbon 
dioxide, and leaves behind a hard white solid which is called 
lime. This chemical change may be thus represented : 

CaCO, = CaO + CO2 

Calcium carbonate. Lime. Carbon dioxide. 

Pure lime is an amorphous white solid, i.e, it has no definite 
crystalline shape. It is remarkable because it cannot be melted 
or fused even by the oxy-hydrogen flame, which, however, causes 
it to glow, and so give out an intense white light which is called 
lime-light. Its chemical name is calcium oxide. Obtain a 
specimen of lime, so as to perform the following experiments. 

Expsriment 88. — On a shallow dish place a lump of fresh lime, and slowly 
pour on to it some water, a little at a time. Notice that the lime is getting 
hot. In a few minutes steam will be evolved, owing to the large amount of 
heat produced. This indicates that a chemical action is going on with the 
lime and the water, and for this reason this solid is often spoken of as 
quick lime. After a short time the lump begins to break up and crumble 
into pieces, leaving a soft white dry powder which is called slaked lime. 
The change that has taken place can be thus shown : 

CaO 4- H2O = CaHjOj 

Quick lime. Water. Slaked lime. 

If quick lime is left exposed to the air it slowly " slakes," and at the same 
time absorbs carbon dioxide. Shake a little of this slaked lime in a test-tube 
with water for a few minutes, filter or allow to settle, and then test the 
liquid with a red litmus paper. It will be turned blue, showing that slaked 
lime dissolves in water to form an alkaline solution. This alkaline solution 
is lime-water. The chemical name for slaked lime and its solution in water 
is calcium hydrate. Lime-water is much used as a test for carbon dioxide. 
Experiment 89. — Take two test-tubes. Dissolve in one a little powdered 
marble in hydrochloric acid, and in the other a little lime (CaO) in the same 
acid. Gently warm the two test-tubes until the solids have dissolved, and 
then evaporate the solutions to dryness in two evaporating-dishes. In 
both cases a white solid is left, which, on being exposed to the air for some 
time, deliquesces, i.e, absorbs moisture. This white solid is calcium 
chloride, which can therefore be made by dissolving either calcium carbonate 
(marble) or calcium oxide (quick-lime) in hydrochloric acid. 

108. Acids and Alkalies. — Acids are chemical compounds 
that have a sour taste, turn red litmus blue, and contain 
hydrogen which can be replaced by a metal. The action of 
turning blue litmus red is spoken of 21's 2iw add reaction. The 
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Zn 

Zinc. 



ounds called hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, and nitric 
exhibit all these properties in a marked degree. We have 
'par. 96) that when zinc is placed in dilute sulphuric acid, 
lUowing change takes place : — 

+ H2SO4 = ZnS04 + H2 

Sulphuric acid. Zinc sulphate. Hydrogen. 

e zinc displaces the hydrogen in the sulphuric acid. 

le metals, sodium, potassium, calcium, and magnesium, 

burnt in air or oxygen, form oxides called soda, potash, 
and magnesia respectively. The first two oxides dis- 
in and combine with water easily, and the last two are 
:y soluble in water, and their compounds with water are 

hydrates or hydroxides. The compounds of soda and 
1 with water have a soapy feel, and turn red litmus blue, 
mces that have the power of turning red litmus blue are 
o have an alkalifie reaction, and bodies that have this 
le reaction, and also the power of neutralizing acids, are 

alkalies. The hydroxides of sodium and potassium, as 
s that of the compound termed ammonium, are examples 
nmon alkalies. The hydroxide of sodium (NaHO) is 
ntly called caustic soda, and 
droxide of potassium (KHO) 
potash, 

:periments show that when 
ix an acid and an alkali, 
)ne destroys the distinguish- * 
Dperties of the other, so that 
pound is obtained that has 
r the properties of an acid 
lose of an alkali. We say 
le solution of this compound 
^ral, that the acid has neu- 
d the alkali, or the alkali has 
lized the acid. 

>eriment 90. — Obtain a piece of 

hydroxide or caustic soda. Notice^ . ,„ ,r .,, .. r-, 

"" e ^ 'i. i.' 1- • _ Fig. io6. ihrom Newths ^^ Elementary 

py feel, its caustic or burning Practical Chemistry .") 

)n the skin, and then dissolve it 

r. Dip a red litmus paper in the solution axvd xioV.^ ^^ ^jJ^siXvRs. 
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reaction. Now add, drop by drop, dilute hydrochloric acid, and s 
with a glass rod. After every drop or two test solution with red litn 
paper, and continue adding the acid until the mixture has no action u( 
the red litmus paper. Now test solution with blue litmus paper. If 
latter is turned red, the solution is acid, and a little more caustic soda solut 
must be made and added, drop by drop, and the mixture tested after each dr 
In this way a solution can be obtained which does not affect either red 
blue litmus. Such a solution is neutral. Evaporate the solution dowr 
a porcelain dish to a small bulk (Fig. 106), and then divide it into two pa 
One part evaporate to dryness, when a white crystalline salt will be left, wh 
on being tasted, will be at once recognized as common salt. Put the ot 
part into a large watch-glass and allow the water to slowly evaporate,, wl 
by the aid of a lens, the well-known cubical crystals of common salt will 
seen. The chemical change that has taken place may be thus represente 

NaHO + HCl = NaCl + H,0 

Caustic soda. Hydrochloric acid. Common salt. Water. 

Experiment 91. — Repeat the last experiment, using potassium hydro: 
or caustic potash instead of caustic soda. In this case potassium chloi 
will be formed when the alkali is neutralized by hydrochloric acid, thus 

KOH + HCl = KCl + H2O 

Caustic potash. Hydrochloric acid. Potassium chloride. Water. 

If sulphuric or nitric acid had been used in the last 1 
experiments, the sulphates and nitrates of sodium and potassi 
would have been obtained on neutralization of the alkali 
according to the following chemical equations : — 

2NaOH + H2SO4 = Na2S04 + 2H2O 

Caustic soda. Sulphuric acid. Sodium sulphate. Water. 

KOH + HNO3 = KNO3 + H2O 

Caustic potash. Nitric acid. Potassium nitrate. Water. 

109. Bases and Salts. — Alkalies belong to a special c 
of chemical compounds called bases. A base is a compoi 
body capable of neutralizing an acid partly or entirely. Alka 
are bases that are very soluble in water. Many of 
metallic oxides are also bases ; for they, like the alkalies, posj 
the power of neutralizing acids. Thus if copper oxide 
warmed with diluted hydrochloric acid as long as the acid ^ 
dissolve it, the corrosive properties of the acid are destroy 
and the solution contains a new substance called copper chlori 
which can be obtained in the solid form by evaporati 
thus : 

CuO + 2 HCl = CuCla + H2O 

Copper oxide. Hydrochloric acid. Copper chloride. Water. 

In a similar way, by adding zinc oxide (formed by burn 
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zinc in oxygen) to dilute sulphuric acid, we get a substance 
called zinc sulphate, formed thus : 



ZnO + H2SO4 = 

Ziac oxide. Sulphuric acid. 



ZnS04 + 

Zinc sulphate. 



H,0 

Water. 



The compound substance thus formed when a base neutral- 
izes an acid is called a salt^ and a salt may be defined as a 
compound formed when the hydrogen of an acid is replaced by 
a metal. As seen from the equations in the last two paragraphs, 
water is always formed when an acid is neutralized by a base, 
so that — 

Base + Acid = Salt + Water. 

no. Iron. — ^The element iron is the most useful of metals. 
It is generally obtained from its ores by smelting. When 
pure it has a white metallic lustre, and does not suffer any 
change in dry air or in distilled water. When, however, the 
metal is left exposed to moist air, or placed in water con- 
taining dissolved air, it becomes coated with reddish-brown 
scales we call rust That when iron rusts it combines with 
oxygen to form an oxide, and thereby increases in weight, is 
proved by the two following experiments : — 

Experiment 92. — Into a wet gas-jar sprinkle some bright iron filings so 
that some of them adhere to the sides. Invert the jar into a dish containing 
some water, and allow the apparatus to 
stand for a day or two. At the end of 
the time the filings are bright no longer, 
but have become ** rusty." Look at the 
water and notice that it has risen inside 
the jar considerably, in fact about one- 
fifth of the volume of the jar is now filled 
with water. Keeping a glass plate over 
the mouth of the jar, lift it out of the 
trough and place it upright on a table. 
Test the gas with a lighted taper. The 
light is at once extinguished, thus show- 
ing that the gxygen has been removed 
from the air that was in the jar. The 
gas left is atmospheric nitrogen as in 
Exper. 78. Rusting, therefore, is a similar process to burning, though the 
former takes place much more slowly. It is a process of oxidization, and the 
iron filings should have consequently increased in weight. 

Experiment 93. — Weigh out accurately about 10 grains of iron filings 
in a crucible or capsule. Moisten them with water and dry them rapidly m 
an oven. Repeat the moistening and drying three ot lowi V\mes», «Si^ ^«v 
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re-weigh. You will find that the filings have become rusty and 
increased in weight. 

III. Mercury. — Mercury, or quicksilver, is the only 
element that is liquid at ordinary temperatures. Its low 
point (-39"5° C.), its high boiling-point (357° C), 
specific heat (0*033), make it specially suitable for the < 
tion of thermometers (par. 64), while its high specific 
(13*5) and its property of not wetting glass render it pai 
suitable for the construction of barometers. 

The specific gravity of mercury may be found in 1 
way as that of other liquids (par. 19). A small 
counterpoised, filled with water, and the weight of tl 
found. The bottle is then emptied, filled with quicksi 
weighed again. The comparative weight or specific g 
the mercury is thus easily obtained. 

Another interesting way of finding the specific g 
mercury may be now described. 

Experiment 94. — Pour some of the liquid into a glass U-tub 
fill the bend to a little distance on each side. Notice that the colu 

at the same level in each limb, since water 

liquids always stand at the same level in fi 

municating vessels. Now pour into one limb 

of water, and it will be found that it wil! 

upon the mercury as to lower the height in 

and raise it correspondingly in the other. 

the height of the column of water LM above 1 

of the depressed mercury, and then measure 

of the mercury column in the other limb 

level of the mercury in the limb to which 

was added, PN ; LM will be found to be 

times PN. At L and P on the same level th 

is the same, therefore a column of mercury o 

height balances a column of water 13J time; 

and mercury must, therefore, be 132 times he 

water to do this. 
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Fig. 108. 



Owing to its high specific gravity, 
a piece of iron, and most other soli 
on mercury. All the ordinary metals except iron and ] 
dissolve in mercury, the metal and the mercury uniting 
peculiar substances termed " amalgams." Zinc plates 
voltaic cells are rubbed with mercury, which adhere 
surface. They are then said to be " amalgamated," ; 
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is done to protect the plates from corrosion by the acid when 
the battery is not in use. Looking-glasses are " silvered " with 
an amalgam of mercury and tin. 

Mercury gives off vapour very slowly at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but on heating in a test-tube it is readily volatilized. 
Some of the vapour will condense on the cool part of the tube 
as a bright metallic ring. 

When mercury is exposed to a high temperature in contact 
with air for several days, a red oxide is formed on the surface. 
This red oxide, if strongly heated, is split up again into oxygen 
and metallic mercury. 



HgO - Hg 



+ 



Mercuric Oxide. 



Mercury. 



o 

Oxygen. 



The experiment may be performed, and the oxygen gas 
collected, by using the apparatus shown in Fig. 104. 

112. Silica or Silicon Dioxide (SiOg).— Silica is the only 
known oxide of silicon, and is the most abundant binary com- 
pound found in the earth's crust. It is found in 
nature in a variety of forms, of which quartz, 
sand, flint, and agate may be taken as examples. 
Quartz is a common crystalline form of silica, 
the crystals being in the form of hexagonal prisms, 
bounded at the ends by hexagonal pyramids. 
Complete crystals, with both ends perfect and all 
the faces equally developed, are rare. A cluster 
of them may often be found springing from a 
common base and having the free ends of the 
prisms terminated by pyramids (Fig. 109). The 
angle between adjacent faces of a crystal always 
forms 1 20°. Quartz is so hard that it will scratch 
glass, and a knife will not scratch it. A pure transparent kind 
of quartz is known as rock-crystal^ and is used under the name 
of Brazilian pebble to form lenses for spectacles. 

Sand is largely composed of grains of quartz that have been 
worn more or less round by rubbing. Sandstone has been 
formed by the grains becoming united under great pressure by 
some cementing substance. 




Fig. 



.—Form 



lOQ. 

taken by quartz 
crystal: /.pyra- 
mid planes; f/t^ 
prism planes. 
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Flint and Agate are non-crystalline or amorphous varieties of 
silica. Flint is a dark-coloured impure variety of silica that is 
found occurring in nodules and sheets. The nodules can be 
broken into fragments with sharp cutting edges, and such 
fragments were formerly used with a piece of steel for obtaining 
fire. Agate is an extremely hard variety of silica, formed of 
layers having different colours. It is used for making orna- 
ments, and also for making mortars in which substances are 
pounded. 

Opal is an amorphous variety of silica containing water. It 
often shows a beautiful play of colours, and is much used for 
ornaments. 

All the forms of silica are quite insoluble in water, and also 
in all acids except hydrofluoric acid. The amorphous variety, 
however, is somewhat soluble in alkaline solutions. This may 
be shown by trying the action of water and the common acids 
on the varieties of silica mentioned above. 

Silica united with the oxides of other metals forms com- 
pounds called silicates. Many rocks, as will be shortly learnt, are 
largely composed of silicates. Most silicates are very insoluble 
substances, but the silicates of sodium and potassium are soluble, 
and are often spoken of as soluble glass. 

Experimefit 95. — Obtain some soluble glass composed of sodium silicate. 
Note its glassy appearance when broken. Powder a portion and boil it 
with a little water. A viscous alkaline solution will thus be obtained. To 
this add strong hydrochloric acid, when a gelatinous mass of silica separates 
out. 



CHAPTER XII. 
THE MINERALS OF THE EARTHS CRUST. 

113. The Crust of the Earth.— The term "crust of the 
earth " is used to denote the exterior portion of the earth that 
can be observed and examined, that is, the " upper or outer 
layers of the earth's mass." We have no means of knowing 
what is now the real structure and condition of the earth's 
interior ; but by inspecting quarries, railway cuttings, sea cliffs, 
ravines, wells, mines, and the material sent out by volcanoes, 
we can learn something about the outer parts of the solid earth, 
and it is to this outer portion that we refer when we speak of 
the " crust." The total thickness of the earth's crust penetrated 
by man is only a few thousand feet, and the highest mountains 
are not more than 30,000 feet high. Although our reasoning 
may lead us to infer something about the rocks to a depth of 
nearly fifty miles, yet, considering that the centre of the earth is 
nearly 4000 miles from the surface, we have only knowledge of 
but a small fraction of the earth's radius. 

114. Books and Minerals. — Every one has noticed that the solid parts 

of the earth consist of distinct substances, such as clay, limestone, chalk, 

sand, coal, peat, granite, etc. ; and to these several substances which form 

the materials of the earth's crust we give the name rock. Some are hard 

and firm, others are soft and loose ; but all alike are called rocks. Hence 

we see that while in ordinary language the word *' rock " denotes a great mass 

of hard stone, in geology a rock is any mass of natural substance foitnijig 

part of the earth^s crust. In this sense, loose sand, gravel, and soft clay are 

as much rocks as hard limestone and granite. 

Rocks are formed of various materials called minerals. If we take a 
piece of sandstone rock, or a piece of granite, we shall probably be able to 
notice that the rock is made up of different substances. 

Obtain and examine a specimen of coarse-grained sandstone. On 
looking at it carefully, especially if we use a magnifying- glass, we see that 
it is composed of little rounded grains of a glassy-looking substance 
cemented together. In some specimens these grains are larger than in 
others. This cementing material is not the same in all sandstones, but in 
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our spei^imeii it is fonned of calcium caibouate, foi when we drop 
dilute hydiochlurii: iioA on the rock there is an eflervcscence of a gas (caibW' 
dioJiide) and the cementing material is dissolved. Eut the little roundtd 
graJnE, which consist of quartz, are not aifected by the acid. Sandstone, 
then, consists of quartz grains cemented together by calcium carbonate or 
some other cementing substance. In some sandstones the cemeatiiig 
material and the grains themselves are coloured yellow or brown by niS 
(oxide of iron). 

Now take a piece oSgj'aniU, and break it with a hammer to get a clean- 
cut face. On looking at this face we see that the rock is made up of thm 
different substances. 

One of these has a glassy appearance like the grains in (he sandstt^u 
and is so hard that we cannot scratch it with a knife. This is guolM 
Another of the Eubstatices is of a dull white or pinkish colour. It litaM 

It ■" 

of smooth parallel sarfaoP 
having a pearly lustre. It 
can be scratched with difii- 
cnlty by the proint of a 
knife. This substance is 
Lalled/rfj/or. The third 
substance consists of bright 
glistening plates, some- 
times of a dark colour, 
which can be easily 
scratched, and which 
readily split into trans- 
parent leaves. ThisisffiKij 
[Lai. mico, to glisten). 
Notice that these sub- 
stances do not occur in 
any definite order, but are 
scattered about througli 
e irregularly, the felspar occurring in some specimens in larger 
crystals than in others. 

Hence we see that granite consists of a mixture of three substances, called 
quartz, felspar, and mica, the felspar being in greatest quantity. Each of 
these substances possesses properties more or less peculiar to itself, such 
as hardness, solubility in acids, specific gravity, crystalline form, way of 
splitting, etc. Moreover, each of these substances has a constant chemical 
composition. 

Thus quartz is a binary compound known in chemistry as silica, and a 
molecule always consists of one alom of silicon united to two atoms of 
oiygeo (SiOj). The calcium cailjonatc is represented by the formula 
CalJO,. It IS a ternary compound, formed of the three elements calcium, 
carbon, and oxygen, chemically united. It may also be r^ptded as fonned 
of the two oxides, CaO, calciiun oxide or quick-lime ; and CO^ carbon 
dioxide (CaO.CO,). 

The felspar of the granite contains four elements. Its formula may h 
thus represented ; Al,0„K,0,6SiO,. This shows il to be made up-« 
three oxides, Al,Oj, alnmioa ; KjO, potash ; SiOj, silica, that is, ft || 
ft Plicate of alumina and potash. 
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chemical composition and constant physical properties, are 
called minerals ; and rocks are formed either of one mineral, 
or more generally of a mechanical mixture of minerals. Hence 
we give the following definition of a mineral : — A mineral is a 
naturally formed inorganic substance which has a constant 
chemical composition and constant physical properties. This 
definition may be understood to include such substances as 
coal and chalk, which are the mineralized remains of plants and 
animals respectively. Even water and the gases of the atmo- 
sphere may be said to belong to the mineral kingdom of nature, 
as plants and their parts are said to belong to the vegetable 
kingdom, and animals and their parts to the animal kingdom. 

116. Chief Bock-fonning Minerals.— The total number of 
rock-forming minerals is large, but many of them are rare and 
forai but a small part of the earth's crust. The following table 
gives the percentage by weight of the most important minerals : — 

The Percetttage of Minerals in the Earih's Crust, 



1. Felspar . .48 

2. Quartz . . • 35 

3. Mica. ... 8 

4. Talc .... 5 

5. Carbonates of lime and 



6. Amphibole (horn- 

blende) 

7. Pyroxene (augite) 

8. Diallage . 

9. Peridot (olivine) 



magnesia . . i I 10. Clay (in all its forms) i 

1 1 . Other substances . i 

7'hough felspar is found to be the most abundant mineral, 
it is worthy of note that silica (SiO._,) is the most abundant 
compound^ for it not only occurs separately as quartz to form 
35 per cent, of the earth's crust, but it occurs in combination 
with other oxides to form felspar, mica, and talc. 

Analysis of the minerals shows the chemical elements 
entering into their composition, and from this a calculation 
has been made of the proportion by weight of the elements 
present in the outer layers of the earth. 



Percentage of Elements in the Earths s Crust. 

1. Oxygen . 

2. Silicon . 

3. Aluminium 

4. Calcium . 



5. Magnesium 

6. Sodium . 



. 500 


7. Potassium 


• 25 


8. Carbon \ 


lO'O 


9. Iron 1 


. 4*5 


10. Sulphur 1 


• 35 


II. Chlorine ) 


20 


12. Other bodks 



. 1-6 

2'4 
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Oxygen is, therefore, the most abundant element entering 
into the composition of the earth*s solid crust, and silicon is 
next. Neither of these, however, is free or uncombined. For 
the most part the two are combined to form silica. 

Oxygen also, in combination with hydrogen, forms eight- 
ninths of water by weight (par. 99). It also forms about one- 
fifth by weight of the atmosphere, and in the atmosphere it is 
in the free state (par. 100). 

We will proceed to describe a few of the chief rock-forming 
minerals, after pointing out the various properties that are most 
useful in identifying minerals. 

117. Identification of Minerals. — Minerals can be identified 
and distinguished by various physical properties and by ascer- 
taining their chemical composition. The chief distinguishing 
physical properties are crystalline form, cleavage^ hardness^ and 
specific gravity. 

Each mineral or special class of minerals has its own 
definite geometrical shape or crystalline form. The crystals 
of each mineral have also a tendency to break or cleave most 
readily in a particular direction. The term hardness^ as applied 
to minerals and other solid bodies, is used to indicate resistance 
to being scratched or the power to scratch. The harder of 
two bodies is the one which will scratch the other, and which 
resists being scratched by that other. 

To find the relative hardness of substances, a scale has been 
arranged, beginning with the softest mineral (talc) and ending 
with the hardest (diamond). The minerals of the scale, there- 
fore, are so arranged that each will scratch any other mineral 
of lower number in the scale, or be scratched by any of highei 
number. 

38. Scale of Hardness. 
Mineral, Chemical name. 

^' ™^- J Can be scratched bv I '* Magnesium silicate. 

2. Gypsum (or rock-y ,? ^|^^'^^ ., ^1 2. Calcium sulphate or 

salt). ( the finger-nail, j Sodium chloride. 

3. C ale -spar. \ / 3. Calcium carbonate. 

4. Fluor-spar. I r«« T.«e^..«f^i,^^ k„ 4- Calcium fluoride. 

5. Apatite ^^ be scratched by ^ ^^^^j^^ phosphate. 

6. Felspar. ^"^'^^ '''' ^^^- 6. Potassium and alum: 

/ V ivlum. silicates. 



Felspar. 



7, Qnaitzfrock-dTital).. it. Silica. 

J^H™(.,„ W . Cannot bescmlched f- AUiminium fluosilicale. 

9. CofnDdiun(sapphiie,> bv knife or file 1 ^- ^'** S^"^ "^ *''Ts- 

niby). I ' 'I Ullized alumina. 

K. Diamond. ■* Uo. Cryslalliied carbon. 

The important property of specific gravity has already been 
described and the method of finding it explained (par. 22), 

As a first inquiry into the chemical composition of a 
mineral, dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is tried. All 
caibonates effervesce when placed in acid or when acid is 
dropped upon them, while quaiU and all the silicates show 
DO effervescence when so treated. 

118. Felspar. — Felspar is the name given to a class of 
minerals consisting of silicate of alumina combined with one 

ormore other silicates — silicate of potash, 

soda, lime or magnesia. The two chief 
Ws of felspar are known as orthoclaie 
(straight-cleaving) ajiA plagiodase (obli que- 
deaving). Orthoclase febpar is a potash 
felspar, that is, it consists of silicate of 
alumina and silicate of potash. It crystal- 
lines in oblique rhombic prisms (Fig 111) 
wd shows two cleavages at right angles , 
Its colour varies from white to pink , it 
has a glassy lustre ; and Us hardness is about 6. Orthoclase 
forms the most conspicuous mineral in many granites Plagio- 
clase felspar is a soda or lime felspar, that is, it consists of 
silicate of alumina and bilicate of soda or lime. It crystallizes 
in rhomboidal prisms, and shows two cleavages not exactly at 
right angles. The specific gravity of the felspars vanes from 
2'6 to 2'8. The decomposition of felspar gives rise to clay. 
Kaolin, or china clay, is simply hydrated silicate of alumina 
derived from the weathering of felspar. 

119. Qnutl. — As already mentioned, ihe nuneral quartz consists of 
alica or silicon dioxide aloni A crystal of quartz when complete is made 
up of a six-sided prism, ttrininated at each end b) a six sided pviamid 
(Fig^. 109, 113). Perfect crystals aie lare One pyramid is often wanting, 
irhile some of the faces are more strongly developed than others. But the 
ingles formed by the meeting- of the laces are alvia^s rf e^wAVj Cat same. 
aiefot the same kind o/* mineral. 




p^«l 
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Quirtz crystals are someiimt^ clear and traii^parent, sometimes ad 
white, sometimes purple (amethyst), sometimes yellow (caimgDnn)f 
sometimes brownish (snaoky quaita). Quartz is also found r"—^"~' 
withouL definite cryslalline ^ape, and amorpbous or entiielj'noi 
Broken quart! crystals are common in sandstone and other 

Cryslak of quarti show no definite cleavage, are hard enough 




steel I7 on the bcale], and have a specific gravity of aboitfX 
i also unaffected by all the common acids. 

Kioa. — Mica is a mineral that consists of silicate of Blan... 
bined with silicate of potash or magnesia, a 
ciystallires n six sided columns (Fig. 113, whe 
crystal rests on one of the si^ fates of the c"* 
The potash micas are uhite and the cl 
tias 0"tU mica the magnesia micas ax 
the chief IS called liuihit mica They all 1 . 
pearly lustre and the sii s ded urystal columns r(. 
cleave itito six sided glillenng flexible plates, j 
hardaess of mica la between 2 and 3, and ilg qri 

I Crystal of gja^ij vanes from 2 S 10 3 Broken shining t 
of m ca are rend ly seen in granite, loose uradj 

■nndslone 
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121. HomUciida and Angite are minerals consisting of silicate of 
magnesia with silicate of lime and oxide of iron. Some varieties also 
contain alumina. They are common in certain igneous rocks. 

The mineral olivine is a ferro-magnesian silicate^ and serpentine is the 
same with the elements of water. 

Talc is a hydrated silicate of magnesia of light colour and venr soft 
(i on the scale). It is unctuous to the touch, so that the massive variety is 
called Steatite or Soapstone. 

122. Oiririf. — Caicite is the name given to an abundant mineral formed 
of calcium carbonate (CaCOj). It is from this mineral that lime (CaO) is 
obtained when the carbon dioxide is driven off by heat (par. 105). So that 
rocks «*nwM«t»wg of any form of caicite are often spoken of as calcareous 
rocks (LAt. calx, calcis, lime). 

Several important varieties of caicite are found. Iceland spar, dog-tooth 
spar, marble^ and limestone are common varieties of caicite. 

Icdand tpor is a transparent crystalline variety of caicite, the crystals 
forming rhombohedrons and ex- 
hibiting the curious optical pro- 
perty of double refraction. The 
rhombohedron is a solid bounded 
by six faces arranged in three 
parallel pairs, each of the faces 
being a rhombus (Fig. 114). 
Rbombobedral caicite readily 
cleaves into smaller and smaller 
similar rhombohedrons. Its 
hardness is 3, and its specific 

gravity 2 /• Fk;. 114.— Rhombohedral crystal of Iceland spar 

In dog-tooth spar the rhom- showing double refraction, 

hohedral crystals of caicite ter- 
minate in pointed pyramids. Marble is a massive variety of caicite, though 
a special kind of marble used for statues shows small granular crystals matted 
together. Limestone is a general name used for all kinds of uncrystallized 
calcium carbonate. 

All kinds of caicite are easily scratched with a knife, and effervesce 
readily when a common acid is dropped upon them. 

123. Dolomite. — Dolomite is a mineral formed of two carbonates — 
calcium carbonate and magnesium carbonate — united together. It forms 
rhombohedra when crystallized, has a brownish colour, is a little harder 
than caicite, and does not effervesce so easily with an acid. 

124. Gypsum. — Gypsum is a mineral formed of hydrate calcium sulphate 
(CaSO^ + HjO). It occurs in arrow-headed crystals, in a semi-transparent 
pearly form {sdefiite), and in opaque masses called alabaster. It scratches 
easily (hardness 2), but does not effervesce with an acid. When burnt, 
gypsum loses its water, and an opaque white powder called plaster of Paris 
is left. 

125. Bock-salt is a mineral consisting of sodium chloride (NaCl). It 
occurs in beds of considerable thickness, a bed of gypsum often separating 
two beds of rock-salt. When quite pure it is colourless, but it is often 
coloured by impurities. It crystallizes in cubes. 

126. Ores are minerals from which useful metals may be extracted. 
Thus tinstone, or oxide of tin (SnO^), galena, or sulphide of lead (PbS), 
and red hematite, or ferric oxide (FcjOg), are ores. TYve mel«\\\c oit% otcvix 
scattered tbroagh other rocks, chiefly in narrow veins 01 Oait^^^ c^"^^ 
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Some metals are fomid free, that is, uncombined with any other elemen 
and they are then said to be native. Gold, silver, platinum, and coppe 
are found native. 

127. We now pass on from the rock-forming minerals to 
learn something about the rocks themselves. Before doing so, 
we will ask the student to remember the definition of mineral 
and of rock. He will not then be confused by asking whether 
a given specimen is a mineral or a rock, It may be both, for 
all rocks are formed of one or more minerals. Thus rock-salt 
or dolomite are minerals when we are considering their 
chemical and physical properties ; they are rocks when we 
consider that they occur in beds in the earth's crust. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CLASSIFICATION AKD DESCRIPTION OF ROCKS. 

uS. Stratified and UnBtratifled Eocks.— According to their 
origin and mode of formation, rocks are divided into two great 
dasses — stratified and un stratified. 

On looking at a sea-clitF, a deep railway cutting, or a quarry, 
we are often able to notice that beneath the soil the rocks are 
arranged in more or less parallel lajers either honzontal or 
rndined. Such layers are called strata and the rocks stratified 




rocks (Lat. stratum, pi. strata, what is spread out). In Fig. 115 
five layers or strata may be seen. Sandstone, limestone, chalk, 
clay, shale, etc., belong to the stratified rocks. 

In other cases no traces of layers or beds can be detected, 
for the rock merely forms a great mass of mineral matter, with 
1 massive lumpy appearance ; such rocks are called imstratified, 
rranite and basalt are unstratified rocts. 



IS2 
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There is every reason to believe that the stratified rocks 
have been subject to the action of water, for they show indica- 
tions of either having been mechanically suspended in it, or 
chemically dissolved in it. Hence the stratified rocks are also 
called aqmous rocks (Lat. aqtia^ water). We believe that the 
beds or strata have been spread out by the action of water 
owing to the many signs of water-action that they still retain, 
and also because we can observe at the present time that, 
whenever a running stream has its velocity checked on entering 
a lake or the sea, the pebbles, sand, or mud that it brings down 
are spread out in horizontal layers on the bottom. But the 
stratified rocks do not always preserve this horizontal arrange- 
ment, for they have often undergone displacement and upheaval 
after their original deposition. 

The unstratified rocks show many signs of having been 
subject to the action of intense heat, some of them having 




Fig. ii6.— a, stratified rocks; B, unstratified rocks. 

evidently been in a molten state, the minerals of which they are 
composed showing a crystalline structure. Hence they are 
also called igneous (Lat. ignis ^ fire). These rocks are generally 
found in mountainous districts, and have often been pushed up 
from below through the overlying strata. In one place they 
rise up as huge conical hills, in another they may be seen filling 
up rents and fissures like walls or dykes, while in another 
district they have spread out on the surface in streams of 
lava. 

It is from the broken-down or disintegrated materials of 

the igneous rocks that the stratified rocks have been formed in 

the first instance. Thus by the decomposition of the felspar in 

granite, clay is produced, and most sand-grains have been 

derived from the quartz of ftve sarcve tocV. 'Wxes^^i ^\A-^»xs^^ 
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become consolidated into sandstone, and this in its turn may 
be broken up again, to again undergo further consolidation. 

We will now put the differences between these two great 
dasses of rocks into the form of a table. 






Stratified or aqueous rocks. 



1. Possess evident marks of bed- 

ding. 

2. Are derived from previously 

existing rocks. 

3. Are situated usually in plains 

and on the flanks of moun- 
tains. 



4. Are formed of minerals which 

have usually a non-crystalline 
structure. 

5. Have plainly been deposited 

one after another from above. 

6. Contain the remains or impres- 

sions of plants and animals 
that existed at the time the 
rocks were deposited. These 
remains or marks are called 
fossils, and hence such rocks 
are ctiWe^fossiliferous. 



Unstratified or igneous rocks. 



I. 



2. 



5. 



Possess no true marks of bed- 
ding. 

Are the oldest and primitive 
rocks. 

Are situated in mountainous 
districts, and often compose 
the axis or nucleus of a moun- 
tain chain, sometimes filling 
up long upright fissures, and 
forming vertical masses called 

Are formed of minerals usually 
having a crystalline structure. 

Have been erupted or driven 
out from the interior. 

Contain no organic remains 
except such as were buried 
in volcanic ashes or mud 
during an eruption. Hence 
called unfossiliferous. 



129. Hetamorphic Rocks. — Besides the stratified and un- 
stratified rocks, there is another class of rocks which, though 
originally stratified, in most cases have undergone great altera- 
tions in structure and composition, whilst traces of fossil re- 
mains have been destroyed. These are called metamorphic or 
transformed rocks (Gr. meta^ change ; inorpM^ form). 

To this class belong clay-slate, quartzite, statuary marble, 
mica-schist, and gneiss, which will presently be described. 

The chief agents concerned in these changes are heat, 

water, and pressure. Metamorphic rocks are chiefly found 

next to intrusive igneous rocks; and it is probably owing to 

the heated state of these that many of the stratified rocks that 

adjoin them have been metamorphosed or iTarvsSoixftfc^. 
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130. Crystalline and Kon-Orystalline Books. — The above twofold 
division of rocks, based on the mode of their formation into (a) unstratificd 
or igneous, and {b) stratified or aqueous, corresponds closely to another ^ 
twofold division, which is based on the texture of the rocks, that is, on the | 
arrangement of the particles forming any given rock. As a rule we find 
that the igneous rocks have a crystalline texture, while the stratified rocks 
are non-crystalline. But to this general statement there are some excep- 
tions. In speaking of crystallization we saw that substances assume those 
definite geometrical shapes called crystals when thev have either been in 
solution in a liquid or in a molten condition through heat. When in either 
of these states we know that the particles of many substances have the 
power of taking up definite positions round a centre as the liquid evaporates 
or as the fused mass cools, and the crystals are formed by the successive 
addition of particles to the exterior, large crystals being built up by the 
regular addition of a number of small crystals. As the igneous rocks ai^ 
believed to have been at one time in a state of fusion, we find that tlicy 
usually consist of a network of interlaced crystals and crystalline particl^* 
the crystals being often large enough to be visible to the naked eye, as 5^ 
granite. In other cases we need to make a very thin section of the ro<^^ 
and examine it under a microscope to see the crystalline texture ; while *^ 
the case of a few igneous rocks, such as some lavas, where cooling l*^^ 
taken place rapidly, the rock only shows a glassy or vitreous structure, ^^ 
in obsidian (volcanic glass). But as these glassy or vitreous rocks oft^^ 
show under the microscope incipient forms or beginnings of crystals, call^^^ 
microliths, or crystallites, in the glassy base, it is usual to include su^^ 
rocks in the crystalline class. On the other hand, the ashes and otlJ^^g 
fragmentary materials sent out from volcanoes may be called non-crystalli^^^^^^ 
or fragmental igneous rocks. -^g 

The aqueous or stratified rocks, being in all cases formed of materia j^ 
derived from pre-existing rocks, are usually composed of particles havi^^^^^. 
no definite arrangement and showing no crystalline structure. These fr^^^^ 
ments out of which the stratified rocks have been formed are of vario''^ 
sizes, from blocks of several feet to exceedingly fine powder, and ha^ 
been generally massed together irregularly by mechanical compression O' 
the infiltration of some cementing substance. The names given to the^^ 
various fragmental or non -crystalline rocks, and the mode in which iX^^ 
particles have been bound together into masses, will be explained presently* 
But where the material from which an aqueous rock has been formed h^^ 
been in solution in water, the deposit from this aqueous solution possessed 
a crystalline texture, as in some limestones formed from precipitate^ 
calcium carbonate. Beds of gypsum (calcium sulphate) and rock-salt ar^ 
other examples of crystalline aqueous rocks. 

The metamorphic rocks, being stratified rocks that have been changed 
by the action of heat and heated water, also show a crystalline texture. 
One peculiarity of this class of rocks, viz. the arrangement of the crystalline 
minerals forming them into layers so as to give them a foliated appearance, 
will shortly be noticed (see Gneiss, par. I41). 

Putting the above in a tabular form, we may set it forth as below : — 

/ Igneous — granite, basalt, etc. 
Crystalline . . J Aqueous — some limestones, gypsum, rock-salt. 

t Metamorphic— gneiss, statuary marble. 
Non crvstalline ( Igneous — volcanic ash. 
or frSnental ] Aqueous— sandstone, clay, conglomerate, shale, coal, 

* ecc* 
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iji. The AqueouB or Stratified Bocka. — The great class 
of stratified rocks may be divided into three smaller divisions. 
T^iese divisions, with the chief rocks of each division, may be 
tabulated as follows : — 

(a) MechanicaUy fonned rocks from J Conglomerates, sandstones, clay, 

deliital st^iments ) and ahale. 

[i) Organically formed cocks from > LImeslones, chalk, coral, peat, 

animal and plani remains ( and coal. 

(f) Chemicalty formed rocks from } Limestones, stalactites, gypsum, 

material once in solution { rock-salt, and sinter. 

132. {a) The Mechanically formed Stratified Rocks.— 
These rocks consist of pieces, large or small, broken from other 
rocks and then consolidated into masses. They are, therefore, 
all derivative, ij. formed from pre-existing rocks. Streams, rain, 
and waves are continually wearing away portions of the earth's 
cnist and carrying it down to he deposited at a lower level 
where the water comes to rest. This mechanically suspended 
matter in the water is often called sediment, and it is easy to 
inderstand that the larger and heavier particles of the sediment 
till be the first to be deposited, the finer ones being carried 
iiiFther. Fart of this sediment may consist of small rounded 
pebbles called gravel, part of sand, and part of very fine 
particles called clay or mud. Sedimentary rocks are those 
which have been formed out of sediments on the floors of lakes, 
in river-beds, or on the sea-bottom, and have afterwards been 
raised above the surface. In process of time the materials are 
made to cohere by pressure and 
the infiltration of cementing 
substances. .«•»_* J 

These different kinds of sediir 
give rise lo different sorts of 
mentary rocks — conglomerate, ; 
stoite, and c/aj'. 

ConglomeraU, or puddingstor 
it is called sometimes, consisi 
rounded water-worn pebbles, or mas 
of various rocks cemented together ^ 
some kind erf mineral paste. This 
cementing material may be formed 
of carbonate of lime, silica, or oxide of ii 
iTaler, and as the walet evaporates is deposited amon^ \)ae ^\AiVtA as a. 
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The pebbles forming a natural conglomerate may be derived from any 
kind of rock. If the pebbles are composed of quartz,, or flint, we may 
call it a silicious conglomerate ; if of limestone, a calcareous conglomerate. 
When the rock-fragments that are cemented together have sharp angular 
corners, showing that they have not been subject to much water-action, the 
rock is called a breccia. 

Sandstone. — This rock has already been described (par. 114). The 
rounded water-worn grains of sand, which have been derived from the . 
breaking up of rocks containing quartz, sometimes lie separate, and form 
large beds of loose sand. This loose sand consists mostly of silicious grains, 
sometimes with small particles of mica and fragments of shells. 

On some sandy coasts, as the tides run down, the sand is left dry, and 
being caught up by the wind is blown inland, so that in the course of years 
a ridge of hills, called sand-dunes y is formed. When the loose sand is, 
however, left undisturbed at the bottom of the sea or of a lake, in process 
of time it becomes consolidated by pressure and by cementing material. 
This cementing material varies as in the case of conglomerate, and hence 
we have calcareous sandstones and ferruginous (Lat. ferrum, iron), 
according as the cementing material is calcium carbonate or oxide of iron. 
The oxide of iron usually colours the sandstone yellow or red. Sandstone 
is much used for building purposes, often forming window-sills, lintels, and 
doorposts. Some kinds show a tendency to split into slabs parallel to the 
stratification, and are then much used for flagstones. When the silicious 
particles are rather large and angular the sandstone is called a gritstone. 
Such gritstones are often used for grindstones and millstones. 

Sandstones are spoken of as arenaceous rocks (Lat. arena^ sand). 

Clay consists of very fine sedimentary particles that adhere together and 
form a substance that can be easily moulded into various shapes. Hence 
it is said to be plastic. It is the last result of the waste of rocks by water 
and other natural agents. It is chiefly composed of silicate of alumina with 
water (Al203,2SiOa,2H20). It is derived mainly from the decomposition of 
felspar and other aluminous silicates by the action of the weather, the 
potash and the soda being washed away, especially by water containing 
carbonic acid in solution. It is generally found in valleys and lowlands, 
and has the important property of being impervious to water. Hence 
where there is a series of beds of porous rocks, such as sand, gravel, or 
chalk, resting on clay, the water sinks through these until it reaches the 
clay. It then accumulates until it can find an outlet, for clay is an imper- 
meable rock (par. 230). Clay is often mixed with various impurities, which 
impart to it a brown, red, or blue colour. Kaolin, or china clay, is the 
name given to a pure kind much used for the manufacture of porcelain. 
Common clay is much used for making bricks. 

Rocks containing much clay are called argillaceous (Lat. argilla^ clay). 

When mixed with water, clay forms mud^ though the word "mud" is 
applied to any finely divided mineral matter. 

Shale is clay or mud that has become hardened, and which splits into 
thin plates or laminae, parallel to the stratification. Such rocks are said 
to be laminated, and thus show that they have been gradually deposited 
under water. 

Shales are often dark-coloured through vegetable matter, and frequently 
have the impression of ferns, etc., distinctly marked. All clayey rocks give 
out an earthy smell when breathed upon. 

133. (^) The Organically loimei &\.x«.\.\^^^ "a.^^SfcA,— ^\?«!k& 
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division of the aqueous rocks consists of the remains of once 
living organisms, that is, the remains of animals and plants, 
that have become mineralised and hardened, 'I'he organic 
tocks include the various kinds of limestone, coral, coal, peat, 
and silicious rock, termed sinter. 

Limestone is a name often used to include all rocks that 
consist of calcium carbonate (CaCOj). The limestones that 
ate of organic origin include chalky tncrlnital limestone^ oolite, 
[ind coral. 

Chalk is a white soft limestone consisting largely of the 




minute shelis oi foramimfini . Foraminifera are minute specks of 
living jelly-like protoplasm that possess the power of secreting 
calcium carbonate from sea-water, and of forming with it 
beautiful microscopic reiany-chambered cells. The protoplasm 
iKcupies the interior of the shell and sends out thread-like 
processes through apertures (Lat. foramina, holes) in the shell 
(Fig. 1 18,^). 

GlobigeriHa are a very common kind of foramipifera. On 
rubbing soft natural chalk with a brush and allowing the finer 
particles to be n-ashed away, tiny sheUs and fraa,tnervts of ^ells 
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of various shapes may be seen under the microscope. 

ihin section of the harder variety similar shells may be seeH 

most of them belonging to the foraminifera. 

We shdl afterwards leurn that foraniiiiiferfl. still llvt in COanUeS) 
millions in (he sea and form tlieir tiny shells so that a while challtj' 
called globi^^erina ooze is now being deposited on the ocean floor (par. 197)1 
\ii interesting point connected with beds of cbalk is the fact that nodula 
of Hint (tilica) are often found in great niimbers among the chalk. The 
of these ilint nodules is intereoling for the ■jhca of which they are 
appeani to have been in solution in sea water containing gas in soludoO.' 
Ihis dissolved gtica, paill; derived from sponge spicules, has then 
deposited aiormd some nucleus and the tnosies so formed have fallen down 
among the chalk producing ooie 

There is a sanely of ori>inK limestone calldl eiicriitital limestone, ance 
it ih largely compose'l of the Lalureoii-, jointi of small marine nnimal^ 
termed sea-lilies or eDCrimte^ 
which attach themselves bj 
means of a jointed stem. Thif 
limestone, after being exposed' 
to weather action, often show 
parts of these jointed 
^erj clearly. Polishing the 
stone also brings ont 

Another kind of limestone 

England is called eolilk 
stone, or oolUe, or roe 

. (Gr 0B„, an egg). It ,. 
called because it consists of 

logether 

1j4 Ooial is an important \ariety ot hraestone that has an 
organic origin, for the calcium carbonate of which it consiEts 
has been secreted from sea \sater by certain small gelatinous 
animals that belong to the class called actinozoa (rayed animals). 
This particular kind of actinozoa is called the coral polyp. Its 
body is only a mass of soft jelly, nith numerous feelers oi 
tentacles at the upper part ; but it has the power of attaching- 
itself to submerged rocks in the sea, and of depositing 
outer and lower part of its body a hard mass of calcium 
carbonate drawn from the sea in which it lives. It thuj 
becomes fixed, goes on increasing in height and breadth, 
multiplying in various ways, as by budding and splitting, each 
division growing into a perfect polyp, which adds to the mas^' 
oi hard subsfance deposited. lr\ this \'^a^^ mc formed pieces 
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of coral of considerable size and of varying shapes When 
the coral polyp dies the soft parts of its body decay and are 
'led away but the hard skeleton remains behind and 




accumulates on the floor of the sea to form masses of land — 

coral reefs and coral islands. 

It must not be supposed that the coral rock is the result of 

"work" on the part of the coral polyps, in the sense that a 

bird works when it builds its nest. The 

secretion of calcium carbonate from the 

sea-water is as much an unconscious 

process as is the extraction from food 

of the mineral matter that forms our 

bones ; and the coral land accumulates 

by the animals dying below, while new 

animals grow above. There are two 

classes of the coral polyps — detacJted 

corals, living in nearly all seas at any 

depth; and reef-building corals, which 

can live only in clear water within a ' 

limit of 20 fathoms from the surface 

and where the water is above 68° F. 

Hence coral rocks are only found in 

tropical seas. There are many kinds of the coral polyps, and 

the coral rock is of various forms. Son\e aie sW^ei \^e, fee. 
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branches of trees, others resemble tufts of clustered leaves, 
some form roundish masses, while still others are like groups 
of coloured twigs. When the animals are living their branching 
feelers are seen expanded in a great variety of colour and form. 

Coral rocks are found as ridges or banks in the sea, and 
are therefore called coral reefs. Coral reefs are divided into 
three classes ; — 

(i) Fringing reefs, which form a ridge of rock at a short 
distance from some mainland or island. 

(2) Barrier reefs, which are banks running nearly parallel 
to the coast at a greater distance than fringing reefs, so as to 
leave a broad channel. 

(3) Atolls, which are ring-shaped belts of coral reef, en- 
closmg a lagoon of shallow water, and forming an island. 

It has alieaily been stB.led that the tecf-building corals require for thdi 
existence clear water not below 68° F. of lempetature, so that where the 
water is muddy, as near the mouths of large rivers, or where cold currents 




^ 



or other causes bring the water below the above temperature, there the 
reef-buildiog polyps cannot exist. Nor can they exist but in shallow water, 
for they seem to die at a greater depth than lOO feet. They flourish best 
where the water is in constant motion and where it is clear, as at the outer 
edge of the reef. Hence the range of coral reefs and islands is limited 
' 'lese conditions to a district about 25° on each side of the equator. 

Bermuda Islands, which lie in the course of the Gulf Stream, form 

the noithernuiost point at which reef-building corals are found, but the 
Atlantic Ocean has not many of these rocks. Some are found among the 
West Indies and Cape Verde Islands, and off the coast of Florida. In 
the Pacific there is a belt of coral rocks, both islands and reefs, stretching 
from the Low Archipelago to the Caroline Islands. There is also in 
the Indian Ocean a band of coral islands between Madagascar and India, 
including the Maldive Islands and the Laccadive Islands. Numerous reefs 
also occur in the Red Sea (see map II.). The largest barrier reefs are those 
off the island of New Caledonia and off the north-east coast of Australia. 
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The Australian barrier reef is nearly I2CX) miles long, and usually about 
1 20 miles from the shore. At its outer edge it rises out of the sea from a 
depth of 1800 feet. 

135. Coal. — Plants consist of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen in various combinations. * After vegetable matter 
has been buried in the earth it suffers decomposition, gives off 
various gases, such as carburetted hydrogen (CH4) (called also 
marsh-gas, and by colliers fire-damp), carbonic acid, and water, 
so that the residue becomes richer and richer in carbon. 

By compression and alteration they change into peat, 
lignite, coal, and anthracite. The following table from Roscoe 
and Schorlemmer's " Chemistry," which gives the percentage 
composition of these substances, shows that the elements which 
make up woody fibre are the same as those which make up 
coal ; and as we pass from wood up to the kind of coal called 
anthracite we see how the percentage of carbon increases, and 
how great a decrease there is in the percentage of O and N. 

There is also a slight decrease in the percentage of 
hydrogen. 



Carbon. 


Hydrogen. 


Oxygen an<i 
nitrogen. 


Wood 

Irish peat .... 
Lignite from Cologne 
Earthy coal from Dax 
Cannel coal from Wigan . 
Newcastle Hartley . 
Welsh anthracite 


50-00 
6o-02 
66-96 
74*20 
85-81 
88-42 
94-05 


6-00 

5-88 

5-25 
5-89 
5-85 
5 -61 

3-38 


44-00 
34-10 
2776 
19-90 

834 

5*97 
2*57 



The vegetable nature of peat is plain from its chemical 

composition, from its fibrous appearance, and from its being 

found in boggy places where marshy plants grow and decay. 

That coal also is of vegetable . occurrence is proved by its 

chemical composition, by the fact that peat under very great 

pressure is changed into a black shining material resembling 

coal, by the numerous fossil plants found in coal, and by the 

fact that when a thin slice is examined under the microscope 

vegetable tissues and cells are distinctly visible. Lignite is a 

brown coal formed of woody matter mineTalized \.o 21 \^'s»'s. 

extent than ordinary coal. 
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When peat and coal are burnt they pass oft as gases, leavinj 
a small quantity of incombustible mineral matter behind, whicb 
wc call ash. , 

136. PMt consistsdf a brown idl-blftck coiniJr&Bed mass of partiolli 
decompCGed vegetable maltet. . It is found in mEoy marshy and boggj' 
district. At the surface of a peat bo_i there grows t. green living moB, 
called " bc^-moss," with other marsh^loving plants, A few inthes below 
are fonod the brown, rotting fibre? of the i^d mosa, and still further, tijc 
maas becomes denaer and darker. Srill deeper, 8 or 10 yards deep, we oilen 
find a compact blackish substance wMch can be cut into blocks. These blocis 
are piled in Eiiacks, allowed to dry, .uid u^d for fuel. i 

Coal and peal are bolh of Tegetable origin, but they differ in chemical 

coHipo^ilion (peat having a less percentage of carbon ajid a greater per- 

eenlage i)f osygenaod 

hydrogen}, in lieaaiq' 

(peat being le^ d«se 

' than coal), in the kind 




and 



if irhii^ 
s been fonned, 
1 their mode rf 
Coil is 
found buried io ite 
crnSt of the eailh in 
bedi or statiu, Wijing 
in thickness from a few 
inches to several yatds. 
As it is arranged in 
layers, and as bj ei- 
amining a large piEce 
we can find one par- 
ticnlar directitm in 
which it will split mist 
easilj, it is plain that 
coal is a. stralified rodi. 
Every bed of cod rt 
found to rest upon a bed of clay, usually hardened into shale, and this 
" nndcr-clay," as it is called, is penetrated by numerous roots shooting 
down into it. Above Ihe coal-scam we find another bed of elay or sand, 
which is called the " roof" of the ooal, and in which are. found numerous 
stems and bi^ncKes of plants. Further in the coal iBelF the impressions 
of ferns and other plants are sometimes visible ; and if a very thin section 
be examined under the microscope, thousands of spore-cases or seed-vessels 
may often be seen. Putting all I'hese facts together, it becomes quite 
certain that coal is formed out of the remains of ol<i vegetation ; that the 
plants from which it has been formed actually grew on the" spot where the 
coal is now found ; that Ihe " ander-claj'" is the old soil in which these 
plants grew ; and thai the " roof" represents the accumulation of sedimiiiit 
deposited on the vegelable remains after the old land sarfaee had sunk 
beneath water, 

K has been found that the vegetation out of which coal has been formed 
""■"^ - warm moist climate and a low marshy district. Nninerotfl 
)/ very large size, were found -, aiA \i\i?,Bieei\-\i."i*^Vwxta hi 
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(jointed fluted stem, and known as calamiles, were abundant. An enor- 
mous number of plants related to our club-mosses, but reacbine the sue of 
ordinary trees, flourished. Of these, the lepidodendron and the sigillaria 
aie note worthy. The stems of the lepidodendron were marked with loietige- 
shaped scars; the sigillaria had cylindrical fluted stems of great height, 
marked longitudinally with leaf -scars, and having long spirally pitted roots 
ciUcd stignutria. All these belotiged to the class of flowerless plants ; but 
ii addition to these a number of true trees related to the pine atid yew have 
been noticed. 

Coal, then, may be regarded as composed of the remains 

of the stems, branches, leaves, and spores of ferns, calamites, 

lepidodendra, sigillaria, and pines. 

Numerous generations of these plants 

lived and died, so as to heap up a 

great ihicitness of vegetable remains, 

and in time the surface of the land 

where this accumulation was taking 

place sank beneath the sea. Most of 

the trees were overthrown, but others 

remained standing until the whole was 

buried beneath the sand and clay de- 
posited around. This accounts for 

llie "roof" of the coal-seam so often 

contabing the upright stems of trees. 

The vegetable matter thus entombed 

retnained for thousands of years, 

undergoing charges due to the great pressure upon it and 

ibe chemical actions going on within it. After a long period 

this old land was raised again a little above the level of 

the sea by deposits of mud, etc., and another rank and 
luxuriant vegetation began to grow. The land sank once more, 
sand and mud again covered the vegetation, and a second coal- 
bed was fonned above the first. By repeated depressions it is 
easy to see that several coal-seams might be fonned in succes- 
sion over the same area. 

137 (c). Chemically formed Stratified Rooks.— This division 
includes all those rocks formed of material that has been dis- 
solved by various natural waters, and then deposited by the 
chemical process of precipitation. It therefore includes some 
limestones, for besides the limestones a.lieadv desctfc«i l^a 
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organic limestones, chalk, and coral), there are masses < 
calcareous rock that have been deposited from solution. 

It must be remembered that pure water does not dissolve calciun 
carbonate (carbonate of lime), but only water containing carbon dioxidi 
in solution. Rain-water always contains a certain amount of carbon dioxidi 
dissolved out of the air, and this quantity is sometimes greatly increase 
as the water passes through decomposing organic material in the rocks 
Besides, during its underground course the water is often under grea 
pressure, and it can then hold more carbon dioxide and dissolves mon 
carbonate of lime than at the surface. As the air is reached some of th( 
carbon dioxide escapes, and part of the carbonate of lime is precipitated 
Stich springs, on reaching the surface, deposit a film of carbonate of linw 
on everything around, and if birds* nests or bits of wool be left in the spra] 
from such a spring they soon acquire a coating of this substance. Popularly 
springs like tiiis are called petrifying springs (Lat. peira^ a rock or stone) 
But it is a mistake to suppose that the substance has been turned into stone 
it has only received an outer covering or incrustation of carbonate of lime 
But before such springs come to the surface much work has been done b] 
the water. Great cavities are frequently formed in limestone rocks by tin 
solvent power of the water thus charged with carbon dioxide. Sucl 
caverns are frequent in the limestone districts of Derbyshire and othe 
parts. Not only are caverns thus formed by masses of rock being dissolvec 
away, but curious effects are sometimes wrought within . these caverns. A 
the water hangs on the roof, some of it evaporates, and thus deposits i 
portion of the limestone held in solution. In process of time there is formed 
in this way, a pendant mass of calcium carbonate like an icicle. This i 
called a Stalactite, Some of the water dropping on the floor gives up, 01 
further evaporation, more of the limestone in solution, and thus a projectioi 
rises on the floor of the cavern like the one on the roof. This is called 
Stalagmite. At times the stalactite from the roof and the stalagmite fror 
the floor meet and form a continuous column, as is shown in Fig. 3^ 
Travertine^ or calcareous tufa, is a porous friable limestone deposited i 
the surface, often on a hill-side, by the waters of a calcareous spring. 

Beds of rock-salt (sodium chloride, NaCl) several hundred feet in thid 
ness are found in Cheshire, Bohemia, and other places, and these bee 
must have been formed by the evaporation of bodies of water. The Dea 
Sea and the Great Salt Lake of Utah are examples of great enclosed sa 
lakes, which were originally fresh, as is shown by the freshwater organise 
found on their shores. The water of these lakes is carried off by evapor 
tion as fast as, or faster than, it is brought in, and hence the amount ' 
dissolved matter increases. The valley of the Dead Sea is the lowest c 
the earth, the surface of the water being 1 298 feet below the level of tl 
Mediterranean. Its waters now contain 24 per cent, of salts by weigh 
or nearly seven times the proportion in ordinary sea-water. The CaSpii 
and Aral seas were originally salt, being situated in a depression which 
believed to have once communicated with the Arctic Ocean, subseque: 
elevation of the land having cut off the connection. Deposits of rock-sa 
are now forming on the beds of these lakes. 

Dolomite is a chemical limestone that contains magnesian carbonate 
well as calcium carbonate. It is sometimes called magnesian limeston 
and has probably been formed by the percolation of water containing di 
solved magnesium carbonate through an ordinary limestone. 

Gypsum is found as a deposit m \.\ve o\d b^d-s, oi cextaiu lakes that ha^ 
held this compound (calcium sulpViale"^ m ?,o\>a.\!\oT\. 
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secrete portions of the silica in solution. On iheir death th<^ a 
increasing the deposit of silica. 

138. The Igneous Eocks. — Igneous rocks are rocks 
have at some period been in a liquid state owing to int 
heat, and that have then cooled from the state of fusion. 1 
are placed in two great divisions termed Volcanic and Plt^ 
the distinction being dependent upon the conditions a 
which the fused matter has cooled. 

'J'he Volcanic Rocks have beeri formed from molten n 
that has either been sent to the surface of the earth, or 
ciently near the surface to be relieved from pressure, so 
they have cooled with comparative quickness in contact 



'f 



M = melaniDrphl 

the air. Volcanic ashes and the different kinds of ejected . 
belong to ibis division, 

The Plutonic Rocks consist of materials that have 1 
forced as dykes'^ into fissures, or pushed as intrusive 
between layers of stratified rock, so that they have CO 
slowly under great pressure. Granite, Lyanite, Diorite,' 
Gabbro belong to this division. 

The distinction between the two classes gradually gets 
as will he understood from the diagram (Fig. 126), where 
plutonic is seen passing upward into the volcanic, 
rail-like mass of i 
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distinction is important, because the rate of cooling affects the 
internal structure of the rock. 

' The volcanic focks that have cooled rapidly have a glassy 
texture or are hemi-crystallifie, ue, have small crystals in a* glassy 
ground-mass, while the deep-seated plutonic rocks are holo- 
crystallifte (Gk. holds, whole), that is, Crystalline throughout. 
We may tabulate the facts thus stated about the Igneous Rocks 
as below : — 

Volcanic rocks (cooled ai or nearl ,r , . u j 

, XT r--_ -_ 1 1 : I Volcanic ashes and 



Igneous . rocks 
(cooled frond a.^ 
state of fusion). 



} 



lavas. 



the surface, are glassy or hemi- 
crystalline). 
Plutonic rocks (have cooled below ^ Granite, syenite, 
und6r pressure, are holo-crystal- I diorite, and gab- 
line). J bro. 

All these igneous rocks consist of chemical compoxmds termed silicates, 

with or without free silica ; that is, they consist of silica united with one or 

more oxides of such- metals as aluminium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 

and iron, and som^ hav6 a proportion of free silica besides. The relative 

proportion of silica in the, igneous rocks, whether free or combined with 

metallic bases to form silicates, leads to their being divided into three 

divisions. Since silica acts as a weak acid, those igneous rocks that contain 

silica in large proportion (above 6j5 per cent.) are called acidic rocks ; those 

igneous rocks that contain a relatively small per cent, of silica (45 to 

SSpercehti), and a relatively large per cent, of metallic bases are called 

f^oiic recks ; while those igneous rocks that have a percentage of silica from 

55 to 66 are called intermediate rocks. The acid or highly silicated igneous 

rocks are often of light colour, ahd, being poor in lime^ magnesia, and iron, 

are difficult of fusion. The basic or poorly silicated igneous rocks are 

darker in colour, of higher specific gravity than the acid rocks, ahd have 

no quartz or yr/'^ silica. 

The annexed table summarizes the information just given about the 
classification and composition of the igneous rocks, and it will aid us in 
describing each rock given in it. ' 



Chemical 
division. 



Acid 



Intermediate 



Basic 



Mineral composition. 



Plutonic : ho- 



Volcanic. 



locrystalline. Hemico'stallin'e. GlaJsy. 



Quartz, orthoclase I Granite ' Rhyolite 
felspar, and mica 



•f. 



Felspar (O.or P.) and 
hornblende 



Plagioclase felspar 
and augite, with 
oxides of iron, lime, 
or magnesia 



J 



Syenite and Trachyte 
Diorite ■ - and 

Andesite 



Gabbro 



Basalt 



Obsidian 
purnice 

Trachyte- 
glass 



Tachylite 
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After learning the above table, it will be easy to state, 
regarding any plutonic or volcanic igneous rock, its general 
chemical character, its mineral composition, its general internal 
texture, and the circumstances under which it cooled and 

consolidated. 

139. Volcanic Igneous Books. — The two kinds of volcanic 
rock are volcanic ashes and lavas. Volcanic ashes consist of the 
dust and smaller fragments driven out from volcanoes, and 
these will be descnbed in the ne\t chapter. Lmvu is the name 
given to the more or less 
molten rock which rises up 
the tube or pipe of a volcano 
and flows out over the edge 
of the crater at the top, or 
forces its way through fissures 
m tbe side. Some lavas flow 
quickly, like molten iron, 
^"!,c" »c"^^"u"f^"™ "^.ni^r,^ * *^''^ others are less liquid, 
and move very slowly. In 
some cases the lava stream scarcely reaches the bottom of the 
mountain, but in other cases it runs many miles. The upper 
surface of a lava stream cools quickly, and has generally a 
cindery or scoriaceous appearance. It is full of small holes 
or cells formed by the escape of steam from its surface, so 
that it has a spongy texture. This gives it wliat is called 
a vesicular or cellular structure (Lat. vesicula, a small bladder). 
The lower portion of the lava siream is also cooled by contact 
with the rock beneath. In the middle, however, the lava 
stream cools very slowly, and acquires a more solid and glassy 
structure. The interior of a lava stream sometimes retains a 
great heat for several years. 

The chief kinds of lava are given in the column headed 
" volcanic " in the preceding table. 

Rhyolits and Obsidian are acid lavas having the same 
mineral composition as granite, but differing from granite in 
texture and mode of origin. Rhyolite (Gk. rkyomai, to flow) 
is an acid lava showing a striped flow-structure like many 
furnace slags, and consisting mainly of small ciystals embedded 
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I "i 8 glassy ground-mass. Obsidian, or volcanic glass, is similar 
raiposition to rhyolite, but having cooled quickly, it only 
I shows a vitreous structure and resembles dark bottle-glass. 
I nlehstone is a duller variety of obsidian. 

As lava rapidly cools into the vitreous or glassy state, 
* froft or scum, full of small elongated cavities fonned by 
*^ping steam and gases, is produced. This is pufince. 
""nice, in fact, is the grey, rough, and porous variety of igneous 
'°^^ formed from any glassy lava. It occurs both in the form 
f ejecied masses and also on the surface of lava streams. 
"ith its cavities full of air after cooling, it is lighter than water, 
^n<J floats, though if the pumice be reduced to powder it 
quietly sinks. After a time, floating pumice becomes water- 
■^SEed, and sinks. 

. TraikyU and Andtsile are inteimediate lavas consisting of a variely of 
J^spu combined with hornblende, but having no free quarli. Trachyte 
»^li. Irachyt, rough) is usually grey, and has a rough, harsh feel ; Andeaite is 
~*"M»hai darker, and has a greater proportion of plagioclase felspar than 
"achyie. It is common as a lava in the volcanoes of the Andes. 

Basalt is a dense basic lava of a dark colour, that breaks with a con- 
•^noidal or shell-like fracture. It consists of plagioclase felspar and augite 
'^OmblQ^ ^ijlh certain metallic oxides, and shows a finely grained or hemi- 
!^rpta]|ine texture m a glassy base. The basalt rocks are found both as 
(wtnisive masses and as sheets that have been poured out on the surface, 
^'aiiy of these lava sheets of 
™^\i in slowly cooling and 
^lidifying acquired a columnar 
^Imciure, ihe coluiruis often 
"^'iog a mare or less hexagonal 
™>pe, (hough the number of | 
*l«s varies (see Fig. 128). I 
""westing exampira of these 
wlonmar basalts occur at Fin- I 
e=l's cave in the island of HtafTa. 
^ at Ihe Giant's Causeway in 
"» north of Ireland. 

Trachyliti is the quickly 
"Wled glassy form of t>asak, Fia ..B.-Clumnar s.ruciurB of l«s.-,l. 

»ia but rarely found. 

14a PlntonicIgBMuiEooks.— Asshown iathetableof IgneousRocks, 
'"f plutonic varieties belong to the three chemical divisions, but all show 
* distinct crj-stalline structure. GraiiiU (Lat. grauum, a grain) consists of 
'^'ystals of orthoclase felspar, mica, and free quartz, arranged as a coarsely 
^fyslalline ablegate (par. 114). Many varieties of the rock are known, 
''"t to diiferences of texture and small differences in mioeralogical com- 
PosttioD. The felspar is usually orthoclase, and varies in colour from white 
^ red. When the crystals of felspar are very large the rock is called a 
/"'phyriiie granilt. The mica in most granites is usually potash mica. 




(muscovite), uid baa a ^Iv 

a (biolile), and appears 
quartz of granite usually foims a soit of 




n be detecled liy iI5 glassy lustre and by Ibe iailiw 



felspar and mica. It 
of a knife to scratch it. 

Granite not only occurs in large eruplive masses forming the central 
parts of many mountain chains, but alsa in smaller dykes, veins, and bosso. 
When granites are weathered— that is, exposed lo the action of frosl, heal, 
rain, and rain-water containing carbonic acid— the felspar crystals are slon!; 
decomposed, and the rock crumbles away. The soluble potash and soda 
silicates in the felspar are washed away, but the silicate of alumina fonns 
a white powder called kaolin, or china clay. The quarti breaks up intc 
small grains, and the mica into thin Hakes, and these grains form the sand 
found on the beds of rivers, and on the sea-shore, becoming more ronnded 
and reduced the longer they are submitted to the action of the water. In 
time, and under suitable conditions, this sand may become consolidated 
into a. sedimentary rock, and the sandstone thus formed may itself snSer 
disinl^atian (breaking up) and re-formation many times. 

Syenite is an intermediate plutonic rock differing from granite in the 
absence of free silica (quartz) and in the fact that hornblende usually takes 
the place of mica. It was originally obtained from quarries at Syene ic 
Egypt. Diaritr is a syenite in which plagioclase felspar replaces orlhoclase. 
It occurs in the Mdveras and North W^es, and is quarried for acts. 

Cabhro is a term applied to dark-coloured crystalline basic plulonii 
rocks that con^st of plagioclase and augite with one or more basic oxides. 
A finer kind of gabbro is called itpliTilc, 

141. Metamorphic Rocks. — Metamorplik racks are rocks 
that have untlergone extensive changes of structure since theii 
first formation, Such transformed rocks are found either ir 
coniact wilh intrusive igneous dykes and sheets (Fig. ia5), or it 
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Lhose regions of the earth where the strata have been subject 
to enormous lateral pressure. The chief agents of meta- 
niorphism thus appear to be great heat with water and immense 
lateral pressure. The chief changes of structure effected by 
metamorphic action are crystallization and foliation. As 
examples of metamorphic rocks we may mention marble, 
qtmrtmte, date, gneiss, and the schists. 

Cryslalline Limistotie, or statuiiy marble, is only limeslone Ihat has been 
altered b; fusion so as to give it a gcanukr lextuie like loaf si^r. Some 
nurbles are coloured by mineral rnatter, and all are capable of being polished. 
Quarttiit is sandstone Ihat has been hardened b; partial fusion, so that 
the grains of sand have run together, and can no longer be obtained separate 
on nealung the mass. 

Siali ia shale that has been hardened and otherwise changed by intense 
lateral pressure, and is composed mainly of aluminium Plicate. In speaking 
'>( shale we liescribed it as a hardened clay (hat splits into lamina or thin 
Iw'fs parallel to the layers of deposition. This shale was formed by film 
after film of fine sediment having been placed one on another, and this 
coiBpacted by pressure from above, so Ihst the films or lamina: acquired 
a tendency to separate one from another like the leaves of a book. The 
sble has undergone farther alteration by great lateral pressure, causing it 
to split or cleave into leaves in a direction different from Ihe bedding ; and 
SKh altered shale is called slate. Cleanagf, or slaty cleavage, is the name 
JiTen to the tendency found in some rocks to split into layers or flakes 
amre or less perpendicplar to the original layers of deposition ; while lami- 
xaliofi {Lat. lamina, a leaf] is the name given to the arrangement in ihin 

lijers parallel to the bedding. Shale has a laminated structure, but slate 

Ihows cleavage. 

OneiiB.^ — Gneiss is composed of the same minerals as granite, viz, quarij, 

jelspar, and mica, but the minerals are arranged in layers or bands. Kocks 

in which the minerals are arranged 

in layers are said to be foliated, and 

ill is foliated arrangement of the 

minerals is the great pecul arity of 

£;neiss. It occurs among the oldest 

Snown rocks of the earth s crust 

Here is a drawing of a p ece of 

^eiss, showing the fohaled arrange 

nent of the component minersus , 

rhe light layers consist of granular 

elspar, with here and there a h tie 

nica and quartz The dark bands 

ndicate layers of black m ca nter 

ningled with grains of grey quartz 

he dark layers. 



Those schists that have had their i 
e-arranged are called eryslallitie schists, and are nai 
lating mineral. Thus mica-schist is a eiystalline 
isting of irregular wavy layers of mica and quartz. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

INTERIOR OF THE EARTH ^ VOLCANOES ; EARTH- 
QUAKES, AND OTHER MOVEMENTS OF THE 
EARTH'S CRUST. 

142. Density of the Earth. — Astronomers have been able to 
calculate the weight of the earth, and have shown that it is about 
5i times heavier than a globe of the same size composed of 
water. The mean density or specific gravity of the materials 
that form the crust is a little less than 3. The average density 
of the earth is thus about twice the density of the rocks forming 
its crust. We are, therefore, forced to conclude that the interior 
portions of the earth are specifically heavier — i.e, of greater 
density — than the outside crust. The explanation of this 
increase of weight in the materials of the earth's interior is a 
question still in dispute. In consequence of the enormous 
pressure exerted on the rocks in the interior by the rocks over- 
lying them, some assert that these deeper rocks, composed of 
the same kind of materials as those in the crust, will be com- 
pressed or squeezed into so much less space, that this increase 
of density is easily accounted for, and that the increase of 
density would be still greater were it not for the expansive 
force of the heat in the earth's interior. Others doubt this 
great compressibihty of solid substances, and believe that the 
interior portions of the globe are composed of heavier and 
different materials than those near the surface. These materials 
are thought to consist largely of metallic elements, such as iron, 
nickel, and cobalt, either free or forming alloys with one another. 
It has been pointed out that in this respect the earth's interior 
would be similar in composition to those pieces of matter 
flying through space which sometimes fall on the earth as 
meteontes. 
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^43- Intfmal Temperature of the Earth.— -A thermometer on the 
s'ttface of the earth, or buried only a few mches below the surface, ^ows 
sanations of temperature depending on the time of the day and the season 
of the year. But these variations do not penetrate far into the crust. At 
& distance below the surface of about fifty feet in Britain there is a stratum 
of invariable temperature, this constant temperature being usually nearly 
the same as the average temperature of the surface. The depth at which 
this constant temperature is found varies somewhat with the climate. 
Below this depth the temperature increases, so that at the bottom of a 
deq) mine the miners usually take off their clothes. The rate of increase 
varies for different places, being on the average 1° F. for every 60 feet of 
ExX ^^^^> o' ^^° F* "^'^ every mile. These facts have been ascertained by 
taking the temperature in mines, borings, and deep wells. In the Rose 
Bridge Colliery, near Wigan, a shaft has been sunk to the depth of 2445 
feet, and the temperature at die bottom is about 94° F., the average tem- 
perature at the surface being 49° F. This gives an increase of about 1° F. 
abs for every 54 feet. Water rises from an artesian well near Paris from a 
depth of 1800 feet, and this water has a temperature of 82° F., being 
about 29° more than the average temperature. Other proofs of the high 
temperature of the interior of the earth are found in the existence of volca- 
noes sending out molten masses of rock, and in geysers and other hot 
springs disdiarging large volumes of heated water. These hot springs 
occur most frequently in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, but they are also 
found in other districts. There is one at Bath, the waters of which have 
* temperature of 120° F. 

, 144. Interior not Fluid. — But though there is thus a high temperature 

existing in the earth's crust, and though there is a more or less regular 

^^^rease of temperature with depth, it does not follow that the interior of 

^c earth is in a liquid state. If the rate of increase (1° F. for every 60 

,^^t) continues to depths far below those observed, it is certainly true at a 

^^pth of about two miles the rocks would be as hot as boiling water, while 

^^ a depth of forty or fifty miles the heat would be sufficiently great to melt 

*;^> rock if at the surface. But at such a depth the pressure would be very 

p^^t, and under increased pressure the melting-point of solid bodies is 

^^5ed. They require more room when melted than when solid, and if the 

{?*" assure prevents them from getting that space they cannot melt. We 

*^"lis see that even if the temperature at great depths be above the fusing- 

^^int of the rocks, they may be kept in the solid state by intense pressure. 

r7*Vit we are not certain that the temperature at great depths does follow the 

^.^gular law of increase observed in the rocks of the crust. In some places 

*Xe increase of temperature is much greater than the average given above, 

^tid in some places much less. It varies from 1^ F. for every 20 feet of 

^^pth to 1° F. for every 100 feet. It has been noticed that the rate of 

^^crease is very high in places that have been recently the seat of volcanic 

'^^ctivity. It may be pointed out thit the calculations of astronomers show 

^hat the observed motions of the earth are inconsistent with a fluid interior. 

*t*he most probable conclusion, therefore, is that the earth is mainly solid 

throughout, but that liquid spaces or cavities are formed by diminution of 

pressure or the inflow of water, both of which might reduce the fusing- 

point of the rocks, and from these spaces volcanoes derive the material 

which they eject. 

145. Definition of a Volcano. — It is not easy to give a 
satisfactory definition of a volcano, but we can easily avoid 
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some of the mistakes often committed, arid on which we sha// 
afterwards remark. Here are examples of more or less accu- 
rate and complete definitions which will serve our purpose, and 
which will be better understood shortly. "A volcano is a 
more or less conical hill or mountain, usually truncated, com- 
municating with the interior of the earth by a pipe or funnel, 
through which issue hot vapours and gases, and frequently loose 
fragmentary materials, and streams of molten rock." — Prof. J, 
Geikie, " A volcano is a more or less flat cone which is, or has 
been, connected by a channel with the depths of the earth, and 
which serves, or has before served, as an outlet for gaseous, 
solid, and glowing liquid masses." — Credner, 

It will be noticed that in this last definition there is implied the fact 
that some volcanoes cease to send forth materials and become inactive. 
Hence the distinction between active and extinct volcanoes. ** An active 
volcano may be defined as a passage or pipe which affords to deep-seated 
mineral matter in a state of fusion the means of transmission through the 
earth's crust, and of egress at its surface. A passive or extinct volcano is 
one in which this communica'tion is obstructed, either by a plug of solidified 
lava, or by accumulations of fragmentary matter — a dissipation, temporary 
or permanent, of the eruptive energy permitting the solidification of the 
molten matter. Should an augmentation of the eruptive force occur, the 
plug will either be shattered and ejected in the form of lapilli and ashes, or 
re-melted and poured out as lava ; but if it be unable to reopen the old 
passage, new vents may be produced, either within or without the lip 
of the crater." — Rutley. It will be noticed that in the definition of an 
active volcano, last given, no mention is made of a hill or mountain. 
No doubt this is because the essential and most important part of the 
volcano is the pipe or tube through which the ejected materials are sent, 
and also because the hills or mountains, when present, are built up out 
of the materials sent out, and are thus the results, and not the causes, of 
the volcanic activity. In the definition of an extinct volcano we must also 
notice that though no volcanic action of any kind is now taking place, yet 
it is possible that activity may again burst forth. Before A.D. 79 Vesuvius 
might have been regarded as an extinct volcano, for the great crater called 
Somma, which then occupied the summit, had never been known to be in 
activity. But in that year it came into sudden activity ; half of the crater 
was blown away, a great eruption took place, and the new crater, the 
present Vesuvius, was formed within the old one. It has continued in 
activity at intervals ever since, new cones being frequently formed, or old, 
ones altered in shape. In the Auvergne district of Central France many 
denuded cones of extinct volcanoes still exist. No record or tradition of 
any eruption, however, remains. Even when the cone has entirely dis- 
appeared, the neck or solidified plug of lava may still remain to fix the site 
ot a volcanic vent. When a volcano only throws out steam and gases, it 
is said to be dormant^ or in a quiescent state. Renewed activity may occur 
at any time. A dormant volcano usually forms only a small cloud of steam 
near its summit. 
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aore or I - f '^^' ^^ff^* ^^ *^ Eruption. — In some cases eruptions idi 
' ^^r pu J P^^l^^thout any warning symptoms, but in other cases the 
' A voJ I ^ indications for various periods beforehand. Loud rumblii 
■ ^'^incaff^ I ^^^5 ^^^ heard from the mountain, and as these increase 
^ pipe o fiJ^J "^^^sity shocks of earthquake follow the noises, and the qua 
^'■equen*/ I ^gs return at shorter and shorter intervals. These form oi 
^^clc.»'__^j of the surest and most general signs of an eruption, especial 
^'hfc/j : I ^tien the volcano was previously quiet. The water in we 
!^ ^^G eanji J ^^ springs sometimes ceases to flow. This is no doubt owii 
^f for ij- J ^ ^e disappearing of the water into rents and fissures belo 

At other times springs issue forth in fresh places, or wells whi< 
J f vera before pure become muddy. The sea, too, may be affects 

^co,jj^^*^. tie:| ^y the ground shocks, rising and sinking in an unnatural wa 
^o * '^^a^ ^^^ ^^ these signs may fail and the eruption come qui 
^ th^^^^^n suddenly, as did that of Vesuvius in 1853. 
w*^^c|i?7 147. Phenomena accompanying an Eruption. — After tl 

» tejZ^^^^l ^'§ns and warnings, or without them, as may be, the vapo 
^^^^ or^t *^oni the crater at the top of the vent increases in volume whi 
^h' ^7 ^^^ ascends in the pipe or funnel, and the phenomei 

^h^";l ^^ually occur in the following order : — 

Qv- "- / j^^ ^ (1) The outbreak begins with a mighty shake of the mountain, and t 

•^. ~ / ^^ghly expanded steam and gases burst forth, scattering in tremendc 

f ff" j ^^plosions minute fragments of the lava. These explosions are quici 

^ ^'^ • "i- ^P^ited, and huge bail-like masses of steam are driven upwards to war 

" ;^- *^e sky. If there is little wind these rise nearly straight up and then spre 

^'^' ^^\it to form a horizontal cloud, so that the appearance of the column a: 

', • • ^loudis like that of an Italian pine-tree called the stone-pine. This pir 

*^' j ^^:ee column, consisting of steam, gases, and fine particles of volcanic du 

'"^' I ?"«flccts the glowing redness of the masses of heated rock and molten la 

^^1 ^^ the crater below, producing the appearance of flames. That they arc r 

^eal flames, but produced by the reflection of the lava glow in the cral 
^n the millions of steam bubbles in the column, is evident from the fi 
Diat they show no fluttering motion, and are not driven out of their stea< 
^ess by any wind. The steam-cloud soon begins to condense, and a grc 
rlown&ll of rain occurs, sweeping the loose volcanic dust down the slof 
i I f)f the mountain, and forming torrents of mud-lava that often do mc 

Y I destruction than the real lava stream. Lightning and thunder accompa 

Ij I such an eruption, the electricity being probably generated by intense fricti' 

- \ of the steam and dust particles. 

' * (2) Closely following and partly accompanying the outburst of stea 

' and gases there is a great discharge of dust, ashes, and stones. These a 

derived, partly from me lava in the funriel, and partly from the walls oft 
^' \ crater,, and either fall back on the sides of the cone, increasing the size 

^' \ the mountain, or into the crater, whence they arc again ejected, each tir 

being reduced to finer powder. Some of the very fine powder is carried 
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„ ivn itself grenl clouds of sli 
lava usually marks ihe crisis or culrninaling point of Ihe ei 

TTiis sequence of evenLs is not always followed, and iKcre have been 
many eruptions where only sleam and ashes have been sent forth. Ai 
other limes there has been a great outburst of lava with little steam and 
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14S. Fcodneta of u BrnpHon.^We may place the pioducis of entption 
nndet the following heads ; (I) steam and i^ses ; (Z) fragmenta.! materials; 
(3) Uva. 

(l) Steam and Goat, — The most abundant of the substances ejected is 
steam or water gas. As before stated, it is erupted in large globular masses, 
each of which is the product of a.n explosioo in the molten lava, of the funnel 

Bat be^des steam there are Ihe following gases : carbonic acid, hydro- 
cUoric acid, sulphur dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphuric acid, 
nitrogen, and ammonia. Some of these volatile substances react on one 
Bnottier and on the healed rocks, forming a number of secondary products. 
This tike sulphuretted hydrc^n and the sulphur dioxide produce by their 
reaction water and free sulphur (SO, + 2SH, = 3S + 2H,0). This free sul- 
phnr thus produced, not sent out of the volcano as such, is deposited in the 
nEsoresand cavities of ihe crater. 

The iiydiochloric acid acts on the rocks, uniting with the iron 10 form 




jellow fernc chloride The acid gases form with the heated lavas other 

soluble salts as sulphates chlorides carbotiates etc The free hydrogen 

IS inflammable and burns wilh a pale blue flam which r " 

coloured by metalhc oxides but a^ alreidy 

remarked the huge red glow 50 conspicuous at 

night is not due 10 flame but 1-, only the re 

IlKlion on the steam cloud of the healed lavi 
below 

(s) rragmailal Ptodvtt! — These con'siit nt 
the solid materials sent out durin, an emplion 
and are of various sizes and kinds. Some of the 
broken material is formed of pieces lorn off the 
rocks through which the eruption has occurred, 
but most of it consists of ra^ed cindery lumps 
blown away from the lava bubbling and seething 
below. The lai^r angular pieces are spoken 
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times masses of fluid lava are sent spinning into tlie air, and these during 
their rotation acquire a globular, oval, or pear-shaped form, and hardening 
as they fall are called volcanic bombs. A volcanic bomb is thus a round, 
oval, or pear-shaped mass of cooled lava that has acquired its form when 
rotating in the air. It may vary in size from a few inches to two or three 
feet in diameter. It is often cellular inside, the lava having been distended 
with bubbles ; sometimes hollow, but occasionally it has a solid nucleus. 



■ 



ScoricB or cinders is the name given to the rough, angular, 
cindery-looking material sent out from the volcano, or forming { 
the slag and scum on the surface of some lava streams. The 
word " cinders " only refers to the appearance of the substance, 
arid does not mean that it is a partly burnt fuel like the cinders 
of a fire. Scoria resembles more the slags and clinkers of an | 
iron furnace, which are the partly fused glassy rock. 

Pumice is the light, porous, rocky material sent out from 
the crater or formed on the surface of glassy lavas. Its com- 
position and description will be found in a previous paragraph. 

(139)- 

Lapilli are small ejected volcanic fragments varying in siz^ 

from a pea to a nut. 




Volcanic ash or diist is the fine light grey powder or dust formed parti 
from the bubbling lava, and partly by the attrition or friction of tb 
ejected loose materials. These often fall back again and again into th 
crater, and are thus reduced to smaller and smaller particles, some as larg 
as sand grains, but others finer than the finest flour. It is so called fronc^"'^ 
its resemblance to the ashes of our fires, not because it is the incombustibl^^^ 
mineral residue of a fuel. So minute are the particles of this volcanic dust -^ 
that it readily finds its way through the smallest chinks into houses, boxes 
drawers, etc. This finely divided volcanic dust is sometimes carried by th^ 
steam column to a height of several miles, and then borne away by tb 
upper currents of the atmosphere to very great distances. Dust from th 
Icelandic volcanoes, for instance, has often been known to fall in Norway 
and Sweden. The eruption from Vesuvius in 472 A. D. carried ashes over aS 
far as Constantinople. It has even been met with by ships at sea at ^ 
distance of more than 1000 miles from the volcano that has thrown it out. 
In this way volcanic dust becomes spread all over the ocean. Some of the 
pumice sent out from volcanoes is also cast into the sea, and carried away 
by the waves far from land. In time this pumice sinks. There is thus 
formed on the floor of the ocean a deposit of these volcanic materials, so 
that from the deeper portions (above 2000 fathoms), where no sediments are 
brought, and where no calcareous remains fall, as they are dissolved before 
they reach the bottom, pumice and ashes have been dredged up, as well as 
certain red, grey, and chocolate-coloured clays, due to the decomposition of 
these volcanic materials. The presence of this deposit of red clay was one 
of the most important facts discovered in the expedition of the Challmger. 
The colours are due to the presence of oxide of iron and oxide of manganese. 
A remarkably violent eruption look place oiv the small island of Krakatoa, 
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in the Sunda Straits, between Java and Sumatra, during the year 1883. 
Up to Mav, 1883, the volcano, which formed a peak nearlv 3000 feet high, 
had been inactive for a long time. In that month shocks began to be felt, 
and steam was seen issuing from the summit. The activity of the volcano 
gradually increased, until a series of tremendous explosions on August 26 
and 27 blew away the cone and the greater part of the island. The sea in 
the neighbourhood was thrown into huge waves, which, sweeping over the 
coasts of Java and Sumatra, destroyed several villages, and drowned 30,000 
people. Immense quantities of pumice, lapilli, ashes, and the finest dust 
were thrown into the atmosphere. Ships within a distance of twenty miles 
were in total darkness during the 27th, and the dust was observed falling 
by vessels at a distance of 1000 miles. The sea was covered for several 
weeks with a great thickness of floating pumice. So great was the concus- 
sion produced in the atmosphere that the air-vibrations disturbed the whole 
atmosphere of the globe. The finest particles of dust remained for a long 
time floating in the upper currents of the air, and were carried by the wind 
all over the earth. The presence of this impalpable volcanic dust caused 
a peculiar glow ip the sky at sunrise and sunset for several months in 
nearly every country, and rain and snow which fell in Spain and other 
distant parts were found to contain the same materials as those forming the 
ashes from Krakatoa. 

149. Lava Streams. — The composition and varieties of lava have already 

been described in speaking of igneous rocks. The rate at which a lava 

stream flows varies considerably. Sometimes it flovt^ down the mountain 

cone like a rapid river, but usually it is very viscous and flows slowly. The 

siowly moving lavas have a wrinkled and twisted surface like coils of rope, 

'^ut the currents that move quickly usually give off great quantities of steam, 

^nd this causes the upper layer to become scoriaceous or cindery. It thus 

appears that a large mass of water imprisoned in the lava increases its 

^obiUty. This upper layer of scoriae is very vesicular, and the ragged, rough 

J^asses are very difficult to walk upon. A section of lava stream has 

^een shown and described in Fig. 127. All rocks are bad conductors of heat, 

«^nd therefore when once a solid crust has formed, the interior portion 

I'etains its heat for a long time — in very thick lava streams for many years. 

X^uring the slow cooling it often splits up into (nore or less regular columns, 

^uch as those seen in the mud of a dried -up pool. This explains the 

columnar structure of basalt already referred to (par. 139). 

It should be remembered that the fine ashes, lapilli, pumice, bombs, and 
scoriae are all formed from the lava, and have therefore the same composi- 
tion as the lava from which they are derived. 

As already mentioned, lavas are mainly silicates of the following metals 
—aluminium, magnesium, calcium, iron, potassium, sodium — in varying 
proportions ; these silicates being formed by the union of the binary com- 
pound silica (SiOj) with the oxides of these metals. The acid lavas, or 
those containing a large proportion of silica (66 to 80 per cent.), as trachyte, 
are lighter in colour and more difficult to melt than the basic lavas, as 
basalt — which only contain 45 to 55 per cent, of silica. In all cases oxygen 
forms nearly one-half the weight of all lavas (see par. 139). 

Some lava currents are congealed before they reach the bottom of the 
cone, while others reach many miles. Lava streams from Vesuvius have 
several times reached the sea, a distance of about five miles. A stream 
came from one of the numerous lateral cones of Etna of 1669 which reached 
a length of fifteen miles, with a width in some places of five miles. It 
ran the first thirteen miles in twenty days. In 1783 a stream fifty miles 
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long and iwelve miles broad issued from SkapIarYokul in Iceland. Whoif B 
B vokano reaches above Ihe ){now-Une, like Cotopaxi, the outpoar of lani f 
sometimes produces yrea) floods. Eruptions occa-sionaliy lake place bi 
the surface of Ihe sea, throwing up huge columus of water, and in 




cases causing an island to appear. In 1S31 an island called Grahan 
wa-t thrown up otT the coast of Sicily to a height of 600 feet by a submarine 
eruption. In the course of a few months, however, this scoria cone wa" 
washed away by the waves, and the materials spread over the sea bollom. 

150. DbuB of Smptkiu. — It is plain, from the enormous dischargeot 
steam during volcanic eruptions, that the vapour of water plays a very ' 
porlant part in these phenomena. The expansion of la^JE volumeE of sti 
when under great pressure is believed by many writeis to be the chief cause Oi 
the rise of lava, as well as the cause of the ejection of the cinders and at 
When the water penetrates into the cavities where molten matter is preaenl^' 
the steam generated is thought lo exert such force as to press up the lavit 
in [he duct of the volcano, and then barst in huge bubbles as the pre" 
on it lessens near the surface. Other writers slate that the rise of lai 
due to a slight shrinkii^ and contraction of the earth's crust. 

151. S^octlUB of ToloaniD MDnntuni. — The cones and craters □ 
volcanoes have many varieties of form, and during an eruption great cl 
are often produced. They range in height from a few feet to nearly ft 
miles. Vesuvius is not quite 4000 feel, Etna is 1I,000 feet, and CotopK 
in Pern, 18,876 feet. The cone which constitutes the mountain is buiJt !» 
of the materials ejected from the crater, though some of the finer materiali 
are carried, as previously shown, by the vrinds and distributed over the e 
and distant lands. The materials, however, mostly descend ronnd the 5t 
where they are thrown out. and the thickness of the deposit becomes i 

■ ' greater distance from the vent. There is thus built tip \ 



conical structure, trtmcaled or cut off at the top, Ihe materials of the 
of the cone being arranged in layers sloping outwards, hnt the mat 

-. . . J slope inward*. In some cases, owing 

le is much hi^hei 




: side than on the other. 
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Some cones are built up almost entirely of scoriae or cinders, 
and these constitute the fragmentary materials sent out. There 
is a large number of such cinder-cones among the extinct 
volcanic peaks in the Auvergne district. In the Lipari Islands 
are found cones almost entirely composed of pumice. Such 
fumice- cones have been formed of the material exploded from 
the surface of a glassy lava. 

Some cones are mostly formed of the smaller fragmentary 
materials called lapilli and ash. As already explained, rain 
often causes this to come down as mud, which consolidates in 
layers of volcanic tuff or tufa. The tuff-cones have not such a 
steep slope as the cinder-cones. 

There are cones composed partly of scoria and partly of tuff, 
the materials being arranged in layers so as to have a stratified 
arrangement. 

Cones are found which are almost entirely composed of lava flows. 

The lava, as it wells out, either accumulates in dome-shaped masses or 

spreads out on all sides in such a way that a great conical heap is formed 

with a very wide base. The great volcano of Mauna Loa in tne island of 

Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands, is a lava cone, and has a height of 

nearly 14,000 feet, and a breadth at the base of seventy miles. The slope 

is therefore very small compared with the slope of such volcanoes as Etna 

and Vesuvius. Its crater is a huge pit two or three miles across and over 

700 feet deep, at the bottom of which is liquid lava. Kilauea is another 

great crater on the side of the same mountain, but sixteen miles distant 

from Mauna Loa. The crater is several hundred feet deep and nearly 

three miles across. In the centre of this huge pit is a seething, fiery, 

liquid lake of lava. The molten rock heaves and bubbles with the fluidity 

of molten iron, dashing in waves against the solidified walls of lava, or 

throwing up on its surface cones and fountains of lava. At intervals of a 

k"^ years the fiery liquid rises up to the brim of the crater and overflows, 

or, as is more usual, bursts through rents in the side of the mountain. 

The two craters do not appear to have any connection, though situated on 

the same mountain, and they are different from most other volcanoes 

in only discharging lava, which is of a very glassy kind, and in their 

discharges being seldom accompanied by any great explosions. 

But most of the volcanic mountains of the globe are built up partly of 
fragmentary materials and partly of lava that has run down the sides. 
These alternate in such a way as to give the cone a stratified appearance 
when seen in section. 

Such cones are called composite cones. Here are two views of such a 
cone, the first exhibiting the cone as seen from above, and the second 
showing it in vertical section. 

But even this view of a composite cone is not quite complete. As the 
molten lava is being forced up from below, some of it is injected into 
cracks and fissures in the cone, and at times one of these fissures o^ens on 
the flanks of the cone, and a small lateral cone \s \\ieii ^io^\3L<i^<\. ^\sX 




may therefore say that I 
inosl volcanic cones — ( 
on the Mde and givini, 
have been aent out fiom 
down the cone ha* e becoi 



the stractareaf 

PI'S lapilli and ash, arranged in layeiB 

■d apjearonce; (a) lova slreams It '' 

from tiBSures m the sides, and, flow! 

tied with the lame materials ; (jM 



E shaped depression oi chasBjfl 
e hill, and at the botlatn tT 
that commniiicates with the hea 
form owmg to the expansioi 



a iilhng up cracks 
152. Hie Crater of a \olcano is the c 
found at the summit or on the flinks of 
which is situated the d ict or riiDe that 1 
interior. It has usua 1^ 

directions of the e\plosive vapours that rise from below. Craters vary 
size, some of the very large ones being more than a mile in diameter 
more than a thousand feet deep. The inner walls of the crater freqi 
present a rough and rugged appearance. The bottom of the Crater wl 
qniescent is a rough plain, with here anil there heaps of loose mat 
^vini; off steam and hoi vapours. At night the glowing lava may be 
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IS3 Xrron ftbont VtOeaiKWi — We often find, especially in older 
books, iDtny mistakes m the dctimtion of a volcano Foe example, it 
idaan is often descnbed as " a burning mountain ending out fire and 
siiioLt (rom its summit " Now, as we iiave seen, the essential part is the 




duct or pipe communicating with the healed inCerioi, and at the beginning 
ItiFif is often no mountain at all, the mountain being built up of (he 
TOletUls ejected. The fieiy glow thai is usually seen is not due to burning 
pf combustion, for this and the supposed flames are caused by the reflection 
I" ihe steam-cloud of the red-hot lava in the crater below. What is 
spoken of as "smoke" is only the condensing water vapour sent OOt in 
peat globular masses ftotn the heated lava. Real steam is invisible, but 
^ soon as It comes into contact with the colder air it begins to condense 
"Ho minute particles of "water-dust." These minute particles of water- 
''"M form what is usually spoken of as the steam column, which after 
"loining a great height is still further condensed, and falls in drops as 
tain. Noi does the volcanic action always take ptoce at the summit of 
'tie hill where one has been formed, as eruptions frequently occur through 
l^res formed in the sides. 

For more correct definitions than the above, see paragraph I45. 
154. Hnmbar, roiition, and Diitrilantlan of ToloarosB.— The number 
of active volcanoes now found on (he surface of ihe earth is a little over 
300. If we include those extinct volcanoes which still possess a conical 
form and signs of a crater, we shall probably find the total nearly looo. 
One of the first things to notice regarding the position of volcanoes is the 
lact that they are mostly situated near the sea, on islands, or on the borders 
of continents. The only exceptions to this rnle are five or six volcanoes 
said to exist in Central Asia, in the Thian Shan Mountains and Manchooria, 
and two or three in Cenlml Africa. 

Another interesting fact r^arding their position is that they are found 
in all re<;ioiis of the globe, from Iceland and (he Aleutian Islands, through 
the tropics to the Antarctic continent, though they are more numerous in 
the torrid than in any other zone. They seem to follow certain lines, as will 
be seen on reference to the map. Over 200 of (he active volcanoes, too, are 
found on the coast.lands or islands of the Indian and of the Pacific Oceans. 
On the east side of the Pacific we can trace a line of volcanoes through 
the lofty chain of the Andes, (hen through Central Ameiica awi aloTi^ \^ 
west coast of North America. The volcano ot JotviWo, on ft\e toaa'i. "A ^ft 
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Mexican table-land, is noteworthy from the fact that it was entirely built 
up to a height of over 1300 feet in a single eruption in 1759. ITiis line 
then crosses over from North America by the Aleutian Isles to Kamtschatka 
on the western side In Kamtschatka there are 12 active volcanoes, in 
the Kurile Islands 10, and in the Japanese islands over 20. From Japan 
the line of volcanoes passes through Formosa and the Philippine Islands to 
the Malay Archipelago. In this great group of islands volcanic activity 
seems at its height. In Java there are about 40 volcanoes, and in Luzon 
and the Philippines 21. In the Malay Archipelago the volcanic line 
bifurcates. One branch goes westward through Java and Sumatra, along 
the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal ; another branch turns to the south- 
east through Celebes, New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, and the New 
Hebrides. A continuation of this line passes into New Zealand, and to 
Mount Erebus and Mount Terror in the Antarctic continent. Another 
great volcanic line may be traced down the eastern side of the Atlantic, 
from Jan Mayen and Iceland through the extinct volcanoes of the Faroe 
Islands and those of the west of Scotland to the Azores, Canaries, Cape 
Verde, and other volcanic islands lying off the coast of Africa. This line 
appears to be connected with a great submarine ridge that runs down the 
middle of the Atlantic. One branch from this passes into the West Indies, 
where there are six active volcanoes, while another branch passes into the 
Mediterranean. Vesuvius is the only active volcano on the mainland of 
Europe, but on the islands of the Mediterranean there are four or five — viz. 
Stromboli and Vulcano in the Lipari Islands, Etna in Sicily, Santorin and 
Nisyros in the Grecian Archipelago. It is believed that this linear arrange- 
ment of volcanoes is owing to the fact that they occur on lines of fissures 
in the earth's crust. The great volcanic bands just described run very 
near to the lines of great mountain chains, and probably owe their positions 
to the great lines of fissures on the globe. Even in a smaller group, as on 
the island of Vulcano, the craters often show this linear arrangement, 
although there are some cases where the vents do not follow the line of 
fracture in the earth's crust . 

155. Solfataras, Mud Volcanoes, etc. — After the energy of a volcano has 
declined, it sometimes passes into what is called the Solfatara stage. A 
solfatara consists of cracks or fissures from which various kinds of vapours 
are sent forth. These vapours contain sulphur, chloride of sodium, alkaline 
sulphates and other substances, and these are often deposited on the lips 
and sides of the orifices. The smoking cracks in Tuscany are known as 
siiffioni, and the issuing vapours contain boracic acid, Fumaroles are 
fissures, often on the surface of a lava-flow, from which steam and other 
gases are ejected. Mud volcanoes or Salscs are vents from which mud and 
water are ejected. The mud usually forms in a conical mound around the 
orifice, but this seldom rises above twenty or thirty feet. There are groups 
of mud volcanoes in Trinidad and in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus 
Mountains, the discharge from which contain naphtha and petroleum. 

156. Earthquakes. — Earthquakes are vibrations, or forward 
and backward motions of the ground, caused by a wave of 
elastic compression passing through the crust of the earth. 
That the movement is of the nature of a wave is evident from 
the fact that it is not felt at the same time and with the same 
force over the whole of t\ie d\s\,nc\, a^^cX^^. \\. ^v^^a.\^ \!^ 
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start from a centre and spread out with diminishing intensity 
in all directions, and consists of several successive movements 
ending very gradually. Further, trees, steeples, and other tall 
objects have been noticed to sway backwards and forwards like 
the mast or funnel of a ship rocking on the sea. Besides this 
wave-like motion there is usually a vertical uplifting movement, 
and rumbling noises are heard both from the ground and in 
the atmosphere. The study of earthquakes is called Seismo- 
logy (Gr. seismos, an earthquake ; and logos, a discourse), and 
the instruments used in the study are known as seismographs 
and seismometers. 

157. Vnmber uid Sivtribation of BarthqsBkei.— Earthquakes arc of 
m h f q h ' usualljr supposed. Fiobablj one 

rs as week so p of the world, but most of them are 

J' gh h It Th OS anhquakes take place in volcanic 

egi gh so d h ffer from these movements are free 

ca es mp S ertain that ihe two phenomena are 

d h n n ea thquakea occur in the neighbourhood of 

can es d ea q k h ka precede and accompany volcanic 

ha. so bee ei h a series of earthquakes in one dis- 

bas pped h b ak o cano in an adjoining district. The 

great earthquake region of the Old World is a district stretching from Ihc 
Azores, along the northern shores and the islands of the Mediterranean, 
through Asia Minor to the Thjan Shan Mountains, In the New World 
the western shores of South America are frequently viMted by intense 
shocks. Among the Andes of Chili a shock of some kind is said to occur 
every few days. The Japanese islands are also frequently visited by earth- 
quakes, and special attention is given to these phenomena at ihe Imperial 
College at Tokio. The earthquakes occurring in Britain are always slight. 
Nearly one-third of those known have taken place in the county of Perth. 
On April 22, 1884, an earthquake ocuurred in the neighbourhood of 
Colchester, which damaged some of the buildings. 

158 Catuai of EaithquakM —It is not easy to assign the causes of 

earthquake action Some of the slight tremors have been connected with 

sanations of atmo 

^j-c—. spheric pressiue and 

[ff^ ___^ with the attraction of 

the sun and moon, 

""'^ but It 15 plain that the 

' more violent shocks 

I , 1 the interior of the 

' , I j J '1 '1 earth Some of them 

I ' I I ' ' I I may be consequences 

Fig h7 — DiaErom to llusirate DTODa ai f th k of the eonlracLon of 

»ave and ihemodeofcaLculaiing'ih" depth '*"' ' ">« earth's crust on 

cooling, by which 

gTcai ihicknesses of strata are broken and d\s?Wed -, nvheia ma-y arise from 

the sadden get7eration and enpavision o! ^veara ■, -H^iAe 'a^?n«% ■imjj'ik ■^ 
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result of the falling in of immense cavities in the earth's crust. By 
observing the position of the place where the shock is vertical, and by 
ascertaining the angle at which the earth-wave reached the surface at other 
places, it has been found possible to determine the position of the place in 
the earth's crust where the shock originated. It is interesting to know that 
the depth of the point of origin is believed to be in all cases less than thirty 
miles. 

159. Effects of Earthquakes.— We are very prone to imagine that 
earthquakes are among the mightiest forces affecting the surface of our earth . 
This is a mistake, for, although they often produce great destruction of life 
and great devastation among buildings, their permanent effects are often very 
slight. Yet at times large masses of rock and earth are displaced, changes 
of level are produced, and fissures formed in the surface of the ground. The 
coasts of Chili and New Zealand have several times been raised by earth- 
quakes. At Cutch, on the delta of the Indus, an earthquake in 1819 
produced a depression in one part and an elevation in another. The 
greatest efifect is produced when the origin of the shock is beneath the bed 
of the sea. The earth-wave produced in the solid land causes huge sea- 
waves to form, and the distance to which these sea-waves extend is often 
very great. The sea- wave of the Iquique earthquake in 1877 was felt in 
all parts of the Pacific Ocean, from New Zealand in the south to the shores 
of Japan in the north. Much of the destruction produced at the great 
Lisbon earthquake in 1755 was owing to great sea-waves thirty to sixty feet 
high coming into the Tagus about an hour after the buildings of the town 
had been overthrown by the shaking of the ground. This earthquake was 
felt over the greater part of Europe, and even in North Africa. At first 
the water of the sea is usually seen to withdraw a considerable distance, and 
then a mighty inrush of large waves follows. The inhabitants of the 
western coast of South America know so well what this drawing back of the 
water means, that they take it as a warning, and often save their lives by 
escaping to the hills. In 1724 Lima was destroyed by an earthquake, and 
on the evening of the same day a mighty sea-wave eighty feet in height 
came over Callao. In August, 1878, a great part of Peru and Ecuador was 
devastated by an earthquake, and a great sea-wave overwhelmed Arica, 
every vessel in the harbour being either wrecked or carried far inland. 
The rate at which the great sea-waves caused by earthquakes travel has 
been used as a means of calculating the average depth of the ocean in 
which they occur. 

160. Slow Movements of Elevation and Subsidence. — 
Besides the sudden changes of level produced by volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes, there is a certain slow and quiet 
rise or sinking of the land over certain areas of the globe 
which takes place quite gradually and imperceptibly. These 
slow changes sometimes occur in volcanic districts, but they 
are also found in parts of the world where no volcanic or 
earthquake activity is known to have occurred. 

161. Signs and Proofs of Elevation. — When land has been raised 
above the sea-level, it generally brings with it some evidence of having 
been once under water. On the south and west shotes ol vW ysX^xA oI 
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Ciele ot Candia are seen the remnins of docks and piers belonging ti 
(jreek ports at nn elevation of sixteen feet above the present sea level, 
On the Scandinavian peninsula in the Gulf of Bothnia marks were cut on 
tlie locks by pilots in 1830, and these showed a rise of about four inchet I 
00 being examined by Sir Charles Lyell in 1834. Tbis shows an upward ] 
movement at the rate of about two and a ha^f feet a century. But while 
Che north of Scundinavta is slowly rising, the southern part is slowly sub- 
aiding. The evidence uietitioned above refers only to historic times; but 
the eiislence of marine shells and raised beaches shows that these upward 
movements have been going on for vast ages. Parte of Tusiany and Sardinia 
have beds of shells at a height of 200 feet above the sea ; while the 
harbours of Tunis are becoming too shallow for the approach of ships. 



out of Ih 

up beyond the region of the waves, and a, new beach is formed a . . __ 
level. This may then be raised, and a third beach formed at a slill lower 
level. Such a series of raised beaches occurs in several of the Norwegian 
fiords, on some parts of the South American coast, and in other countries. 

Raised beaches are also found on the southern and western shores of 
England and on some parts of the Scottish coasts. In some cases the old 
sea-caves, as on the coast of Kiniyre, form a range of natural rock-hewn 
compartments at a level of ten to thirty feet above the present tidal limits, 
and are perhaps the most convincing of all the various evidences of ancient 

162. Bigna aod Froob of Bnbtidsaee. — When land has sunk below the 
sea le\el the surface disappears from view, and the proofs ore not so plain 
as in the case of elevation. But there is the evidence derived from the 
disapiiearance of human erections, from the existence of submerged forests, 
and .iccording to Mr. Darwin from coral islands. It has been stated that 
the south and west shores of the island of Crete are rising, but the exist- 
ence of remains of old Greek towns beneath the surface of the water on 
the faslcrn shore shows tkit rtiis part oi 'liie '■a\an4 is aalun^. la ttw 
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southern part of Sweden the remains of houses, which were built of course 
above high-water level, are now buried beneath the water. The west coast 
of Greenland furnishes similar evidences of slow sinking. Submerged 
forests are found in some places where the land has slowly settled under 
favourable circumstances. These consist of stumps of trees still upright in 
the soil, often with beds of peaty matter, full of decaying roots, branches, 
and leaves. Such submerged forests are found on the coasts of Devon and 
Cornwall, and a large one exists near Hunstanton on the Norfolk coast. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

1 63. The Atmosphere. — Surrounding the crust of the earth on 
all sides, and reaching far above the summits of the mountains 
as well as filling the deepest cavities, there is a vast invisible 
ocean of gas or vapour which we call the air or atmosphere 
(Gr. atmos^ vapour; sphaira^ a sphere). This aeriform fluid 
is drawn towards the earth and kept from flying off into space 
by the force of terrestrial gravity, and it thus shares in all the 
movements of rotation and revolution of the solid globe. 
Animals and plants are sub-aerial beings, that is, they live 
beneath this air-ocean. It is the region in which many won- 
derful phenomena of nature take place— clouds, fog, rain, 
snow, hail, thunder, lightning, winds, and storms. 

The composition of the atmosphere has been already set 
forth in par. 100, where we learnt that it is a mixture of nitrogen, 
oxygen, carbon dioxide, and very small amounts of other gases. 
There is always present water-vapour, but the amount varies 
greatly as will shortly be explained. These gases have different 
specific gravities, carbon dioxide being much heavier bulk for 
bulk than the others mentioned above. Yet, owing to the 
property of diffusion in gases, in consequence of which the 
molecules move freely and spread widely, there is complete 
intermingling of the gases in all regions, this intermingling 
being further aided by winds. 

In recent years much attention has been directed to the 
dust or minute particles of solid matter, that are always present 
in the air, being kept suspended by the action of currents. 
These dust particles can be shown by sending a beam of sun- 
light or a lantern beam into any darkened space, for the track 
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of the beam is only rendered visible by reflection from tbes 
particles. Ordinary dry air in the open contains about \m 
million dust-particles per cubic foot. They play an importan 
part in the condensation of the aqueous vapour of the air, n. 
they act as nuclei around which the vapour condenses. Some 
of them are of organic origin, and provide the germs that lead 
to fermentation, mildew, or disease. 

164. The Water-vapour of the Air. — The amount of wain- 
vapour present in air varies considerably from day to day, but 
no matter how warm and dry the day is, there is always somf 
present. This may be proved in the following ways. Brinj 
into a warm room a tumbler full of ice-cold water. The oute 
surface, though perfectly dry, soon becomes bedimmed wit) 
moisture. The reason is that the air near the cold glass bt 
comes chilled, and as cold air cannot retain as much vapot 
as warm air, some of the vapour is condensed and depoate 
on the sides of the glass like dew. Another mo<i 
of proving that air always contains invisible wate 

1% ^ vapour is to place some strong sulphuric acid 
i ' " a vessel and leave it for a time. This substam 
I 1 " has the power of absorbing water, and after 
I I J, day or two we shall be able to see that tl 
Jl \,'. quantity of liquid in the vessel has increas 
iwing to the water-vapour absorbed into t 
iulphuric acid from the air. 

.\s already explained water is constan 

evaporating into the air, but the amount 

moisture that the air can contain before it 

saturated depends upon its temperature. Air 

certain temperature is said to be satural 

with moisture when it can hold no more, I 

the actual amount of water that a cubic foot 

will contain varies from about 2 grains ; 

, cubic foot at freezing-point to 12 grains per cu 

foot at 80° F. The important question, the 

fore, about the moisture or humidity of the 

is not. What is the actual amount of moist 



I the air ? but. What is the amount of moisture i 



the 
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relative to the amount that it could contain at that tempera- 
ture ? We call the air " dry " when it is far from satura- 
tion, so that evaporation goes on freely ; we call the air damp 
when it is near saturation, so that evaporation goes on slowly. 
Dry air in summer may actually contain more moisture than 
damp air on a cold winter day. The relative humidity of 
the air is often expressed as a fraction. Air is said to be 
. " three-fourths saturated," for example, when it contains three- 
\ fourths of the water-vapour that it would hold at that tem- 
perature were saturation complete. 

Hygrometers (Gr. hugros^ moist ; metron^ a measure) are instruments for 
;■ measuring the degree of moisture or relative humidity of the atmosphere. 
\ One of the most convenient is Mason's Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometer. 
[ Two similar thermometers are placed on a stand side by side, one of them 
[. having its bulb covered with muslin that is kept continually moist by its 
lower end dipping into a reservoir of water. The threads draw up the 
water by capillary attraction, and thus the muslin never becomes dry. 
This moistened muslin is constantly losing its water by evaporation, and 
the dryer the air the greater is the rate of evaporation. But as a liquid 
evaporates heat is absorbed, and this reduces the temperature of the wet 
bulb. The dr^er the air the more rapid will be the evaporation and the 
greater the difiference of temperature shown by the two thermometers. 
Unless the air is saturated with moisture, the wet bulb always indicates a 
lower temperature than the dry bulb. From this difference, by means of 
tables, we can calculate the degree of humidity of the air, the quantity 
of vapour in a certain volume of air, and the dew-pointy or temperature of 
saturation. In the figure the thermometers are Centigrade thermometers, 
and the wet bulb indicates a temperature of 12° C. ( = 536 F.), while the 
dry bulb indicates 17° C. ( = 62*6 F.). 

165. Height of Atmosphere. — Since air, like all gases, is 
highly compressible, it is evident that its densest layers are 
close to the earth, and that it gets rarer and rarer the higher 
we ascend. At a height of about seven miles it is too thin 
to sustain life ; at about 50 miles high it is not dense enough 
to reflect the sun's rays, for twilight effects cease at that height. 

Yet we have proof that it extends even beyond this, for 
meteors or shooting-stars have been found to be visible at a 
height of 200 to 300 miles, and this could only be because 
they had become ignited owing to the friction caused by their 
rapid passage through the air. These meteors are compara- 
tively small masses of matter which, passing into our atmo- 
sphere, either Jbecoine heated so intensely as Vo ^\s9iv^^^x \tv 
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a train of blazing gas, or fall on to the earth as aerolites or 
meteorites. Specimens have been picked up, and on examina- 
tion they are found to consist of the same elements as exist 
on our earth, native iron being nearly always the chief 
ingredient. 

1 66. Air possesses Weight. — Since air is matter, and all 
matter on or near the surface of the earth is subject to the 

earth's attraction, />. to gravity, air must have 
weight in consequence of this downward pull 
to the earth's centre (par. 14). A flask, there- 
fore, from which air has been removed, must 
weigh less than it does when it is said to be 
" empty," though in reality full of air. A flask 
provided with a screw-tube and stop-cock, fitting 
air-tight through the cork, can have its air 
drawn out by means of an air-pump. If we 
weigh such a flask exhausted of air, and then 
open the stop-cock, air is heard rushing in, 
and the flask increases in weight. Careful ex- 
periments show that at the sea-level a cubic 
foot of air weighs about 13^ oz., or, using the 
metric system, a litre of air weighs about I3 
grams. From these figures it would be easy to 

calculate the weight of air in a room or other space, having 

the length, breadth, and height supplied. 

167. Pressure of the Atmosphere.— Since air has weig^^ 
it will exert a downward pressure on everything upon whi^*^ 
it rests. But gravity not only causes downward pressure ^^ 
fluids, but it also causes all fluids to exert pressure in ^ 
directions. A solid transmits pressure only in the directi^^^ 
in which the force is acting, but air, like other fluids, transnii^^ 
pressure downward, sideways at every angle, and vertical^?^ 
upwards. We will now make some experiments to illustr^^^ 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Experimefit 96. — Take a boy's leather sucker and press the wet und^^'^ 
surface closely against a smooth stone or a small piece of marble slab. T^*^ 
two now refuse to part, and the stone can be raised. This is because neaf ^^^ 
all the air having been expelled from below the sucker, the pressure of th^- 
atmosphere can only act on the uppet s\3ixla.ct, \3cv^ c\o^-^t.t\w^ disc ^^ 
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Fig. 140. — Flask 
exhausted of air. 



Pressure of the Atmosphere. 
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} adhere to the viadoir pane or the ceiling in the 
ay, so that the air must press sideways and upwards 
as downwards. (Instead of a leather sucker we may 
indianibber disc tike tho«e useil lo support objects 
> windows.) A pinhole through the sucker will let 
itmospheric pressure to the other side, and the two 
en part. It should be noted that the "sucker" 
n\ really smk or draw the stone, for the adhesion 
wo surfaces is due to atmospheric pressure. 
tfrimaU 97.— Take a lumlilei, fill it with water, 
Jieet of paper over the mouth, and, holding the 
paper in ]>osilion Yfilh the hand, invert 
the tumbler. The water remains in 
the vessel. What keeps the liquid 
upf Nol Ihe paper, but ihe upnard 
piessureof theatmosphere. Thepaper 
»icrves to transmit this pressuri^ in an 
effective way. On making a hole 

I' ihrouijh the paper, ihe atmospheiic 
pressure gels to the other side, counter- 
acts the upward pressure, and the 
liijuid then falls by its own weight. 
°' ''i' Rei>eat the esperiment, using less 

tumblerful, and the water will slill remain up as 
. the pressure of the atmosphere is kept (torn getting; 
ither side of the paper, for the upward pressure of 
nosphere is greater than the downward pressure of 
Ler and of Ih'.; air left in the tumbler. 
perimcHt 98.— Take a narrow glass tube about two 
ng, and open at both ends. Place it upright willi 
1 in a vessel of water and apply the mouth to the 
end. On drawing air out of the tube the 
eing forced u]> by Ihe pressure of the atmosphi 
surface of the waler in the vessel. This aln 
pressure on the surface Is transmitted tViiou^ 
•er in iH ditections as indicated by the ariows in 
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the figure. Hence tbis experiiaent illustrates not only the prassore of 

'■" ' ■, but Ibe transmission of pressure through a liquid to tlu 

bottom, the sides, and upwards. If all Che air be dnira 
outside the tube by the moulh, the water will rise to tbe 
lop, and it may be drunk. The experiment explains wlut 
occnrs when liquids are " sucked " by means ofa straw. 

Exptrimeni 99. — Take a common gla 
examine its action during the raising of vi 
squirting it out. The instrument consists of a cylindriol 
lube in which a disc fitted to a rod and called the movabk 
piston fits air-tight. The lower end of the lube teniiiiiatiii| 
in a conical nozile, at the end of which is a small boli. 
A careful study of its action will not onlyfiirther illastialt 
the action of atmospheric pressure, but enable us to oodei- 
stand the working of a common pump. 

Begin by seeing that the piston mores up and dovn 

freely when the syringe is held in the air, and notice tlul 

while the piston is being forced down air can be fell pas^ 

out. When, therefore (Fig. 146), the syringe A Ins hid 

its piston pushed to the bottom B, there is only a aniU 

quantity of air left m the conical part of the syringe B. 

lit the nozzle into walec and then pull the piston up, and 

Fig hi "* 'iiS.ye the condition represented at C, for the water is 

forced up by the outside pressure of the almosphere, which 

much greater than the prasure exerted by the small quantity of air that 

mains in the syringe. Tbe water remains in the syringe when it is taken 

It of the vessel, the outside atmospheric pressure keeping it in as at D- 




Y 




Now press the piston downwards so that your pressure, plus the small 
pressure of the air included, is greater Ihan the outside atmospheric pressure, 
and the water is then expelled Etoni die s,5iiii^e as a\£. 
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168. The Oommon Baotion-pomp. — The action of the 

common pump by which water is raised from wells, etc., will 

now present no difficulty. As in the syringe there is a piston 

working in a barrel MN (Fig. 147). There are two lids or 

valves, one in the piston F, and one at the bottom of the 

barrel, both valves opening upwards only. A pipe called the 

suction-tube, N^, leads from the barrel to the well. The mode 

of action is as follows : — 



tend to 
get out 




\. 
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Fig. 147. 



Push the piston down to the bottom of the barrel. This will 
compress the air below, V will close, and F open to let the air 
above the piston-valve. On raising the piston its valve 
falls down, and the air in ND will expand, open the 
valve V, and follow the piston. The pressure of the air 
within the suction-tube oeing diminished, the external 
atmospheric pressure, HH, will cause the water to rise 
some distance in ^N. On causing the piston to descend 
again V again closes, and more of the air in the barrel 
passes upwards through the piston-valve, while on raising 
the piston again the pressure of the air left in the suction- 
tube again lifts the valve V, and more air rises into the 
band. Pressure in the suction- tube being thus again 
diminished, the outside air-pressure forces the water still 
higher in the suction-tube. The action continues until 
the water reaches V, and if V is less than 30 feet above 
the well, the air-pressure will push the water through V 
into the wide barrel. On bringing down the piston then, 
it will shut the valve V, while at the same time the water 
will be forced through the valve F and get above the 
piston. On next raising the piston F closes, and we shall 
Wt up the water that has passed through the piston- 
valve, and this will flow out at the side spout of the barrel 

169. The Barometer. — We are now prepared to understand 
the construction and use of a barometer — the instrument used 
for measuring the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Experiment lOO. — Take a glass tube about 33 inches long, closed at 
one end and open at the other, fill this tube quite full with mercury, and, 
closing the open end with the thumb, invert it in a cup or cistern of 
mercury so that the open end dips beneath the surface. You will then see 
the mercury in the tube fall for a short distance, but a column, the top of 
which is about 30 inches in perpendicular height from the surface of the 
mercury in the cistern, remains in the tube. An Italian philosopher called 
Torricelli was the first to make and reason upon this e xperiment in 1643. 
He argued quite correctly that the column of mercuaKtfas^sSSrte3*iTr5ie 
tube by the external pressure of the atmosphe»j^^>ftK^^?fay^tfctl ' 
mercury in the basin, this pressure being transuM^^through the mercu\ ^^ 
in the basin to the under surface of the mercuff^ thWAl/IEi7/^Q^ub4h«ytube c 
being closed above, there is no pressure at theltop, an^^^^^ct aSc^N^^JfiSX , 
mercury In the tube is quite empty, and is kno'vija as tie JCoJ^<^R^*«*'^'«8v\ 



M^ ^A . 
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Were a imle made IhroiiEh the closed end al the top of the \ 
upward piessurc of the air through the liquid in the basin wout 
counterbalanced by (he downward pressure of the air at the t 
mercnrj would then fall by its own weight. Since the pressur 
almospbere just balances a column of mercury 40 inches high, i1 
that if we can lind the weight of this me rcusy column we shall I 
weight of a column of aii standing on a base of the same 
reaching lo the lop of the atmosphere. It is found that a cc 
' le square inch and a 



30 inches weighs ahout 15 1 



Hence, ns hefore staled, the H 

EresEure of the atmosphere is \ 
:is. on every square inch. A £ 
theo, in its Amplest form, con 
tuhe dipped into a cistem of 
and containing a column of th 
supiroited by the atmospheric 

By the height of the ba' 
is meant the perpendicu 
tance between the two 1 




of mercury, that in the tube and that in the cistern, 
barometer lube be inclined, the mercury will rise hi 
the tube, but the perpendicular distance between 1 
surfaces will not be altered. 

It will be useful for the student to remember that 1 
call a pressure of 15 \bs. pet situate mt\\ 1 -^xessaw 
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atmosphere, or a pressure of 30 inches of mercury. A pressure 

of two atmospheres would therefore mean a pressure of 30 lbs. 

per square inch, or a pressure of 60 inches of mercury. 

170. Different Fonns of Barometer. — ^The simplest form 

of mercurial barometer is the Cistern Barometer, illustrated in 

Fig. 148, with the addition of a scale of inches and parts of an 

inch placed beside the glass tube. If this scale be laid off 

from a zero point at some fixed line on the wall of the cistern, 

a difficulty arises, since during changes in the length of the 

mercury column in the tube, changes of 

level occur in the cistern also. To over- 
come this difficulty, we may (i) disregard 

any zero point and find the height of the 

mercury column by finding the difference 

between the level of the mercury in the 

cistem and in the tube; (2) graduate a 

scale, as in the Kew barometers, which will 

allow for the change of level in the cistern ; 

(3) arrange, as in the Fortin barometer, a 

cistern with a pliable base of leather that 

can be raised or lowered by means of a 

screw, ^, to a fixed zero point, «, in the 

cistern (Fig. 150). The graduation on the 

scale always expresses the true height above 

the zero point. The upper part of the cistern 

^^ a Fortin's barometer is made of glass, 
^^d the zero point is the top of a fixed 
piece of ivory, d^ that hangs down into the 
cistern. Before reading the instrument the 
^Pper surface of the mercury in the cistern 
^s made to correspond exactly with the point 
Qf this ivory. The whole instrument may 
^hen be enclosed in a case. 




...^ 



Fig. 150. — Diagram 
showing a Fortin's 
barometer. 



In the Siphon Barometer there is no cistern, but a U-shaped tube with 
^He arm much longer than the other, the longer arm being closed at the top. 
'I'he short expanded open arm serves as the cistern, and the reading of this 
harometer is the diflference of level of the mercury in the two arms. In 
?^« I5'> fo' example, a height of 29 inches is indicated. Fractions of an 
i^ch (tenths) are usuaii/ indicated on a scale. 



r 
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The ordinary wheel barometer is a modification of lie siphon barometer, 
A small weight floats on the surface of the mercury in the short open limb, 
ind this weight i& connected, by a string passing over a 
pulley, with a rather less weight. When the 
' " ' the barometer the weight rises or 
the pulley wheel. To the axis 
zx is attached, and this moves 
li figures and descriptions are 
itten indicating tile height of 
the mercury and the kind of 
weather to be expected. 

In the Aneroid Barometer 
(Gr. a, not; tuna, moistf the 
pressure of the atmosphere is 
measured without using metcuij 
or any other liquid. This con- 
sisis of a cylindrical metal bo( I 
exhausted of air. The flat topW 
and bottom of the box aie carm'>l 
gated in concentric rings, «d^k 
supported by a pillar in IbT 
centre attached to a apdng abov« 
Incrcafws of atmospheric presotl 
pulls the spring down; dimitl^fl 




of the spring 
itied by a lever, and carriet] 
by a rack and pinion to an indl 
finger that moves over a dia, 
plate. Variations of atmosphafe' 
iressure are thus recorded, aildt 
>y the help of a mercurial baio- 
meler, the dial-plate is gladnated 
to indicate the presaore in inches 
and fractions of an inch. 

171. Advantages of Mercury for Baiometers. — Mercury 
is generally used for barometers in preference to other liquids, 
because it is the heaviest of all liquids, and the height of the 
column is therefore small and more easily observed. It is 
also used because it does not wet the glass, and because it 
does not evaporate from the cistern. If water were used, tb* 
water barometer would be nearly 34 feet high when tbs 
mercurial column stood at 30 inches; for the specific gravi^ 
of mercury is is^s, that of water being i ; and 30 incbei 
multiplied by \^-% is nearly 34 feet. Glycerine, however, ii) 
sometimes used. The length of its column is rather moi< 
than ten times that of mercury, and hence small alter* 
tions of atmospheric pressure cause la,tg,er and more distinct 
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changes in the level of the tube than in the mercurial 
barometer. 

172. Boyle's Law. — Boyle's law states the relation between 
the volume and the pressure of a gas, and this relation is of 
great importance. It has already been stated that air and 
other gases are highly compressible fluids, and that when we 
compress a gas into a smaller space we increase its expansive 
force, i^. its elasticity ; now if a cylindrical vessel full of air 
or other gas at the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere be 

fitted with a piston we can, by pressure, 

force the particles of gas into less room. 

Calling the original atmospheric pressure 

P, we can, by doubling this pressure, 

squeeze the air into half its original volume. 

In so doing we have doubled the density 

of the gas, and also doubled the internal 

expansive force or elasticity of the gas, 

for the imprisoned gas has now sufficient 

elasticity to balance two atmosphi rt 2 

A further increase of external j r 

gives a further increase of den* i 

"hen the pressure has been increa I 

times (to 3 P) we find that the vo ji l 

been reduced to one-third while the t, i 

has been trebled. Boyle's Law thertfori. 



^ 



P 3P 






' "f " S'*^ varies {<» chnngrs) 



ifWerse'y as the pressure when the te.> pernture \ 



Hence when we double the pressure on 
a gas, we reduce its volume to one-naij; wnen we ireoie tne 
pressure, we reduce the volume to one-third ; and so on. 

Since air and other gases become warmer when compressed, 
it is important that the gas should be kept at the same tempe- 
rature during experiments on the relation between pressure 
and volume. 

It follows, from the above statement of Boyle's Law, 
that— 





Tlu density of a gas varies directly as the pressure to m/iick L 


it is subjected. Jj 


Hence if we double the pressure, we also double the densi^J 


and if we trebk the pressure, we treble the density ; 


CW# 


and so on. Increase of density is proportional to 




increase of pressure, and decrease of density to 


■ 


decrease of pressure. As the pressure of the atmo- 




sphere at any point is due to the overlying air, it 1 




is evident that its pressure must diminish as we 1 


- 


ascend above the earth's surface, and with this 1 




decrease of pressure there will be 1 


-ISO 


\ 




a decrease of density at the same 
rate. 


- 






Expe>ime,tl lai.— To verify Boyle's 
Law, obtain a glass tube of uniform bore 


- 












bent into the form of a U, but with one 








arm much longer than the other. The 








sborl arm being closed at the top, and 








the long arm open, first ]>ou[ in a little 








mercury at the open end so as to liil the 


-I0» 






bead. By inclinmg the tube the raercnry 








can be got to the satne level in both 








limbs. We have then some air imprisoned 








in the shorter limb, and it is at the pres- 
















the two limbs is the same — the almo- 
















the long open limb. Now ponr more 








mercury into the lot^g branch, giving it 


■ 






time to recover its temperature, and it 








will be noted that the enclosed air di- 










minishes in volume owing to the increase 










of pressure produced. The increase of 










pressure is measured by the difference of 
1 level of the two mercury columns ; the 










1.1 








I diminution of volume is measured by the 
I decrease in the length of enclosed air, as 


- T* 








T 








J the lube is uniform in bore. When the 


1 




M^ 


•^ volume of enclosed air has been reduced 


1 


F,c. .M- Tig. T55. to one-half, it will be found that the ■ 


1' 


Figs. 154, iji iilus. increase of pressure is about 30 inches of 1 
Bate lilt mode ir. mercury, as this will be the dilTerence in ■ 


- 1. 


1 


which Boyie's law igyel of the two columns of mercury. ■ 


-ol 


^sura''"' pMicr '^^'^ ^ =1"^' l" =" additional pressure ^ 


ry. 


ihan one atmo- of one atmosphere, i.e. two atmospheres ™ 


^ 1 


spl"!«. of pressure ahogether. (If the barometer p . ^H 
_ stand at 25 incbes, 29 inches will repre- ' ^B 
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^^^ne-third, the difference of level will be about 60 inches, and the total 
^pressure three atmospheres. 

::^* In Fig. 156, a scale of centimetres is placed beside the 

r 

r# tube. The mercury in the shorter tube is at a height of 20 cm. 

f and in the longer tube at a height of 170 cm., so that the 

\ dfference is 150 cm. Taking the atmospheric pressure at the 

I time as 75 cm., the total pressure on the enclosed air is 220 

cms., or three atmospheres, and the gas therefore has been 

reduced to one-third its original volume. 

We again arrive at the result — The volume of a gas is inversely 

I proportional to the pressure upon it. The law is true, not only 

■ for pressures greater than the atmosphere, but for pressures less 

than the atmosphere. If we diminish the pressure the volume 

increases in the same proportion, just as when we increase the 

' pressure the volume diminishes in the same proportion. 

173. Density and Pressure of the Atmosphere at Different 
Heights. — ^The pressure of the air decreases gradually as we 
ascend above the sea level. That this is so will be plain when 
we consider that as we ascend the superincumbent mass 
diminishes; the higher we go the thiimer becomes the layer 
of air above us. But, in consequence of the law that the 
volume of a gas is inversely proportional to the pressure to 
which it is subject, the density of the air diminishes as well as 
the pressure. If we imagine the atmosphere divided into 
layers, the more compact layers will be at the bottom, just as 
in a stack of hay. On the summit of Mont Blanc, 15,000 feet 
high, the barometer only indicates about 15 inches pressure, 
and hence the air there is only one-half as dense as it is at the 
level of the sea, its particles being at twice the distance. In 
other words, a given weight of air will occupy twice the volume 
that the same weight occupies at the sea level. Hence at 
great heights animal life cannot be supported. As the 
barometer falls the higher we ascend, it is plain that if we 
knew the law by which this fall takes place, we could ascertain 
the height of a mountain by means of the instrument. The 
law is rather complicated, but for small elevations a fall of 
I inch in the barometer indicates a height of 900 feet. A 
better, but still only an approximate rule is, "Observe the 
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r the barometer at the bottom and at the tO[ 

mountain; divide the 
ence of the heights 
sum, and multiply th 
by 52,428: this will 
height of the moun 
feet." The use of th 
meter to measure he 
often of great advan 
travellers.' 

The diagram repn 
natural section of thi 
sphere. On the left ii 
the height in miles ab 
sea level, while on tl 
is shown the corresj 
heights of the baron 
inches. A indicat( 
highest peak in the H 
Mountains (29,000 fe 
the height (23,019 fi 
tained by Gay Lussa 
balloon in 1804 (Mr. ( 
and Mr. Coxwell res 
height of 37,000 feet, ( 
miles, in 1862) ; C, E 
mine, in Cornwall, i; 
(the deepest mine is m 
feet) , D, a depth of 1 
miles But no sucl 
has really been fou 
deepest reliable si 
being up to the prese 
28 000 feet, or nei 
miles, off the coast of 

' Mr \\h)Tiiper's i 
: a reding of 14'! i 
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174. Yariationf of Baromttrlo Preiiiire.— Not only does the pressure 
o( the atmosphere vary at different heights, but it varies at the same level 
at different places on the earth, and also at the same place at different 
times. The two chief causes of this variation are — (i) the varying tempe- 
latore of the air ; (2) the varying quantity of aqueous vapour in the air. 
It is a general rule that the barometer usually falls when the thermometer 
rises, and the barometer usually rises when the thermometer falls. ITie 
beat that causes the thermometer to rise expands the air, which consequently 
overflows into the neighbouring regions ; and the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere being thus diminished, the barometer falls. On the other hand, 
when the thermometer falls, owing to a diminution of temperature, the air 
contracts, and this produces an influx from the neighbouring regions, and 
consequently an increase of pressure and a rise of the barometer. This influx 
of air IS generally accompanied by descending currents, while an expansion 
of the air causes ascending currents. Thus where there are descending 
currents in the atmosphere the pressure will increase, and where there 
are ascending currents in the atmosphere the pressure will decrease. 
Remembering that, generally speaking, the heating power of the sun's rays 
is greatest at the equator and decreases towards the poles, we may expect 
that the heated air near the equator expands, rises, and overflows, and that 
therefore the pressure will be less at the equator than in higher latitudes. 
But, owing to the spherical form of the earth, the air flowing towards the 
poles moves into a region becoming narrower and narrower, and is at last 
brought down to the surface of the earth at about the 30th parallel of lati- 
tude. Here we find a region of high pressure on both sides of the equator. 
The air is chiefly heated, as we shall presently show, by contact with the 
surface of the globe ; and as the heating effects of the sun's rays on land 
and water are very different, variations of temperature, and therefore of 
pressure, in a district depend to some extent on whether the surface is land 
or water. The other chief cause of differences in barometric pressure is 
due to the varying quantity of water vapour in different places, and even 
in the same places from day to day. * . Water vapour is much lighter than 
air, and the addition of a considerable quantity of vapour lessens the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, and causes the barometer to fall, the mixture of air 
and vapour being lighter than dry air. In regions like the Antarctic Circle, 
^here there is a large quantity of vapour, the barometer stands low ; but 
in almost every region the quantity is nearly always changing, sometimes 
uicreasing from great evaporation, sometimes diminishing from being con- 
densed into rain, hail, or snow. A fuller account of the regions of high 
and low pressure is contained in the " Advanced Physiography." 

175. Mr. R. H. Scott gives the following statements from 
^ofessor Mohn's " Treatise on Meteorology " : — 

The barometer stands high — 

(i) When the air is very cold, for then the lower strata are 
denser and more contracted than when it is w^arm. 

* Between the tropics the diurnal variation amounts to one-tenth of an 
*^ch, there being two highest and lowest points at regular periods of the 
^ay. In the temperate zones the diurnal variation is less, and not easily 
observed owing to its occurrence in conjunction witVv acddtivXsX n^\\^\\qt&. 
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(2) When the air is dry, for then it is denser than when it 

is moist. 

(3) When in any way an upper current sets in towards 
a given area, for this compresses the strata underneath. 

Conversely, the barometer stands low — 

(i) When the lower strata are heated, causing the surfaces 
of equal pressure to rise and the upper layers to slide off, as 
already described, for by this means the mass of air pressing 
on each unit of area below is reduced. 

(2) When the air is damp, for as the density of aqueous 
vapour at the temperature of 60° and pressure of 30 in. = 0*622, 
air being = i, the mixture is lighter the more vapour it con- 
tains, and consequently damp air does not press so heavily as 
dry on the unit of area below. 

(3) When the air from any cause has an upward movement, 
for this of course acts in the same manner as (i). 

176. Isobars (Gr. isos^ equal; baros, weight). — Isobars are 
lines drawn through places having an equal barometric pressure 
during a certain period. They may be drawn for each month 
or season, or for the whole year. These isobars are usually 
drawn at differences of -j^ of an inch. In the Times newspaper 
there is each day a chart of North-western Europe, on which 
the isobars, the temperature, and the direction and force of the 
wind are shown for the previous day. On the accompanying 
map are drawn isobars through those places having the same 
average pressure during the month of July. If we were to 
compare it with one for January we should easily see how the 
pressure is affected in some districts by the season of the year 
(being usually less in summer than in winter), and how the land 
and water cause local differences of pressure. 

Thus in January we find a pressure of nearly one inch more 
in Central Asia than we do during the great heat of July, while 
over the oceans generally, except in the higher northern lati- 
tudes, the pressure is more regular during the year than over 
the land. Taking the surface of the globe as a whole, we find 
that there are two belts of high pressure passing round the 
globe, one on each side of the equator. Between these two 
lies a belt of low pressure in the tropical legvoiv^^ ^<^ \o^^^X 
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mean pressure of this belt being near the equator. Two oth( 
regions of low pressure surround the poles, the one round tl: 
north pole being divided into two centres. 

177. Selation of Barometrie Yariatioiis to the Btata of the Weather.- 

In Ganot's "Treatise on Physics," as edited by Professor Atkinsoo, th 
following remarks are made under this head : — 

" It has been observed that, in our climate, the barometer in fin 
weather is generally above 30 inches, and is below this point when ther 
is rain, snow, wind, or storm ; and also that for any given number of day 
at which the barometer stands at 30 inches there are as many fine as rain^ 
days. From this coincidence between the height of the barometer and thi 
state of the weather the following indications have been marked on th 
barometer, counting by thirds of an inch above and below 30 inches : — 

Height State of the Weather 

31 Very dry 

30§ Settled weather 

30J Fine weather 

30 Variable 

29^ Rain or wind 

29J Much rain 

.29 ..... Storm 

** In using the barometer as an indicator of the state of the weather ^ 
must not forget that it really only serves to measure the weight of th 
atmosphere, and that it only rises or falls as the weight increases c 
diminishes ; and although a change of weather frequently coincides with 
change in the pressure, they are not necessarily connected. This coinc: 
dence arises from meteorological conditions peculiar to our climate, an* 
does not occur everywhere. That a fall in the barometer usually precede 
rain in our latitudes is caused by the position of Europe. The prevailini 
winds here are the south-west and north-east. The former, coming to u 
from the equatorial regions, are warmer and lighter. They often, there 
fore, blow for hours or even days in the higher regions of the atmosphen 
before manifesting themselves on the surface of the earth. The air i 
therefore lighter, and the pressure lower. Hence a fall of the baromete 
is a probable indication of the south-west winds which gradually extent 
downwards, and reaching us after having traversed large tracts of water 
are charged with moisture and bring us rain. 

" The north-east wind blows simultaneously above and below, but th 
hindrances to the motion of the current on the earth by hills, forests, an< 
houses cause the upward current to be somewhat in advance of the lowe 
ones, though not so much so as the south-west wind. The air is therefor 
somewhat heavier even before we perceive the north-east, and a rise of th 
barometer affords a forecast of the occurrence of this wind, which, as i 
reaches us after having passed over the immense dry tracts of land ii 
Central and Northern Europe, is mostly dry and fine. When the baromete 
rises or sinks slowly, that is, for two or three days, towards fine weather o 
towards rain, it has been found from a great number of observations tha 
the indications are then extremely probable. Sudden variations in eithe 
directions indicate bad weather or wind.'* 

178. Corrections of the Barometer. — In making accurate observation 
conec\\oTis have to be applied to the barometer — (,i\ for the height of th< 
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ion above the sea-level ; (2) for temperalure. In orfet to 
compare barometric indications taken at difieient places, it is necessary 
to leduce them to a common height, and tlie sea-level is taken as the 
Mindard height. The higher the place is ahove the sea-level the lower 
■ill be the reading of the barometer. The rule applicable to the estima- 
tioB o( heights already referred lo is made use of for this purpose. The 
WnectioD for temperature is necessary because the mercury expands and 
routtacts for differences of lemperatiire, and hence different atmospheric 
ptosnres might indicate the same height if the temperature varied. Hence 
WnDcters usually have a thermometer attached in order lo show the 
tonperatore at the lime of observaiior. The rule often given is, " Deduct 
Uu leD-lhousandth part of the observed height for each degree of Fahrenheit 
ibovc 32°." All observations are thus reduced to a common temperature. 

179. Temperatnie of the Air. — How the Air is heated. — 
^Ve have already explained in par. 52 how the temperature of 
'he air is ascertained by means of the thermometer, and we 
liave now to explain how the air is heatetl and in what way its 




temperature varies. The earth receives nearly the whole of its 
yearly supply of heat from the rays of the sun, the supply that, 
comes from the interior being inappreciable at the surface. 
Dr. Haughton says, " The heat received from the interior of 
the earth at present is sufficient to melt a layer of ice one 
quarter of an inch in thickness all over the surface of the globe ; 
while that received from the sun would melt a layer 46 feet 
in thickness, being thus aaoS times greater than the. Vifj*. 
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derived from the interior." If there were not water- vapour i 
the atmosphere the rays of heat from the sun would pas 
through it without suffering loss, and a great portion of wha 
reached the earth would then be absorbed by the rocks an( 
soil covering its surface. But, as the air always contains men 
or less aqueous vapour, there is a certain quantity of the sun'j 
rays absorbed by the atmosphere, and the greater the distance 
of air through which the sun's rays pass, and the richer th< 
strata of air are in this water- vapour, the greater is the numbe: 
of the sun's rays that are absorbed. As the rays of the sui 
pass through a much larger thickness of air in the morning an* 
at night than during the middle of the day, the amount of hes 
that reaches the earth is made less at these times than at noor 
Hence the greater warmth of the sun's rays at midday. It hs 
been estimated that in this way a vertical beam loses abox 
20 per cent, of its heating power, and that in the morning c 
evening the loss is nearly 95 per cent. The average loss i 
our latitudes is nearly 50 per cent. 

There is also another reason why it is warmer at noon tha 
in the morning or evening. If we imagine a cylindrical beai 
of rays of a certain size striking the earth, we shall easily se 
that when these rays come perpendicularly they fall on a muc 
less surface than when they fall obliquely (Fig. 158). Th 
heating power of such a beam is concentrated on a smaller are 
the more nearly vertical the beam is. For similar reasons it 
warmer near the equator than near the poles. Fig. 158 repr* 
sents the earth, the axis being in the position with regard t 
the sun that it has on March 21 and September 23. The sn 
is supposed to be at an immense distance to the right, and h 
rays are represented as coming in parallel lines towards th 
earth. The half meridian circle is divided into 18 equal part 
of 10° each, 9 parts being included between A and P. It 
easy to see that the rays strike the earth more obliquely as the 
approach the pole. If we suppose each pair of lines to repr< 
sent a bundle of rays, we see that each of these bundle 
becomes narrower towards the poles, and that, therefore, eac 
of the equal strips of 10° gets a smaller quantity of light an 
heat as we leave the equator. T\\e ouV^x oicXa xe^resents th 
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atmosphere, and here also we see how the distance of the ray 
through the atmosphere increases as we approach the poles. 
Per I A is shorter than 2D, still shorter than 3E, and still 
shorter again than 4P. 

Of those rays that reach the surface we find that some are 

reflected or thrown back, but that they are mostly absorbed by 

tbe ground and then slowly radiated back. Both the rays that 

be f are reflected and those that are absorbed heat the air ; for these 

nmL| rays are rays of dark heat, unlike the sun's luminous rays, and 

can be absorbed in great part by the overlying atmosphere. 

^ng:^ As is now well known, the presence of water- vapour in 

the atmosphere greatly checks radiation from the earth, the 

moisture acting as a screen or covering spread over the earth, 

allowing the luminous rays from an intensely heated source like 

a:vJ the sun to pass through rather freely, but restraining the non- 

'^^ j lumbous rays from a source of lower temperature like the 

>ss:i heated earth. Gradually, however, the warmth passes from 

j the lower into the upper atmospheric strata, and is then lost by 

^7 radiation into the intensely cold regions of space, the loss being 

^"^ about equal to what is received. 

, '80. Mean Temperatures. — The average temperature of the day may 

f^ ^ound by taking the temperature every hour and dividing by twenty- 

^^r, though it is generally sufficient to take only two observations, one at 

?^'M. and one at 9 P.M., and divide by two. The average temperature 

^^ ^ny month may be obtained by dividing the sum of the daily averages 

.7 ^He number of days in the month, and the yearly average by dividing 

J ^ Sum of the monthly average by twelve. The hottest part of a clear 

!j^^> as shown by the shade thermometer, is usually about two o'clock in 

,^ ^ternoon, and the coldest part is in the early morning about four 

, ^*^ck. The hottest period of the year in the Northern Hemisphere is 

1 ^^rds the end of July, for during the summer the heat has been accumu- 

.1 *^§ owing to the amount of heat received from the sun being then greater 

^^ that lost by radiation. 

. ^8i. The Temperature depefids on Latitude. — From what has just been 

., ^> and from the fact that the solar rays are nearly vertical at and near 

,.^ equator, we see that the equatorial belt of the globe will have the 

~?^*^est temperature, and that, generally speaking, the further we go from 

^^ equator the colder will it become, the angle at which the solar rays 

^r^*ce the earth diminishing as we pass towards the poles (Fig. 158). If, 

"^^'i, there were no other cause, we should have a regular diminution of 

^^^perature from the equator to the poles, and every place in the same 

*^tude would have the same temperature. But we know that this is not 

"^^ case, even at the same height above the sea-level. When we examine 

* chart of the world on which isotherms (Gr. isos, equal ; thermos^ heat) 

we drawn through places having the same tempeiatute ol \ii^ ait ^>irffiv^ ^ 
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given period, we see that these lines are very inegnlat and vary consider 
at (iifTeceiit seasons, especially over continental areas. On referring t~ 
maps on which the isothermal lines are dian'n Ibr Januaiy and July, it wi. 
be seen how very irregular these lines are in the Northern Hetnisphere, an< 
how comparatively regular they are in the Southern Hemisphere, whei 
there is a great preponderance of water. These lines thus show that tem 
perature depends more on latitude in the great oceanic areas of the globi 
than in the continental areas, or in the regions where the sea and \3nt 
come together. As a rule, the Northern Hemisphere is seen to be warme 
on the average than the Southern, except in high ktitudes,' where the eon 
verse is true, the land also being generally wanner than the sea in \a\ 
latitudes, but colder in higher latitudes. Tbey also show that the distric 
of greatest heat, especially in summer, is the interior of continents, Ih 
deserts of Africa and Persda having b July temperature of 90°. The tem 
pefalure of the s&aAj ground in these parts is often above 160° F. Thet 
must, therefore, he some other causes modi^ing the effect of posittou £ 
r^ards the etjuator. Among these are the prevailing winds, proximity t 
the sea, position of mountain chains, and the altitude of the luid. W 
shall now discuss this last, leaving the others tit! ve speak of Climate. 

182. Temferaluri depends en Height above the Sea-Levd. — Since til 
lirsl eflect of the sun's heat after it has wanned the surface of the earth ! 
to vrarin the parts of the atmosphere in contact with the surface, and da 
this warmth is but slowly passed on through the higher layers, we find III 
the air iiear the sur^e is warmer than the air above. But there are oSl 
reasons why the air is colder at a distance from the surface. 

It is quite true that on high mount^ns the intensity of the Jo/or rnS 
tion is greater than in the valleys, and that therefore the traveller irtw 
there exposed to the direct rays of the sun may have his skin blistered 1 
the great heat, though another in the shade may feel great cold. But fl 
heat is not coniinimicated to the air ; for the air becomes rarer the bigBc 
we ascend, and also holds less moisture. Consequently it is hut litti 
heated either by the luminous rays of the sun or by the rays radiated fro» 
the rocks. There is thus no protective water-vapour in the atmosphec 
to check the rapid radiation into space when the sun is not shining, an. 
there is thus no store of heat retamed in the soil as at low levels. 

Another property of air also tends to diminish the temperature at grea 
heights. When a mass of air expands, heat is used up to perform Ihi 
work and the air becomes cooler. Warm winds, therefore, &om a vaile; 
when forced up the sides of a mountain, expand in consequence of th 
diminished pressure at the greater height, ana in expansion become greati 
cooied. This diminution of temperature in ascending currents is greate 
with a dry wind than with a moist wind, as, in the latter case, while hei 
is lost through expansion, some is gained by the vapour that condense 
giving up its lalenl heat, so that this latent heat lessens the rate of coolini 
The diminution, too, is greater during the day than during the night 
greater in summer than in winter. In severe frosts, indeed, the tempera 
ture may rise with height, instead of falling, all the cold dense air remainin 
in the lowlands beneath. We thus see that the lower temperature of ih 
air at greater heights is due to two chief causes, the diminishing thinne; 
and dryness of the protective coating of the atmosphere and the disappeai 
ance of heal consequent on the expansion of the ascending air-currents. 

[ the poles ; and low latitudes, li 
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This vertictU disiributiofi of temperature^ as it is called, to distinguish it 
&om the horizontal distributioftt shown by the isothermal lines, which show 
the temperatures at the surface, may be reduced to a general rule. The 

rate of diminution may be taken on the average at a fall of 1° F. for every 

3P0 feet of ascent. 

183. Land and Sea Breezes. — Winds are movements of air 
in cunents from one part of the atmosphere to another. They 
are caused by variations in the condition of the air in respect 
to heat and moisture, and, as these variations produce differences 
in atmospheric pressure, movements are set up, there being 
always an inflowing towards regions of low pressure. We shall 
here fconfine ourselves to the local movements called land and 



-ft^ . 




Fig. 159.— Land breeze by night. 

sea breezes. These occur chiefly on the coasts of tropical 
countries, though they are also found during warm weather in 
our own islands, when not overpowered by a strong general 
^nd. They are more frequent about islands and small 
peninsulas than in other situations. They blow alternately 
^rom the sea on to the adjacent land (sea breeze), and from ofl" 




Fig. 160. — Sea breeze by day. 

^He shore to the sea (land breeze). A little before noon the 
^^a breeze begins in the offing and gradually extends to the 
^Oast, lessening and dying away towards the evening. A short 
E^^riod of calm follows, and then some time before midnight 
^V\e land breeze comes from the shore and blows towards the 
^^a imtil six or seven o'clock a.m. These winds are due to 
^Vie different manner in which the sun*s heat affects the land 
^nd water, and also to the diff*erent radiating po^ei oi \.\v^ V«q 
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surfaces. The surface of the sea is not raised to so high 
a temperature during the day as the surface of the land, partly 
because the solar heat penetrates further into the water than 
into the land, but chiefly owing to the greater specific heat <i\ 
water (see par. 74), in consequence of which it requires nearly 
five times as much heat to raise its temperature one degree as 
the rocks forming the land surface require. 

On the other hand, the sea does not lose so much heat at 
night by radiation as the land does, and accordingly it preserves 
a comparatively equable temperature throughout the day. The 
temperature of the land surface thus undergoes far greater 
changes of temperature than the sea surface, and this is of 
course also true of the air lying above both. Calm prevails 
as long as the temperatures over land and sea are the same ; 
but as the solar rays become hotter towards noon, the more 
strongly heated land communicates its heat to the overlying air, 
and this causes it to expand and become rarer. A diminution 
of pressure on the land surface is the result. In the higher air- 
regions above the land there is an overflow of the air outwards 
from the heated part towards the cooler air at some distance 
over the sea. Hence the pressure over the sea rises, and very 
soon afterwards an equalizing air-Current arises in the lower 
parts of the atmosphere and flows inwards towards the heated 
land, and is therefore called a sea breeze. The strength of the 
sea breeze is not always the same. It increases until the 
difference of temperature between the land and sea is at its 
maximum, and then gradually diminishes until about equal 
temperatures are found. 

As soon as the sun's rays cease the land cools down much^ 
more quickly than the sea, and hence the temperature of the 
air above the land falls. The air-masses over the land thus 
contract and the pressure increases. There is therefore above 
a current of air from the sea towards the land, which assists in 
increasing the pressure over the land and diminishes it over the 
sea. In accordance, then, with the general law that currents 
blow from regions of high pressure to those of lower pressure, 
an equalizing stream sets in from the land towards the sea and 
so develops a land breeze. TYie Xime ^mtviv^ ^VimAl «. \axxd 
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breeze blows is usually from an hour or two before midnight 
imtil six or eight o'clock in the morning. 

Diurnal winds, similar to land and sea breezes, termed 

mtmntain and valley winds ^ prevail in some mountainous 

districts. The slopes of 

the mountain exposed to 

the sun's rays become 

more heated during the 

day than the land surface 

of the valley, and the air ^ 

resting on the slope be- g 

coming hotter than that ^ 

in the valley flows off 

above. A difference of 

pressure is thus set up, 

and a surface wind blows 

up the valley by day. At 

night the slope of the 

mountain quickly cools, 

and the air resting upon 

it becomes denser than 

that in the valley. A 

breeze from the moun- 
tain then passes down the 
valley in the night 

184. Trade Winds, 
Monsoons, and Cyclones. 
— Near the earth's equa- 
tor, under the vertical rays g 
of the sun, there is enor- u 
mous evaporation and 
great heating of the sur- 
face with consequent heat- 
ing of the air resting upon 
it. Hence arises an equa- 
torial belt of low pressure (referred to in par. 174), for the hot 
moist air expands, and ascending flows off above towards the 
poles, thus reducing tiie atmospheric pressuie tveax \X\^^Q^\.Ci\« 
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This equatorial belt of low pressure, a few degrees in breadth, 
forms a zom of calms ^ with frequent heavy rains often accom- 
panied by violent thunderstorms. This belt of calms (Doldrums) 
advances towards the north in summer, as the sun is then 
above the equator, and towards the south in winter, as the 
sun is then below the equator. In fact, it follows the thermal 
equator^ as the line along which the greatest heat on the earth's 
surface at any season is called. The expanded and rising air 
of the calm belt leads to the steady inflow of surface winds 




Fig. 162. — At a the heated air rises, to flow away towards the poles in the upper 
atmosphere ; at c it descends, part returning to join the descending cooler air from 
the poles, and to help to form the north-east trades, and part passing onwards to 
form the south-west anti-trades. 

from regions of greater pressure in higher latitudes towards the 
equator. If the earth were at rest, a north wind would prevail 
at the north side of the calm belt and a south wind on the 
south side of the calm belt. But the earth's rotation deflects 
these winds to the right in the northern hemisphere and to the 
left in the southern, their directions becoming more and more 
easterly as they approach the equator. These regular winds, 
from the north-east on the noi\.\\eTtv ^\d^ cA nJor ^ojaajtor^ and 
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from the south-east on the southern side of the equator, con- 
stitute a r^ular system of currents known as the trade winds. 
Over the land the greater friction and the irregular distribution 
of temperatiu'e disturb their uniformity, and hence they are 
most marked in the open sea, where the surface temperature 
is more uniform. 

The trade winds, then, are constant winds blowing in a 
regular trade or course over the oceans towards the equatorial 
region of low pressure, those in the northern hemisphere, 
starting about 30° N. lat and being deflected towards the 
right by the earth's rotation, constituting the north-east trades ; 
and those in the southern hemisphere, starting about 30° S. lat. 
and being deflected towards the left, constituting the south-east 
trades. Both die out as they approach the belt of calms. 

Beyond the borders of the trade winds in both hemispheres 
the prevailing winds are from the south-west or west, but these 
westerly winds are not so regular as the trade winds. These 
westerly winds arise in great part from the upper currents that 
flow from the equator, and descend to the surface about the 
thirtieth parallel of latitude, where they produce the calms of 
Cancer in the northern hemisphere, and the calms of Capricorn 
in the southern. Continuing northward or southward, and 
being deflected to the right or left according to the hemisphere 
(north or south) by the earth's rotation, they form the westerly 
winds or anti-trades of temperate latitudes (see Map. VIII.). 

Monsoons are periodic winds that blow over the Indian 
Ocean and adjacent lands — a north-east monsoon during the 
winter months from October to March, and a south-west 
monsoon during the summer months from April to September. 
During the cooler half of the year, the north-east monsoon 
is, in fact, the regular trade wind of the northern hemisphere. 
The change to a south-west monsoon in summer is the result 
of the sun's heat upon the continent of Asia. In summer the 
heat upon the southern part of Asia is greater and the air less 
dense than that of the Indian Ocean, and consequently air 
passes from the region of higher pressure over the ocean to 
the region of lower in Asia, and, being deflected by the earth's 
rotation to the right, becomes the south-we%t monsoon. T\Nfc 
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change of monsoons is usually accompanied by violent storms. 
It is this south-west wind laden with vapour that produces the 
great summer rainfall on the high range of mountains in the 
north of India (par. 218). 

The variable winds of the north temperate zone either blow, 
as a rule, inwards towards a centre of low pressure, or outwards 
on all sides from a centre of high pressure. A wind-system in 
which the wind blows spirally around and in towards a centre 
of low pressure is called a cyclone (Gr. ktiklos^ a circle), as 
the isobars outside the centre have a more or less circular 
shape. A wind-system with light winds flowing outwards from 
a centre of high pressure is known as an anti-cyclone. " The 
direction in which winds blow spirally inwards in a cyclone is 
(in the northern hemisphere) opposite to that of the movements 
of the hands of a watch lying face upwards ; in an anti-cyclone 
the opposite. The position of an anti-cyclone is usually pretty 
constant for days, or even weeks together, but that of a cyclone 
is constantly changing, as the centre of low pressure is always 
shifting, generally in a more or less easterly direction." Other 
revolving storms of wind and rain are known in different 
regions as hurricaius^ typhoons, ox tornadoes, b.^ well as cyclones. 
(For a fuller account of winds, see " Advanced Physiography.") 






CHAPTER XVI. ^^^^ 

THE SKA. 

,. The entire surface of the globe is estimated at 197,000,000 
uf square miles, and of this a Utile more than one-quarter, 
, is occupied by land ; and nearly three-fourths, 
>, is covered by water. The land consists mainly 
of two great masses known as the Old World and the New 
Worid, and it is evident from looking at a terrestrial globe that 
the great miss of (his land is situated in the Northern Hemisphere, 




there being about three times as much land to the north of the 
equator as there is to the south of it. Though the waters of 
n surround the land on every side, yet they are broken 
up into certain areas by the arrangement of the land portions, 
and to these various parts we give particular names. 
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(2) The Fadtic Ocean, lying between the west coast of America and 
the east coast of Asia. 

(3) The Indian Ocean, lybg between the south of Asia and the 
Antarctic circle. 

(4) The Arctic Ocean, lying within the Arctic circle. 

<5) The Antarctic Ocean, lying within the Antarctic circle. 

We know that our earlh is a globe or sphere in shape. If we \maffae 
it cut into halves by a plane passing through the two poles and the middle 
of the Atlantic on one side, and through the Pacilic Ocean on the other, vt 
call that half which lies to the west of England the Western Hemispheie, , 
and the half that lies mainly to the east of where we live the Ea^lcra 
Hemisphere. These two hemispheres may be seen in any atlas. 

But we may also suppose the globe to be divided into halves by a 
plane passing through the equator, and we should then get a Northern and 
Southern Hemisphere, a figure of which shows plainly the arrangement ol 
land already referred lo. | 

Again, the world may be supposed to be divided into halves by a pUne 
perpendicular 10 a plane passing through the meridian of Greenwich, so ihal 




London is the centre of one hemisphere, apd a point (Antipodes Islandl 
in the ocean neat New Zeaiand the centre of the other hemisphere. Tiis 
shows us what may be called the Land and Water Hemispheres, as the OM 
is mainly made up of land and the other mainly of waler. 

186. CompOBition of Sea-Water. — The water of the ocean 
is not pure water, but contains dissolved in it various chemical 
snbstances known as salts. These salts amount in all to a little 
over 3^ grains in 100 grains of water ; or, in other words, z\ 
per cent, of sea-water by weight consists of dissolved salts: 
chloride of sodium or common salt is the chief, forming 3'7 "^ 
the whole 3^ per cent, of saline ingiedients. 
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Experiment 102. — Take two evaporating basins. Into one pour a 
:ertain volume (say 25 c.cms.) of water from the tap, and into the other an 
equal volume of sea-water. In both cases evaporate to dryness. Notice 
that there is hardly any residue from the fresh water, whilst the sea-water 
leaves a comparatively large amount of residue behind. This proves that 
sea-water contains dissolved in it a much larger amount of solid substance 
than fresh water. 

Experiment 103. — Fill the flask used in Experiment 1 1 up to the mark 
with tap-water, and weigh. Note the weight. Empty it, and then fill up 
again to the mark with sea-water. Again weigh. Since the flask used 
both times is the same, the greater weight in the second case must be due 
to the fact that salt water is denser, or has a higher specific gravity than 
fresh water. 

ITie following table exhibits the exact percentage composition of sea- 
water. 

One hundred parts by weight of sea-water contain — 



Water .... 
Sodium chloride . 




. 96470 
2700 


Magnesium chloride 
Potassium chloride 




•360 
•070 


Magnesium sulphate 
Calcium sulphate . 
Calcium carbonate 




•230 
•140 
•003 


Magnesium bromide 




•002 


Traces of iodides, silica, etc 


, estimated 


•025 

lOO'OOO 



Though the average proportion of salts is, as already stated, about 
three and a half parts in every hundred parts of water, yet there are slight 
Variations. 

In those seas which receive a large quantity of fresh water, and where 
there is little evaporation, as in the Baltic, the percentage of dissolved 
matter is lessened ; while in such seas as the Mediterranean, where evapo- 
ration is greater than the supply, the percentage is increased. The highest 
percentage . found in the Challenger expedition was 3737 in water taken 
from the middle of the North Atlantic. The Red Sea, however, contains 
:he saltest water, the percentage of dissolved matter being 4*3 This is 
)wing to the great evaporation always going on, and because no fresh 
ivater is poured into it, the supply of water being kept up by a current 
hrough the Straits of Babelmandeb. The presence of these dissolved sub- 
stances is evident to the taste, for sea-water is both salt and bitter. But 
:he salts can be readily seen ijf a small portion of sea-water is evaporated. 
A. number of crystals is then found in the basin, and on reference to the 
:able of the composition of sea-water it will be seen that common salt 
^NaCl) forms by far the largest portion of these soluble materials. Each 
3f the substances has its own crystalline form, but the cubical crystals of 
:ommon salt are the most abundant. In the south of Europe and other 
wrarm districts sea-water is allowed to run into shallow beds, which are 
shut off from the sea. As the water evaporates, a crust of salt forms on 
the margin, which is afterw^ards taken out. 

187. How the Sea became Salt. — It is probable that the waters of the 
sea have been salt from the time that the earth became cool enough to 
allow the vapours of the atmosphere to condense and collect in the hollows 
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of the surface. No doubt this original atmosphere had in it many saline 
vapours, and ever since this period the rivers and streams that flow from 
the land have carried in solution to the sea the various substances now 
found dissolved in it. As the water that evaporates from the sea is pune^ 
the dissolved mineral matter being left behind, and as this water again falls 
on the land as rain, snow, etc., percolating through the rocks and dis- 
solving such mineral matter as is soluble, it may be supposed that the salt* 
ness of the sea increases. There may be a very slight mcrease, but it must 
be remembered that there is a constant loss of this mineral matter in two 
ways. Some of it is carried back on to the surface of the land during 
storms and high winds, immense quantities of spray being often blown 
inland and carrying with it the dissolved salt. Another check to the in- 
crease of the saltness of the ocean is the requirements of the animals and 
vegetables that have their abode in it. The carbonate of lime (CaCO,), 
and the calcium sulphate (CaS04), carried down in solution by rivers is the 
material out of which the hard parts of shell-fish, corals, foraminifera, etc., 
are built up. After their death these hard parts accumulate, and form the 
beds of limestone and chalk of which we have previously spoken. Silica 
(SiOg), though existing in but minute quantity, 9 parts in ioo,cxx) of water, 
is secreted by certain minute marine plants called diatoms^ and minute • 
animal forms called Radiolaria. It is probable that some of the silica is 
derived by these organisms from the fine clayey particles in suspension in 
sea-water. It may also be mentioned that sea- water contains a certain 
amount of gases in solution, chiefly air and carbonic acid. The oxygen 
of this air is required by the animals that live in the ocean, and is constantly 
being renewed in the wind -tossed waves. 

188. Bencdty or Speoific Gravity of Sea- Water.— Compared with pure 
water, sea-water is found to be slightly heavier ; its mean density being 
I "0275, that of pure water being i. The salter the water is, the greater its 
specific gravity. Fresh water, being specifically lighter, floats on the surface 
for a time, but gradually becomes mixed with the heavier water beneath. 
It is owing to this that after a heavy rain, or at some distance from the mouth 
of a large river, fresh water may often be taken from the surface. As water 
is nearly incompressible, the density at various depths shows but very slight 
increase, though the pressure increases enormously. At a depth of looo 
fathoms there is a pressure of about one ton to the square inch. Since the 
density depends chiefly on the amount of salts in solution, it is found that 
the specific gravity of the open ocean is greatest where the saltness is 
greatest. This occurs where there is great evaporation, and where we have 
winds constantly blowing over the surface, viz. in the trade-wind regions of 
the North and South Atlantic. As a rule the density diminishes from the 
surface to about 1000 fathoms, and then increases again to the bottom. 
Near the coast where rivers enter the sea, and towards the poles where 
much rain falls, and ice and snow are continually melting, the specific 
gravity diminishes. 

189. Sea-level. — The level of the sea at any place is 
constantly varying on account of waves and tides, but the level 
surface half-way between mean high and mean low water is 
termed the mean sea-level at that place. Heights above sea- 
level on the ordnance survey map of Great Britain are heights 
above "mean sea-level" at Lvvexpool. Owin^ to currents, 
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prevailing winds, etc., this mean sea-level at Liverpool is not 
the mean sea-level at other places on our coasts. But in other 
parts of the world there are greater disturbing causes. The 
giavitative attraction of large mountain masses raises the mean 
level of the sea surface in their neighbourhood, so that it has 
been estimated that at the mouth of the Indus, where the 
attraction of the Himalayas is effective, the mean sea-level is 
300 feet further from the centre of the earth than on the coast 
of Ceylon. It thus appears that there is no one definite mean 
sea-level, and comparisons of heights of distant places above 
sea-level are somewhat uncertain. 

190. Instruments of Research. Depths of the 5^^.— Within 
the last few years much information has been gathered regard- 
ing the depth, temperature, and living forms of the ocean. 
The English, American, Norwegian, and other Governments 
have sent out expeditions to explore the deep seas. The most 
important of these was the Challenger expedition. The 
Challenger was an English screw corvette which steamed 
away from Sheerness on December 7, 1872, and for three years 
and a half investigated the waters of the globe. During the 
first two years of the cruise Sir George Nares was in command 
of the ship, and he was succeeded at the end of that time by 
Captain Frank Thomson. During the whole time the scientific 
work was under the direction of Sir Wyville Thomson, assisted 
by Mr. John Murray and other men of science. We will now 
give a brief account of the methods followed on board such an 
exploring ship. 

The depth of the ocean is found by the method of sounding. The 
ordinary method of sounding is to let down a weight with a line attached. 
This answers well enough in shallow water, but fails at great depths, 
because when the weight strikes the bottom cannot be learnt, as the line 
still continues to run out. After many experiments it was found that if a 
very heavy weight were attached, the sudden change in the rate indicated 
when the bottom was reached. But such a heavy weight could not be 
drawn up again, and Lieutenant Brooke contrived a simple means by which 
the weight or sinker should be detached on striking the bottom. This 
method has been still further improved upon, and the mode of sounding 
adopted by the Challenger was as follows. 

A block and pulley with '* accumulators " is fastened at the end of the 
ship's fore yard. These " accumulators " are bands of indiarubber attached 
between two discs of wood for the purpose of breaking the strain on the 
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sounding line At the bDtlom of the aecumuklots anolhet block is hooked 
with the stundmB line rove through To the end of the, sounding fine is 
attached the sounding tod or tube The sonnding line is raarked ot evc^ 
25 fallioms ' and lengths of 3000 fjlhoms arc kept on each reel. Tlif 
goandmg rod consi<iIs of a long cylinder of brass tubing aboal. i india 
in diameter and fitted with a pair of biilKhHy valves at the lower end, 
opening nwarda The water that enters ihe lower end of the tube, wbili: 
t IS i nking pas es out through hoi s in the upper part. Round this Inbe 
kcr of iron, eaeh 56 lbs. in weight, are 
al a h I I cwt. being usually allowed Tor 
ea h ll usand fathoms. These sinkers are w 
aalen d to the tube about 18 inches froraiU 
1 uer end that they are detached on reaching 
the bottom, and left there. Owing in ik 
enormous pressure at great depths, it wonld bf 
mpossible to draw them up. It iij knoim 
when they have reached the bottom and fallen 
off by the sudden change in the 1 




he line has 



On fii 



,s fon 



the mounding tii 
mu 1 and the valve prevents the materials thus 
ubta ned from falling DuL. In this way imt 
only s the depth at a particular plact ob- 
tained but specimens of the ocean floor are 
I rought up. In Globigerina ooze the lube 
inks S or 9 inches, and in clay about 1 htX. 

Figs 165 and i56 give a view of two of 
the s unding rods used during the voyage of 
hi Challmger, with four weights or siafcerP 
n pos tiDU round the tube. These sinkers are 
c\l ndncal pieces of iron with a hole through 
the centre, through which the sounding; tabes 
pass They rest on an iron disc or washer, 
ih ch IS held in position by a wire fastened to 
an irrangemenl at the upper end of the rod. 
so that on reaching the bottom the wire is set 
free and the sinkers slide off. 

But there ate also other instruments al- 
acbed to the sounding line when it is sent 
down These arc a specially constructed 
and protected sclf-registeiing thermometer to 
n e-isure the temperature, a pressure gauge ti) 
r gi ter the pressure of the superincumbent 
5, ?? , ^„ ,!^ lumn of water, and a water-bottle to bring 

funding rod. surfing r'od, "I' ^ Specimen of wate. from the depth reache.1. 
The thermometer used in deep-sea sounding 
has to be specially constructed to resist the enormous pressure to which 
it is subjected. Hence the bulb which contains the mercury, or other 
fluid by whose expansion and contraction the temperature is measured, 
is enclosed in a strong glass case, so that its indications are not affected 
by the external pressure. Thermometers are sent down lo diffeicnl depths, 

' 1 fathom = 6 feet ; and 8S0 fathoms, or 1760 yards, or 5280 feets 
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le temperature ascertained both at the surface and at various 
The water-bottle is really a metal cylinder having a stopcock 
1 end connected by a rod, and so constructed that the water 
reely through it while descending, but >^hen an upward movement 
the rod shuts the stopcocks and encloses a specimen of the water, 
iving the ship the sounding line with the instruments attached 
e represented by the diagram (Fig. 167), though it should be 
that, through fear of damage from the motion of the ship, the 




7. — Diagram to illustrate method of sounding on board H.M.S. Challenger. 
)lock secured to fore yard ; B, accumulators ; C, block through which sounding 
passes ; F, pressure gauge and thermometer. E, water-bottle ; D, sounding 
and sinkers. 

ng rods and sinkers were lowered into the water before the water- 
and other instruments were attached. At first the line is let out 
, but on reaching about 400 fathoms it is allowed to run out freely, 
p being kept over the place where the sinkers entered the water, 
iterval of time between the marking of every 100 fathoms is noted* 
intervals gradually increase, owing to the sinkers being retarded in 
escent by the friction of the increasing amoimt of line passing through 



the water. But the intervals are sufficiently r^ular to diow Qial s 
sudden lengthening of ihe time indicates that the tenom has been reached. 
The bottom having been reached, the line is carefully drawn Up by mcBos 
of a donkey engine. When the thermometer, water-bottle, and sonndinj 
tube have reached the surface tbey are taken on board and detached ftonj 
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* 

1000 fathoms the ships used an ordinary deep-sea lead, fitted at its base so 
that an iron cylinder with a butterfly valve can be screwed on. The whole 
can be drawn up from such a depth. 

Dredging. — ^Besides the sounding apparatus, a dredge or trawl is also 

\ised to obtain specimens of the creatures living at various depths, or on the 

ocean's floor. During the latter part of the Challetiger's voyage a trawl of 

;'the t)rdinary .shape was generally used. It consisted of a V-shaped net, 

otieside of which, rwas fastened by scraps to a stout beam of oak, while the 

other side of the net hung loose. 

191. Depth and Fonn of the Ocean 71oor.— As a rule the sea is 
shallowest near the land, though in a few cases there is a sudden descent 
to a ^eat depth at a very short distance from the coast. Lowlands have 
iisually shallow seas near the coast, and highlands deep water. Thus the 
seas around the British Islands are all comparatively shallow. The greatest 
depth in the German Ocean is about ico fathoms, and in some parts, as 
the Dogger Bank off" the northern coast of England, there are very shallow 
sand-banks ; in the Irish Sea the depth is 40 fathoms, and at Dover Straits 
the depth is less than 30 fathoms. For about 100 miles, too, off the west 
coast of Ireland and Scotland the sea is comparatively shallow, and the 
slope of the Atlantic but gentle. The British Islands are thus situated on 
a submerged plateau, and in all probability once formed part of the Euro- 
pean continent, separated only from Norway by a gulf where the water is 
now 300 fathoms deep. In a similar way New Guinea is proved to have 
i once been joined to Australia. From the plateau on which the British 
Islands are situated there is a rather rapid descent into deep water to a 
depth of about i2,oco feet. This stretches as a deep valley for hundreds 
, of miles to the west, and ranges north and south almost parallel with the 
&ce of the Old World. A similar wide and deep valley is found to run 
parallel to the American coast, while between these two deep marine 
Valleys rises a ridge which runs down the centre of the Atlantic. The 
Upper surface of this central ridge is only about 10,000 feet below the 
Surface, but the two great ocean valleys on each side of the ridge attain a 
depth of 18,000 feet. The accompanying Map III., p. 229, from Dr. 
Haughton*s ** Lectures on Physical Geography," shows the form of the 
i>ott6m of the Atlantic Ocean. The unshaded portions are less than one 
geographical mile in depth — under 6000 feet. The shaded portions are 
tibre than one mile and less than two miles in depth, between 6coo and 
r2,ooo feet. The black portions are more than 12,000 feet in depth. 
This map shows — '^ 

** {a) How closely the contour lines of 6000 feet and 12,000 feet cling 
:o the coasts of Africa and South America. 

*'(^) The remarkable central ridge (* Dolphin,' * Connecting,* and 
'Challenger') that divides the Atlantic into deep canals^ keeping near 
\frica and South America respectively. 

" {c) The islands of St. Helena, Trinidad, and Fernando de Noronha 
especially the latter), rising abruptly from the deepest parts of the sea 
Dottom." 

Another mode of illustrating the depth of the ocean is to show a section 
between two coasts. Fig. 169 is such a section between the coast of Africa 
ind the coast of Central America. From this section we see that the West 
Indian islands shut off the deep watpirs of the Atlantic from the shallower 
basins of the Mexican Gulf and Caribbean Sea. But it must be borne in 
mind that in such a section the vertical scale is a great many times more 
than the horizontal scale. To guard against the false impression that may 
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uise if this is not remembered, a small portion of this section which in- 
dudes the Cape Verde Islands is repeated (Fig. 170), though even here the 
fcrtical is ten times the horizontal. 

On reference to the general map of ocean depths, which is shaded for 
depths different from those taken as the basis of shading in the Atlantic 
Ocean map, it will be seen that each of the deep valleys of the Atlantic 
contains still deeper abysses. One of these lies to the north-east of the 
West Indies ; and here, at a distance of about 100 miles north of the island 
of St. Thomas, the Challenger obtained a sounding of nearly 4J miles. 
Since then H.M.S. Pcfiguin has obtained soundings of over 5000 fathoms 
in the Aldrich Deep of the South Pacific, south of the Friendly Isles. 

The average depth of the Pacific Ocean has been estimated at between 
ICOOO and 18,000 feet, which is slightly greater than that of the Atlantic. 
The deeper portions may be learnt on reference to the map. The western 
portkm of the North Pacific in particular shows some very deep depressions. 
To the east of Japan lies a long deep trough which in one part has furnished 
(he soonding of nearly 5^ miles. This abyss is often called the Tuscarora 
Den>. South of the L^drone Islands, in the Caroline Archipelago, there 
ii auo a deep abyss where the Challengc'r obtained a sounding of nearly 

3,000 fieet. In the South Pacific, .south of the Friendly Isles, one sounding 
over 5155 fathoms has been obtained. A submarine ridge connects the 
tUksudXy Islands the Fiji Islands, and the New Hebrides. 

In each ocean the greatest depths are in the Northern Hemisphere and 
towards the western border. Towards the north in the Northern Hemi- 
nhere the ocean rapidly becomes shallow. Between Great Britain and 
Icehmd the depth is mostly under 6000 feet, and in BeLring's Straits the 
depth is only about 150 feet. The southern portions, however, of the great 
oceans are mostly of average depth. (Sec coloured map.) 

The Indian Ocean has an average depth of about 12,000 feet, and the 
deepest soundings have been taken on the eastern side. The bed of the 
ocean has none of the steep ridges and jagged outlines of mountain scenery. 
There are great ocean plains where the ground is level ; there are sub- 
marine peaks having steep descents ; there are submarine plateaux often 
connecting together continents and islands ; there are enormous valleys, 
and there are deep abysses reaching to five miles, and perhaps beyond. 
But in all cases the smoothing and rounding influence of the water has 
worn away the sharp edges so often seen on land, and has given to the 
ileepest descents a roundness of curve and outline. It is interesting to 
observe that the deepest sounding, about 5! miles, in the South Pacific, 
somewhat exceeds the height of the highest mountain. Mount Everest 
has a height of 29,000 feet above the sea level. And it must also be noted 
that the mean height of the land, 1000 feet, is only about one-twelfth the 
mean depth of the whole ocean, 12,000 feet. If as much land were carried 
iato the ocean as would reduce the two to a common level, the ocean 
would still have a depth of about 10,000 feet. The averapje height of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America is reckoned to be about 1 130 
feet ; of North America, 750 feet ; and of Australia, 500 feet. 

192. Temparatnre of the Ocean. — As already remarked, much infor- 
mation has lately been gathered respecting the temperature ^ of the sea at 
various depths by the researches made during the voyage of the Challenger 
and other vessels sent out for scientific exploration. Thermometers 

* Temperatures are expressed in degrees Fahrenheit when not otherwise 
indicated. 
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protected from the outward pressure of the water are let down during the 
process of sounding to various depths, or several thermometers are> fastened 
at intervals along the rope, and what are called serial temperatures are thus 
obtained. It must be remembered that the freezing-point of sea water is 
nearly five degrees below the freezing-point of pure water, and that, unlike 
fresh water, it contracts down to its freezing-point, thus becoming heavier* 
the colder it gets. It should also be noted that land is more readily heated 
by the ifun's rays than the waters of the sea, but it does not Tetain its best 
so long. The water has a greater specific capacity for heat than the rocks' 
forming the land ; that is, it requires four times as muchmore heat to raise 
its temperature one degree than does the land. This grfeater amount of 
heat is given off as the temperature is lowered, so that irarm currents of 
water "may thus give up a considerable quantity of heat to overlying cold6r 
ail*. On the other' hand, cold currents of water from polar regions may 
reduce the 'tempieratu re of the overlying air. These currents, of which wc 
havfe'jii^t spoken, will be treated of more iiilly in an Advanced Course. 
We must, however, point out that the great solar heat in the equatorial 
regions not ' only warms the waters in that part; causing them to become 
specifically lighter, but turns an enormous quantity" into vapour. These 
causes produce a flow of the heavier colder water ftom the poles to the 
equator, and a contrary flow of the surface' of- the lighter arid Warmer water 
from the equator to the poles. The direction of these currents is greatly 
modified by the configuration of the coast, and the ridges in the bed of 
the sea. We shall afterwards prove the earth is a globe rotating on its axis 
from west to east, and carrying with it the waters of the ocean and the 
gases of the atmbsphere. When, therefore, either water or air is trans* 
ferred from one part of the globe to another, where the rate of motion is 
different, the direction <i)f the' water or air-current becomes modified. In 
passing from the polar to' the equatorial regions, where the rotatory speed 
is greater, such a current is drawn towards the west. A constant current 
flows from the cold Antarctic regions towards each of the great oceans. 
Thiis forms in the South Atlantic what is called the equatorial current. 
On reaching the coast of Brazil the equatorial current divides into two 
branches, the northernmost of which passes through the Caribbean Sea into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Here, under the powerful rays of the tropical sun, its 
waters become heated, and it issues from the Straits of Florida as a mighty 
rikrer, with a temperature more than 2.& F. higher than the surrounding 
water of the North Atlantic. Assisted by the prevalent south-west winds, 
the surface drift' of warm water from this stream is carried to the shores of 
Britafiri, and even of Spitzbergen. The cold current in the northern part 
of the Atlantic comes through Davis Strait along the coasts of Labrador 
and Newfoundland. 

193. Surface Temperature of the Sea. — The temperature of 
the surface of the sea varies according to the latitude or distance 
from the equator, and also according to the seasons of the year, 
,except in the equatorial regions, which are affected but little by 
change of season. Generally speaking, the surface of the ocean 
near the equator has an average temperature of about 80^, and 
this diminishes as we pass towards the regions of perpetual ice 
round the poles. The highest temperature is found about 6° N., 
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and there the sea is usually warmer than the air. In the. 
Northern Hemisphere there is a rise in the surface temperature 
of the sea in summer and a fall in winter, the epoch of highest 
surface temperature being in August, and that of lowest tem- 
perature in February — a month later than the corresponding 
tuniing-points in the temperature of the air. The same is true 
of the waters of the Southern Hemisphere — a rise in the 
southern summer and a fall in winter. The highest mean sur- 
face temperature is that of the southern part of the Red Sea, 
which is 90°. 

Areas of high temperature from 84'' to 85^ are the China 
Sea, the Bay of Bengal, a district south of Sumatra, a portion 
of the Central Pacific, and the sea in the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Bahama Islands. Around Britain the temperature, of the sea 
varies from about 49° in February to 60° in August. Owing 
to the existence of currents and other causes the lines of equal 
temperature, in the temperate regions do not follow the parallels 
of latitude, though they correspond more closely in the case of 
the Pacific Ocean than in the case of the Atlantic. There is, 
however, never the same striking variation in the temperature 
of water at any place that there is in the case of air. Between 
the hottest and coldest part of the day there is seldom a differ- 
ence exceeding one degree in the case of the sea. The daily 
change in the temperature of the air over the sea is nearly four 
times greater than that of the water on which it rests. 

194. Deep-sea Temperatures.— We may summarize the chief facts 
now known regarding the temperature of the deeper parts of the sea as 
follows : — 

{a) In the open sea, far from coasts and barriers, a continual decrease 
of temperature from the surface takes place as the depth increases, quickly 
at first, and then morejslpwly, until at depths of 3000 fathoms a tempera- 
ture of about 35° F. is reached, and in still deeper areas a temperature as 
low as the freezitig-point of fresh water, 32° F. 

(^) The above is only true of the open sea, because where a submarine 
ridge exists, it retards the movements of the lower and colder waters, while 
the higher water passes over the ridge and fills up the area. Thus in the 
Sulu Sea the temperature falls rapidly from 80*^ at the surface to 50*5° at 
400 fathcans, and this continues up to a depth of 2500 fathoms. Henpe 
this sea is apparently surrounded by a ridge separating it from the ocean 
depth. In the same way the shallow Strait of Gibraltar (200 fathoms) cuts 
the Mediterranean off from the gwieral movements of the waters in the 
Atlantic, thus preventing the entrance of any cold polar water ; and hence 
we find in this sea, a constant temperature of about 5^^ a.\. %. de^\}cv Xse^oto.^ 
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100 falhoms. A similar explanation probably accounts for the finding d( 

iwosuch diflerenl lempetatores as 29° and 43° at nearly the same dqnh 

between Scotland and the faroe Islands. 

{e) The layer of water at the bottom of which a temperature of 4if is 

found varies from 300 to looo fathoms in thickness, but the great mass of 
ocean water lies below this layer (see Fig- ilD- 
This upper and comparatively thin layer (J wum 
water is usually much thicker in the North Atlantic 
than in the South Atlantic, a fact probably dne to 
the large influx of healed water brought by the Gulf 
Stream. 

[d) The bottom temperature of the Pacific is on 
an average one degree lower than that of the Atlantic. 
In the North Pacific it was often below 35°, while 
in the South Pacific a temperature of 3J'5° "ss 
found, and still farther south (53° 55' S. lal.) the 
thermometer rtgistercd 31° at a depth of 1950 
fathoms. In the Arctic Seas the water has b«n 
obseired warmer beneath than at the surface, though 
at the bottom and at the surface it may be below the 
freeiing-point of fresh water. 

(r) The temperature of the sea sinks more rapidly 
over shoals and shallows than in the open sea. The 
presence of cooler waters in these positions is probably 
caused by the colder deep layers being deflected 

I/) "All ill/and seas, at great depth, represent 
the loean temperature of the earth in the latitude 
where they are situated ; whilst in the wean the low 
temperature of Ihe bottom in every latitude is pro- 
duced by the cold currents setting in eternally from 
the polar regions." These cold polar waters, having 
1 higher specific gravity than the warmer surface 
waters, flow along the ocean floor towards the equator, 
the warmer and relatively lighter waters from the 
tropical r^ons flowing in ^e opposite direction. 
Ai Ihe Arctic Sea is much less open to the I^ific 
and -Atlantic (Behring's Strait is only 60 miles wide), 
it is thought that the greater part of the cold ixnd 
dense water near the ocean floor is an indraught from 
the un con fined Antarctic seas. 

11)5. Colour of the Ocean. — Sailors sing 

*^'ojiiran~of'*^™'r™i« °^ ^^^ " '^*^^P ^'"^^ ^^^'" ^""^ '^ ^^ quite true 

™"'\^am^'"''*"""i ^^^* '^'^ (tora land and in considerable 

various dipihs. {A depths the sea possesses a pure bluish tint. 

om cqia . tt . fjg^^gj |j,g shoje^ however, the shallow water 

has a pale green tint, owing to the amount of suspended matter, 

the reflection from the sandy bottom mixing with the blue of 

the water. In some parts the varying colour is due to the 

; small seaweeds floating in it, or to the countless 
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microscopic animals present. The vast quantity of yellowish 
muddy sediment brought down by the great Chinese rivers 
accounts for the name given to the Yellow Sea. 

196. Action of Sea on Earth's Crust. — ^Wherever the sea- 
coast is fringed by hills, these are eaten into and gradually 
worn back by the action of the sea. The incessant action of 
the waves breaking against the shores, especially during storms, 
tears away and wears down the rocks, which often fall from the 
cliffs in immense masses. 

This destruction goes on faster with the same kind of rock 
^hen the cliffs present a vertical face to the waves. Where the 
rocks dip seaward the action of the breakers falling on them is 
greatly diminished, as they roll up the slope with little opposi- 
^^on, and without doing much damage. In the end, however, 
^ith the aid of atmospheric agencies their disintegration is at 
'^st effected. Portions become detached, and roll down the 
^Ocky declivity into the seething water below. 

This erosion of the coast is greatly assisted by the action 
^f the rain and frost. The water getting between the fissures 
t^ecomes frozen in the winter months, and the expansive force 
^Xerted during freezing widens the fissures and loosens the 
particles. The huge fragments thus broken off are caught up 
and hurled about by the waves. They are then broken up 
bto smaller pieces, and the ceaseless roll of the waves wears 
off their sharp angles, and reduces them to the smooth rounded 
pebbles which form the gravel and shingle of many parts of the 
seashore. These undergo still further destruction, for in time 
the shingle is ground into sand, and the sand into mud. The 
finer this rock dehns becomes, the further is it carried out to 
the sea by the action of the tides and currents. 

In the annexed diagram we have the section of a cliff, the 
upper part of which is composed of a hard rock, such as sand- 
stone, dJ, resting upon a softer rock, such as marl or clay, b. 
The action of the sea on the cliff would wear away the soft 
rock quickly, and so undermine the cliff as in time to cause 
masses of the hard rock to fall in a heap at the base, c. These 
for a time would protect the lower part from further destruc- 
tion. But the action of the waves would eventually break 
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th^m up and round them into shingle^ ^, and at last gritid these 
into sand^ carried further out at <?. The finest particles; of aW, 
especially those derived from the softer rocks, would- bexarried 
put as mud to a still greater distance. / , • 

. Those who have merely listened to the rolling pebbles on a 
sloping beach, watching the incoming wave hurl them up the 
slope and the retreating wave carry them rattling down again, 
can have no idea of the immense force exerted by the huge 
breakers striking an exposed ocean coast during a heivy gal6 
of wind. -On the west coast of Ireland^ at Land's End in 
Cornwall, and among the Western Islands of Scotland, it is 
sometimes equal to about three tons on a square foot. Thus 
a surface of only twa square yards might sustain a blow from a 




p 
Fig. 172. — Action of the sea on the rocks of the coast. 

heavy Atlantic breaker equal to about fifty-four tons. In such 
situations the rocks are often scooped and hollowed out into 
the most fantastic forms. Portions somewhat harder, or more 
favourably situated, have better resisted the action of the waves, 
and these stand out as headlands, or detached portions, as 
!* needles " or " stacks." " This unequal action on the harder and 
softer substance also gives rise to channels, creeks, and coves 
of every variety of form. 

The destructive effect of the water of the sea is greatly 
aided by the boulders, pebbles, and sand which the waves toss 
about : just as the sediment carried in the waters of a running 
stream assists in grinding away the banks, so the sea uses; the 
masses and shingle of the beach as instruments to, pound and 
batter the cliffs of the shore. 

* • ■ -• 

We have thus seen how the sea is continually wearing away the land, and 
how rapid this destruction may be when the materials of the difis are but 
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soft, The comparatively soft strata of chalk that form the sea cliffs of 
Kent and Sussex are worn away (when not protected) at an average. of 
from one to two feet a year. The Isle of Sheppey has lost fifty acres 
of land in thie space' of about tVenty years. On some of the eastern parts 
of the shores of England the crumbling clay that forms the sea cliffs siiffers 
a loss of from one to three yards a year. Tynemoutb Castle now stands at 
the edge of the sea, though a strip of land, formerly intervened. T^e 
ancient sites of ^pme former towns and villages, such as Auburn, , Rayen- 
spur, and Hyde on the Yorkshire coast, now lie buried beneath tlie sea. 
" During the most violent j^ales the bottom of the sea is said by differpnt 
authors to be disturbed to a depth of 300, 350, or even 500 feet, and , Sir 
Henry de la Beche remarks, that when the depth is fifteen fathoms the 
water is very evidently discoloured by the action of the waves on the mud 
and sand of the bottom. But in the deep caves of ocean all is tranquil, all 
is still, and the most dreadful hurricanes that rage over the surface leave 
those mysterious recesses undisturbed." 

It must be noted that the sea is not eating away the land 
on every shore. In some parts are places sheltered from the 
action of the waves, and some shores have for a long distance 
seaward a level sandy beach, on wlj^ the waves spend their 
force without injuring the .shore. J nf other places the sea, 
^sisted by currents and ^ winds, piles up ridges and hills of 
sand on the shore. Sea-shore sand consists of the water-worn 
particles of previously existing rocks reduced to small grains. 
It is partly brought down by rivers where • it was held in 
'Mechanical suspension, and partly derived from cliffs on the 
sea-shore. The masses broken off the cliffs are first reduced 
to pebbles or shingle, and then, by the continual attrition of 
these produced by the rolling of the waves, they are reduced 
to small rounded grains. The most abundant material com- 
posing sand is quartz grains, but mixed with these there is 
often a quantity of calcareous material formed by the trituration 
of shells. Coral sand is derived mainly from the breaking up 
of coral rocks. 

197. Deposits on the Sea Floor.— Messrs. Murray and 
Renard divide the deposits on the sea floor into (i) terrigenoiis 
deposits^ or deposits derived from the wasting of the land, and 
carried down as sediment by the action of rivers, waves, and 
other movements of the water; and {2) pelagic deposits^ ox 
deposits found only in the deeper regions of the ocean basin. 

The terrigenous deposits consist of {a) shore formations, blue mud, 
green mud and sand, red mud — found in inland seas and along the shores 
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; (r^) vulcanic mud and sand, coml mud and sand — [oot 
nround oceanic islands and along ihe shores of some coDtin^ls. ~ 
. fielagie dtfesiti include pteropod ooze, Globigerina doze, dialom oou^ R 
laria ooie, and led clay. 

As alread)' remarked, the detritus or waste material produced V * — 
action of the waves is deposited at no great dialance from ihe shor^ anl I 
shingle beds are not often met with at a distance of a mile from the c( ' 
The finest particles of all are not carried further than aoo miles fiom Hie ] 
shore. These line particles give rise to the gremiiA or blue muds so often 
found at depths of frum too to 700 fathoms. This blue mud is the moil 
extensive deposit now farming near the great continents and in large inland 
seas. Where large rivers enter Ihe sea-portions of the finest material nuj 
be carried to still greater distances. These deposits, now forming niv 
the shores of cont'nen s and large islands w*lhin 300 miles of the shore 
resemble n all respects Ihe sed menlary rocks of wh ch we ha e spoke" 
it period font ihc chalks sandstones, shales, an^ 




ditTerent deposits are found. North of lat. 50° S., at depths varying fioi 
2So"to 2900 fathoms, a fine, light-coloured ooze or silt called Glebigirili 
east is found. It consists chiefly of the minute calcareous shells of Gloj 
gerioEe and other Forominifera mixed with same silicious shells of Radj 
iaria. At greater depths this " modern chalk of the Atlantic" passes in 
red claj. In some places the calcareous ooie consists of the thin tranqiBi 
shells of another class of animals (molluscs), called Plmpeds. Sadtolar. 
oiae is B dqiosit met with in the Western and Middle Pacific. It condi 
of minute perforated silicious shells, formed by liny creatures called RaS 
laria, that live In all zones, and secrete silica for their skeletons, dots 
casr consists of the fLnly fruslules or cells of diatoms, tiny^i»ii!f that U 
on the surface, and after death sink to the bottom. These niicroEcoi 
cells or valves are found in areas of great depth far from land. Rtd a. 
chacolali clays form the chief deposit at Ihe greatest depths. Tbese Bi, 
mostly of volcanic origin, and are probably produced by Ihe volcanic du 
carried by the winds, or from the decomposition of the pumice-stone bora 
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ives. The colour is mainly due to the presence of iron and man- 
cides. Mixed with these clays, especially in the South Pacific, 
ibers of sharks' teeth and the hard compact ear-bones of whales 
ight up by the dredge. 
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Fig. 175. — Diagram showing oceanic deposits at variotui depths. 
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bllowing table is derived from the Challenger Report on Deep- 

iits : — 

e deposits are classified as follows : — 

' Red clay. 

Radiolarian ooze. 

Diatom ooze. 

Globigerina ooze. 

Pteropod ooze. 

Blue mud. 

Red mud. 

Green mud. 

Volcanic mud. 
.Coral mud. 



Pelagic deposits formed 
in deep waters 
away from land. 



\ in deep waters far 



Terrigenous deposits 

and 



5ater deposits! , , * , \ ^?'?J^ ^" ^^^P f"^ 

V *^ * I Sands, gravels, muds, '^ shallow water close 

.1 low - water r . ^^ \^^a ^ 

, r .1 etc. to land masses. 



id 100 fathoms. . 
larks. J 



etc. 



; CHAPTER XVII. 

OCEAN CURRENTS, 

198. Causes of Currents. — Great stream-like masses of water 
called airreiits are found passing along the surface of each 
great ocean from one part to another, the general effect being 
to transfer warm water from equatorial regions towards polar 
regions, and to cause an underflow of cold water from polar 
regions towards the equator. It is important to seek the cause 
of these ocean currents and what determines their direction. 
One cause, no doubt, is the difference of temperature between 
equatorial and polar regions, for water is expanded and made 
specifically lighter by heat, so that the warm surface-water of 
the tropics will tend to flow away towards the poles. This, 
however, is not the main cause of oceanic circulation, for it is 
not sufficiently great to account for the large currents observed, 
and another important agent plainly acts. The chief <:ause is 
the direct frictional action of the constant winds on the surface 
of the water, since in each ocean the currents move in the 
same general direction as the winds. A wind sets the surface 
water in motion, and as the wind continues in the same 
direction, the motion is transferred by friction to lower and 
lower layers down to a depth of 400 or 500 fathoms. In the 
Indian Ocean the direction of the currents changes with the 
direction of the monsoons. Actual experiments also show 
wind to be an effective cause of currents. By the aid of a 
pair of bellows, and a vessel of water with sawdust floating on 
the surface, the production of surface currents can be easily 
shown. A model of the Atlantic Ocean has been constructed, 
iwid on imitating the action oi \N\^ v^^n^^xA. ^\\A& \p\ ^ 
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currents blown from a number of tubes, a system of tiny 
currents corresponding to the real ones is set up. 

In consequence of the operation of the trade-winds, there- 

. fore, there is a great westerly equatorial current in each great 

ocean. Owing to the obstacles presented by the east coast of 

South America, by the East Indian Archipelago, and by the 

coast of Africa, these equatorial currents are deflected both 

towards north and south temperate regions (see maps). Further, 

just as winds are deflected by the rotation of the earth on its 

axis from west to east, so also are currents ; so that, in whatever 

direction the water or air moves on the surface of the earth, it 

is deflected towards the right in the northern hemisphere and 

towards the left in the southern hemisphere, the observer being 

supposed to be looking in the same direction as the current 

is flowing. All these causes combined lead to a huge whirl 

or eddy in the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the North 

Pacific, the South Pacific, and the Indian Oceans. 

Much information on the direction and speed of ocean 
currents has been obtained by observations on the movements 
of wrecks and driftwood, and by actual experiments with 
floating bottles thrown out in certain positions, and picked up 
again by passing vessels or when cast ashore. Ocean currents 
carry enormous quantities of heat from tropical regions into 
higher latitudes, and thus modify climate. The immense in- 
fluence of currents is well illustrated by the fact that Labrador, 
whose coast is washed by a cold Arctic current, is a bleak 
inhospitable land, while countries in the same latitude, on the 
opposite side of the Atlantic, tempered by the influence of the 
Gulf stream, enjoy an agreeable climate with a temperature 
nearly 20° F. higher than that naturally due to latitude. It 
should be noted that currents are named according to the 
direction towards which they flow — imids according to the 
direction from which they blow. 

. 199. Currents of the Atlantic — The Gulf Stream. — The 
north-east and south-east trade winds of the Atlantic, combined 
with the rotation of the earth, produce equatorial currents 
tliat pass from the African to the South American coast. Near 
Cape St Rogue, in Brazil, the westerly ec\v\aloiva.l c\me.^t k 
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deflected, and divides into 'two branches, one flowing south- 
wards and forming the Brazilian current, and another passing 
along the coast of Guiana. This latter branch, joining with 
the northern portion of the equatorial current, passes partly 
north-westwards outside the West Indian Islands,., and partly 
into the Caribbean Sea, and thence into the Gulf of Mexico, 
to issue as the famous Gulf Stream. At the mouth of the 
gulf, termed the Strait of Florida, the Gulf Stream passes out 
as a strong current about 30 miles wide, with a speed of four 
miles an hour, a depth of 440 fathoms, a temperature above 
80® F. , and a deep blue colour, due to the high degree of saltness. 
Uniting with the portion that creeps along outside the West 
Indies, it flows north-east, increasing in width but diminishing 
in temperature, depth, and velocity. Off* Newfoundland it is 
320 miles wide, has a depth less than half the above, a velocity 
of only about one-third, and a temperature of 60° F. Near 
the middle of the Atlantic, about lat. 47° N., where its tem- 
perature is still 8° or lo*^ above the surrounding water, a 
division takes place. One portion flows on, or is carried by 
the prevailing south-westerly winds, as the Gulf Stream Drift, 
to the shores of the British Isles and North-west Europe. The 
other branch of the Gulf Stream turns southwards along the 
coast of Portugal and North-western Africa, to rejoin the northern 
part of the great equatorial current, thus completing a great 
oval whirl through the North Atlantic. In the midst of the 
calm waters of this whirl there is a vast area of seaweed and 
marine grasses, termed the Sargasso Sea. 

A cold current from the Arctic Sea, formed by the union of 
branches from the east coast of Greenland and from Baffin 
Bay, known as the Labrador Current, passes southward between 
the Gulf Stream and the coast of North America, the line of 
separation between the two currents being known as the 
" Cold Wall." It disappears off* Cape Hatteras, having partly 
sunk under the lighter water of the Gulf Stream, and having 
partly pierced the Gulf Stream in cold streaks. 

200. Currents of the Pacific. The Kuro-Siwo. — From the 
Antarctic Ocean a cold current passes in a north-east direction 
to South America to form the Chili or Peru cwxi^wt. Ox^'i^a.VV^^ 
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icoming warmer owing to tropical heat, it turns westward 
^out 20° S. lat., and merges into the great equatorial current 
'f the Pacific. This last-named current, formed of a northern 
md southern part like the equatorial current of the Atlantic, 
occupies the entire width of the Torrid Zone, and is driven 
westwards by the trade winds to the East Indian islands. 
Here it is broken up into several parts, one of which passes 
into the Indian Ocean, while another turns southwards and 
carries warm water past Eastern Australia and New Zealand. 
The main branch, however, turns north past the Philippine 
Islands, and then flowing north-east, becomes the great Kuro- 
Siwo, or Japanese Current. The Kuro-Siwo is thus formed in 
a similar manner to the Gulf Stream, and resembles it in course 
and character. Its warm waters sweep along the eastern shores 
of Asia, and, after passing Japan, it divides into several branches. 
One of these reaches British Columbia, whose jvrinter tempera- 
ture is thus raised, just as the Gulf Stream raises that of the 
British Isles and North-west Europe. 

201. Currents of the Indian Ocean.— In the Indian Ocean 
a cool West Australian current unites with a current that comes 
between Australia and Java to foytn a south equatorial current 
that flows west to the coast of Madagascar. A portion of 
this passes along the east of Cape Colony as the Agulhas 
Current. In winter, when the north-east monsoon is blowing, 
a north equatorial current flows westward from Sumatra, curving 
upwards in the Bay of Bengal, and then passing to North-east 
Africa, where it is turned southward. At this time also a 
counter equatorial current flows eastward from Zanzibar towards 
Java between the other two eciuatorial currents. In summer, 
during the south-west monsoon, the currents of the northerr\ 
part of the Itidian Ocean are reversed* 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE POLAR REGIONS AND THE ICE OF THE SEA. 

2 02. Arctic Ocean. — The Arctic Ocean includes that portion 
of the sea surrounding the north pole, and bounded on the 
south by the northern coasts of Europe, Asia, and America. It 
does not therefore exactly coincide with the Arctic circle, whidi 
is 23-^° from the pole, as it reaches further south at the north of 
the Old World, and at the North Cape where it joins the 
Atlantic. With the Atlantic it has two gateways of communica- 
tion, the wide opening between Norway and Greenland, and 
the narrower passages through Davis Strait between Greenland 
and the great archipelago of islands on the north of America. 
With the Pacific it has only a narrow connection of sixty miles at 
Behring Strait. The passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
along the ice-encumbered channels between the islands on the 
northern shores of America is called the " North-west Passage," 
and was once much sought after as a route to India and the 
East. The passage along the northern shores of Europe and 
Asia through Behring Strait is called the " North-east Passage." 
This circular basin included within the above limits is but very 
partially known. From the parallel of 72° north, which skirts 
its southern land limit, up to the parallel of 80° it has been 
often explored, but only a few expeditions have proceeded 
farther north. This is on account of the sea beyond being so 
blocked with ice that ships are not able to make progress. In 
1875 Sir George Nares reached the latitude of 80° 10' N. in 
H.M.S. Alert ^ and from that ship a sledge party, under Com- 
mander Markham, succeeded in planting the British flag in 
latitude 83° 20' 26" N., 400 miles from the pole. Instead of 
finding the " open polar sea," th^ ke wa.^ Couud to be of most 




"Qoo fathoms in most cases so that the deep hollow of thu 
Atlantic passes towards the pole between Greenland and 
bpitzhergen 

203, lisriaB loB.— On approaching Ihe ice of the polar regions, its 
presence is indicated to the mariner by a brilljanl band of yellowish-white 
light along the horiion called the iceilink. The ice-blink is produced by 
the reflection of the light ftom the snow-covered ice. The ice of the 
Arctic seas is of two di^erent kinds, ihe one being formed in the sea, and 
the other coming from the surface of land. The intense cold of the 
-Arctic winter freezes the water on the surface of the sea, but the restless 
KpOTenients of the naves seldom allow a Ihick coveiii\j of li;\«l ice to ti« 
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formed, large stretches having an uneven surface being produced. Such 
an expanse of marine ice having no visible limit is called an ice-field. An 
ice-field, then, does not consist of a level sheet, but is an immense 
irregular expanse, having deep hollows and large mounds called ** hum- 
mocks," or hills, and is often interspersed with fissures, which are some- 
times filled with drifted snow. In the winter this frozen sea is kept within 
its narrowest limits, but at the beginning of summer the ice-field, which 
may be continuous for hundreds of miles, begins to break up, the smaller 
detached portions of a field being called _/Z£?df, and a number of floes closely 
compacted together is known as pack-ice. It is this pack ice which so 
often forms a barrier impassable to ships even in summer, though at times 
it opens out into channels through which a bold adventurer steers. In 
1806 Captain Scoresby forced his way through 250 miles of pack-ice until 
he reached the latitude of 81° 50' N. A pack is sometimes broken up 
into loose masses called drift ice. The ice-nelds detached from the frozen 
seas during the summer are carried forwards by waves and currents, and 
sometimes crash together with such force as to produce a scene of terrible 
grandeur, huge floes being broken off at the edges, and an enormous pile of 
fragments being squeezed together into a mass. 

Many a good ship has been crumpled up like matchwood or lifted 
bodily on to the ice by such an icy embrace. In 1869 the Hansa, a 
German exploring vessel, was so damaged by the pressure of the ice 
on the east coast of Greenland that she sank. The crew with their boats 
and provisions established themselves on an ice-floe about two miles in 
diameter. For 200 days they resided on this drifting mass surroimded by 
other floes, and were carried southwards during the summer by the currents 
for a distance of 1300 miles. At this time the floe had diminished greatly 
in size, but fortunately an opportunity of escape to the coast then presented 
itself. 

204. The Ice-foot. — There is still another form of sea ice. This is 
formed by the sea freezing along the margin of the land, so that a layer lifted 
up by the tide becomes frozen to the shore. Such a shelf of ice formed 
along a shore, as on the edge of North Greenland and other . islands, is 
called the ice-foot (Fig. 177). The ice formed by the freezing of the Arctic 
seas seldom exceeds seven or eight feet in thickness, but on the coast it 
rises in long rugged ridges to a height of 30 or 40 feet. This shore 
ice not only carries loose debris attached underneath, but often receives a 
mass of stones and rubbish from the overhanging cliffs. Much of this ice- 
foot may remain attached to the shores for years, but during the warmth of 
summer the loose bergs and floes driving against it sometimes detach large 
masses, which float away with their load of materials. These are either 
carried until the ice melts and deposits its cargo of blocks and rubbish, or 
the floating raft of ice from the ice-belt becomes caught again in the ice of 
the succeeding winter. 

205. Frozen Sea Water contains very little Salt. — During the process 
of freezing the sea water throws out nearly all the salts it contains, so that 
the ice when thawed furnishes fresh water which can be drunk. 

Weyprecht observes, " When the growth of ice is carried on quickly in 
times of intense cold a great number of crystals are formed, whose salt 
particles are not only drawn downwards in the water, but scattered round 
on all sides. In consequence of this the original melted ice consists of 
crystals loosely adhering together, and mixed with the solution of salt 
which has been rejected from them all. As the ice grows harder by the 
freezing together of the separate ice-a^si^ls, this solution also freezes with 
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Km iu upper itrato. When ihe biter bas allained a certain degrc? of 

Jjknest the furiha fornialion of ihe lower stralB proj^eases (inly very 

Sly, The addition of ftfsh ice-cryslais from beiow goes on ri^larly, but 

I (heir formalion the salt is almost all carried downwards into the sea." 

K)6, iMberg*.— But iiesiilea ihc various forms of ntsrinc ice jusl de- 

1, there are foiinil in the Arctic sans huge masses of ice called icc- 

!*. These have been derived from Ihe surface of the lanil in the 

tic regions, itnd, having; been pushed down Iq the sen, linve floated 

ly. Nearly the whole surface of Greenland is covered with an Jce- 

ri nhich adTBDcei towards the sea, the rale of •oiotion of the Greenland 

dets being much greater than that of Alpine glaciers, nearly too feet 

lij Id summer si>d y> lo j5 feet a day in winter. Here immense 

^;menU ore broken off and carried by (he waves and currents towards 

ifce somh. The ice breaks off from one of these Arctic glaciers cither 




by bring pushed along the bottom of the sea lill it reaches such a depth 
lait, being lighter than water, il is broken away by the upward pressure 
of Ihe water, or by coming at once into deep water, when the mass is 
snapped off by its own weight. Fig. 179 explains the origin of icebergs by 
iKe entension of a polar glacier seaward- 
Some of the largest icebergs are found in Davis Straits, and are often 
of enormous size. They carry liouklers and smaller pieces of rock deriveil 
from the land over which Ihey have passed, and floating southwards Ihcy 
often reach as far as the coast of Newfoundland. Here ihey mell away 
and deposit Iheii load of stony rubbish on the bottom of the sea. At times 
iccliergs from ihe west coast of Greenland have been known lo reach 
latilnde 36° N. before they were melted, but owing to the warm waters of 
Ihe Gulf Stream the bergs from the east coast of Greenland do not reach 
nearly so far suHffi. 7( fiiii.'^I hr noticed that an kr-flop, \icm^^\Kiss, qC 




pioduced by so great a mass of ice, the vapour !n Uii 
inlp a fog, so that the berg is only visible al a short 

Not only do icebergs scatter boulders and gravel over the floor of 
sea, but Ihey often ground in shallow water, furrowing and grinding U] 

' ' In thia way large masses oE seaweed may be loosened and 
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iting avray. The lai^ nninbcr of (^riiundi?) Ijcrgs on the coast of 
.biaSol gives riw; to alniosl continuous tliill fnpi iluriny the summer. 
le vii^ble portion of a Iwrg is only n frotliiiii c>l what ib below water. 
be specific gravii; of ice isaboul '93, nnd the siKinfiu uraviiy of sea water 
AiW I'oj. The ice being thus ligliler llian water fliiul!i, but luiii^ only 
Uttle liKhter the greater iKirlioii iii Hulxni-^LiI, only about one-ninth ^ 
le bnllc Ddng above water. As, honxt'er, ihu ice itfien encloses buliblis 
f ur, > greater fraclion than thin niay iiflfn Ixi ullowcil. The actual 
\afit above and depth belnw water depend lo sinnc extent on the shape of 
ihe hog. The Arctic bergs are of nil Mzes, anil ofleii >f the Fit fanisutic 
ii^ei. Dr. Hayes measured cme which stixxl 315 fitl out of water and 
«■■ over three-quarters of a mile in length \s. n ing that o Iv one 
mnth W»s above the water, such a K-n; woul 1 ha c [,one aground at a 
depth of about half a milt. Bcin;; cunlinually I 1 y the n es and 
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the warmth, the floating liergs often fall lo pieces, or, becominjj lup-heavy, 
hXl over, causing great turmoil in the sea. 

307. Antaretia Omul — The Antarctic Ocean inciudc-s the great body 
of water within the Aniarciic Circle, and is a continuation to the south of 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. Compaieit with the dlstricl round 
the north pole, the south polar rcij-ions are Irot little knon-n. This is partly 
owing to die great sc%'erity of the climate, for its lemperatare is generally 
lower than that of the corresi>oiiding latitudes of Arctic regions. South 
of 62}° S. lai. the temperature of boih air ami water is almost constantly 
below freezing-point even in summer . The greatest known tract of land 
Ls the line of coast stretching between the parallels of 70° and 78° S ., and 
l^ng between the meridians of 160° and 167° E. long. It was called 
Victoria L^nd in 1841 by its discoverer. Sir James Ross. Ross succeeded 
in reaching the highest latitude yet attained in the southern seas, 78° 10' S. 
His progres was then stopped by an icy barrier nearly 200 feel high. 
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iilong which he sailed for 300 miles. On this land a mountain chain wai 
seen, in which an active volcano, 12,000 feet high, was observed. To this 
volcano the name "Erebus" was given, after one of the ships ; while an 
extinct volcano to the east of this was called "Terror," after the second 
ship. Another explorer, named Wilkes, discovered land in 1839 between 
the parallels of 65° and 67° S., and extending from the looth to the i6oth 
meridian of east longitude. Other portions have been sighted by various 
navigators. 

How far the land stretches is not known ; but from the swarms of ice- 
bergs that are found, from the continental character of the deposits found 
on the sea floor, and from the diminution in the depth of the sea bed on 
going further south, it has been inferred that the parts observed are merely 
the outer portions of a large island continent surrounding the pole. Be- 
tween 64° and 66° S. lat., the most southern latitude reached by the 
Challefiger^ depths of 1675, 1800, and 1300 fathoms were pbtained; 
but Ross found a depth of only 260 fathoms further south, near the icy 
cliffs of the barrier. This Antarctic land, however, is almost inaccessible, 
as it is completely icebound. Only two explorers have actually landed 
within the Antarctic Circle, though many have seen land. But the ice in 
the vicinity so blocks up all approach to the coast and hides the shore, that 
it is difficult to say where the land begins. In some parts a line of icy 
cliffs 150 to 2CO feet high, and called the " Ice Barrier," runs along the 
coast, rendering it impossible to land, whilst in other places there stretches 
a solid mass of ice pushed off the land, rising 5 or 6 feet above the surface, 
and going probably to a depth of about 40 or 45 feet below. Ross saw 
both these kinds of ice, the ice cliffs and the land ice, and he states that 
the ice cliffs ("Ice Barrier") are not found where the land is high and 
mountainous. 

208. Antarotio Icebergs — Most of the icebergs met with in the south 
polar region are tabular fiat -topped ber^s, and are probably derived from 
the icy barrier already mentioned. They are often bounded by almost 
perpendicular sides, showing one or two stories of upright cliffe with 
crevasses, and having little hillocks of drifted snow on their flat tops. The 
entire mass shows a well-marked stratification, being composed of alternate 
layers of white opaque-looking, and blue more compact and transparent 
ice. The general mass is described as having the appearance of loaf sugar, 
with a slight bluish tint, excepting where fresh snow resting on the top and 
ledges is absolutely white. 

The colouring of the crevasses, caves, and hollows is said to be a pure 
azure blue, so that these southern bergs are magnificent sights. The 
Antarctic bergs also differ from those given off by Arctic glaciers in seldom 
bearing any visible rocks, stones, or dirt on their surface, though it is pro- 
bable that, in the lower parts of the bergs under water, gravel and other 
dSbris may be present. They are also met with several degrees nearer the 
equator than the north polar icebergs, being carried by the flow called the 
Antarctic Drift Current. Generally speaking, the limits are 35° S. lat. and 
40° N. lat. (See Map X.). 



CHAPTER XIX. 

EVAPORATION AND CONDENSATION— DEW, MIST, FOG, 

RAIN, AND SNOW. 

209. Evaporation is the process by which a liquid is changed 
into a state of vapour, and this is one of the most important 
effects of heat. During the process a considerable quantity of 
sensible heat passes into the latent or insensible state (par. 79), 
and hence evaporation has a cooling effect on the body from 
which the vapour rises, and the cooling is greater in proportion 
as the evaporation is more rapid. This heat makes its appear- 
ance again when the vapour is condensed or re-converted into a 
liquid. Water evaporates at all temperatures, though most 
rapidly during the process of boiling or ebullition (par. 77). But 
even snow and ice give off vapour from their surface. A piece 
of ice placed in the balance-pan of the scales and carefully 
weighed will be found to diminish in weight slowly, though the 
air may be below freezing point. Whatever, therefore, may be 
the temperature of the air, it is almost constantly receiving 
aqueous vapour from the surface of the water and moist ground. 
This evaporation is due to the heat of the sun, and is therefore 
most active in the equatorial regions of the earth, where the 
sun's rays are most powerful. This vapour rises in an invisible 
form and diffuses itself through the atmosphere. It really exists 
- in the spaces between the air-particles, though it is convenient 
to speak of it as contained in the air. A certain quantity of air, 
say a cubic foot, is only capable of receiving a certain quantity 
of vapour at a certain temperature and pressure. If we increase 
the temperature or diminish the pressure, the air becomes 
capable of holding more vapour. At the freezing-point air 
is only capable of holding about one-tenth the c\vxaxvtity it holds 
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at 60° F., the temperature of an ordinary summer day, whife 
air at 80° F. has nearly twice the capacity for vapour that air at 
60° F. has. When air contains all the vapour that it is capable 
of containing at a certain temperature it is said to be saturated. 
As soon as the air which is saturated with vapour has its 
temperature lowered, some of the vapour is condensed and 
passes into the liquid form ; or if the temperature be lowered 
below freezing-point, it will become solid. 

210. Condensation, theh, is the process by which a vapour 
or gas is converted into the liquid or solid form, and this 
process is brought about either by the application of cold or 2JC\ 
increase of pressure. Distillation is the process of evaporatio 
and subsequent condensation into falling drops, and is ofte 
employed by the chemist to free water from the impurities dii 
solved in it (see par. 6). It must be borne in mind that a 
distilled water, whether it be obtained by the rapid process o 
the chemist or by the slow process going on in nature, is pur 
water, the dissolved matter being all left behind. The con 
densation of the vapour of the air is nearly always the result oz::^ 
a diminution in temperature, in consequence of which th^^ 
capacity of the air for water-vapour is lessened, and a portio 
of it is therefore thrown down. Thus, if air at 80° be saturated, 
and its temperature be then reduced to 60°, about one-half its 
vapour would be condensed during this reduction of tempera- 
ture. The quantity of vapour in the air varies greatly with the 
seasons, the climate, the height above the sea, and various local 
causes. It is hardly ever completely saturated, nor ever entirely 
dry, and is constantly varying. The rate of evaporation is 
influenced by several circumstances. The larger the surface of 
a given quantity of water, the more rapidly does it evaporate, for, 
except the liquid be boiling, the evaporation takes place at the 
surface. Heat also increases the process, as it is well known 
that holding a towel before the fire dries it more quickly than 
leaving it exposed on a line. Wind also increases the rapidity 
of evaporation by bringing fresh layers of non-saturated air in 
contact with the wet surface. The hygrometric (Gr. hugros^ 
moist) state of the air has also to be considered, for if the air be 
already nearly saturated, it lakes wp ad^vuow^ xaaSsXm^ \^t^ 
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slowly ; while, if it is nearly dry, it takes up the moisture quickly. 

There is usually more aqueous vapour in the air in summer than 

in winter, for then the air is warmer and is capable of holding 

more vapour, though it may not feel so damp. As already 

mentioned, this aqueous vapour is chiefly found in the lower 

atmospheric strata, and diminishes so rapidly that at a height 

of five or six miles it is scarcely appreciable. The amount of 

aqueous vapour, or, more exactly, the relative humidity of the 

atmosphere, is ascertained by means of the hygrometer, already 

explained. The important part played by this aqueous vapour 

in allowing the rays from a highly heated source like the sun to 

pass through it freely, and in obstructing the heat-rays from a 

body of much lower temperature like the sun-warmed earth, has 

been already mentioned. 

211. Dew. — One of the forms in which the atmosphere restores part of 
^^^s vapour to the earth is dew. Dew is moisture deposited as small drops 
**'om the atmosphere without the formation of any visible cloud . Towards 
^Vmset the heat received by the earth from the sun becomes less than the 
*^€at radiated from its surface. If the sky be clear, this heat radiated from 
?^^e earth passes into space and the ground becomes cool, and bodies near 
^ts surface are thus chilled. The layer of air in contact with these bodies 
'^Iso becomes chilled, and at last descends to a degree of temperature at 
"Vhich it is saturated by the aqueous vapour it contains. A further slight 
deduction causes the air to deposit a portion of the aqueous vapour it con- 
tains on the surfaces of the bodies previously cooled by radiation. The 
temperature at which dew begins to be formed is called the dew-point. It 
varies with the degree of humidity of the atmosphere. One night it might 
be 41° F., and next night it might be 50°, though the temperature of the 
air on both nights might be about the same. The nearer, however, the 
air is to the point of saturation the sooner will the dew-point be reached. 
When the dew-point is below 32° the moisture deposited passes at once 
into the solid state, and is known as hoar-frost ©r rime. 

Dr. Wells's theory of the formation of dew just^ explained is quite 
correct ; but it has been proved that the vapour, which is condensed, rises 
mainly from the ground instead of falling from the air above. Mr. J. 
Aitken carried out a number of experiments showing that the greater part 
of true dew is formed from the vapour that rises from the heated ground 
and has been trapped by grass and other cold objects. One experiment 
which establishes this consists in removing at sunset a portion of the turf 
from the ground and weighing it in a metal pan. The turf is then left in 
the pan and replaced so as to be in good heat-communication with the 
ground. After the lapse of some time the turf is again weighed, when its 
weight is found to be sensibly diminished. By covering the turf thus 
removed and replaced with a thin sheet of metal, the loss of weight is 
largely prevented. Similar experiments proved that from bare soil rnd 
dry earth moisture always rises during the night. Moreover, the drops 
seen on grass and leaves are not dew at all, but moisture exuded from the 
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living plant. These drops are only found at the extremities of leaf-veii\s, 
i.e. at the points where tne veins of the leaves cut the outer edges. The 
true dew is distributed all over the blade as a moist film. The atmospheric 
conditions necessary to the copious formation of dew are set forth in the 
latter part of this paragraph. 

Lord Kelvin holds that the protective action exerted at night on vege- 
tation by the aqueous vapour of the atmosphere is due, not so much to its 
power of absorbing the heat radiated from the earth's surface, as Tyndall 
teaches, as to its great heat -capacity. Blades of grass and the finer parts 
of plants would radiate away their heat below zero-point, were it not that 
on still nights they are protected by the latent heat of the vapour deposited 
on them as dew. Their temperatures can never fall below the dew-point 
of the air touching them. On windy nights plants obtain heat to com- 
pensate for radiation from the air moving about among them ; and on 
cloudy nights radiation is checked by the temperature of the clouds being 
near the dew-point of the lower air. "Thus, either clouds, by their 
counter- radiation, or wind by mixing a comparatively thick stratum of air 
with that next the earth, keep the grass and delicate parts of other plants 
from sinking to the dew-point. When there is not enough of clouds and 
wind to afford this degree of protection, dew begins to form, and, by 
preventing the temperature of any leaf or flower from sinking below the 
dew-point, saves them all from destruction, unless, as when hoar-frost 
appears, the dew-point itself is below the freezing point." 

Various circumstances influence the production of dew. It is never 
abundant except during clear and calm nights. If the night be cloudy, the 
clouds reflect and radiate back the heat given off from the surface of the 
ground, so that the surface of the earth does not become sufficiently chilled. 
If the night is windy, the air near the surface is constantly being renewed, 
and is thus prevented from being reduced to the dew-point; though a 
slight wind is rather favourable than otherwise, because it gradually brings 
into contact with the cool surfaces fresh layers of air. Upon metallic 
substances, which are bad radiators, and on the hard beaten road, which 
quickly conducts heat from the strata beneath, little or no dew is deposited ; 
while on blades of grass, twigs, leaves, wool, hair, and other such objects, 
which quickly lose the heat from their surfaces, owing to being good radiators 
and bad conductors, a copious deposit of dew forms. But anything that 
checks the radiation, as a screen above or beside the object, prevents the 
formation of dew. It is also evident that the deposit of dew will be greater 
according as the air is more nearly saturated with vapour, for then the dew- 
point is sooner reached. Finally, dew is usually more abundant in spring 
and autumn, as the differences of temperature between day and night are 
greater than at other seasons, and the dew-point temperature is therefore 
more quickly and more certainly reached. 

212. Fogs and Mist. — It sometimes happens that the aqueous vapour 
throughout a large space of the atmosphere near the surface of the earth be- 
comes condensed into minute particles of water, that remain suspended in 
the air. These visible particles form a kind of cloud near the surface, called 
fog or mist. A fog may arise when a current of warm and moist air comes 
into contact with water at a lower temperature, or by the intermixture of 
two masses of air, one of which has a lower temperature than the other. 
Thus a warm moist current of air passing over an iceberg may have some of 
its vapour precipitated as fog. The frequent fogs on the banks of Newfound- 
land are caused by the warm damp air that has passed over the Gulf Stream 
coming in contact with the cold air over the Arctic current that flows down 
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Ji Davis Strail. F<^ are also oflen aecn ill low grassy botloms or 
' liter Talluys in the morning, I'Ut Ihese are usually dispcr^ during l)ie d^y 
X icon DS the heal of Ihe »^un renders ihc air capable of lakinjj uu ihe 
mouiuie that has ihos been condensed oul of il. A mist is very similar to 
'1 feg, but ihe particles of aioislute of which it consists are rather larger 
'han those of i fog. 

Mc. J. Aiiketi has shown that the condensalion of the nqueoos vapour 
of the air, either as f(^, mist, or cloud, nearly always lakes place around 
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r the surface of the earth. Mist or fog is a clond near the earth's 
sts at a considerable height. As the warm moist 
r expands, it ascends and rises into colder regions, while the very act of 
npandon also lowers its temperature. The height at which the clouds 
Boat in the atmosphere varies much, the average height probably being 
between one and two miles. The Ihin light clouds are seen at the greatest 
hcighls, while thick dense clouds that ate heavier only esist at a smal! 
dbSmce above the earth. Clouds are not always composed of «-ater 
particles, for the light fleecy clouds that float in the higher and colder 
i^ons are composed of small ice needles. This is certainty the state, as 
the intense cold at such great heights, from six to ten miles, is so great 
I that water conld not exist there in the liiuid slate. Besides, the icy 
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condition of such clouds is also proved by the mode in which light is 
refracted in passing through them. The continually changing appearances 
of clouds are brought about by their movement, for they are continually 
descending into warmer or drier tracts of air, in which their moisture is 
often again dissolved. 

Mr. Luke Howard has divided clouds into four chief varieties — the 
nimbus^ the stratus ^ the cumulus ^.zxi^ the cirrus. These four kinds are 
shown in Fig. i8o, and are indicated respectively by one, two, three, and 
four birds on the wing. 

The Cirrus (Lat. cirrus^ a curl) is a whitish streaky cloud, having a 
feathery or fibrous appearance. These clouds are often called marcs' tails^ 
from their shape. They only exist at great heights, and it is these clouds 
which are believed to consist of ice particles. A cirrus cloud is often a 
sign of wind or a change of weather. 

The Cumulus (Lat. cumulus^ a heap) is a rounded or hemispherical 
cloud, often rising from a horizontal base. Hence it is sometimes called 
the woolpack cloud. The cumulus is the cloud of day, especially in summer, 
and is produced by an ascending current of warm air, the vapour of which 
is quickly condensed. Towards evening these clouds often lessen or entirely 
vanish. If, however, they become more numerous, especially with cirrus 
clouds above, a storm of rain may be looked for. 

The Stratus (Lat. stratum^ a covering or layer) is a widely extended 
continuous horizontal sheet, increasing from below upwards. It is generally 
a fine-weather cloud, and appears low down in the evenings and early 
mornings of the brightest days. It is indicated in the figure by two birds. 

The Nimbus (Lat. nimbus^ a dark rain -cloud) is a rain-cloud having 
no particular form, but usually of a dark uniform grey tint Mrith fringed 
edges. It is the cloud into which the others resolve themselves when rain 
falls, and is therefore sometimes called cumulo- cirro-stratus. Other forms 
exist that are brought about by a combination of some of the preceding. 
One of these, called cirro-cumulus, is a high cloud consisting of small 
irregularly placed rounded masses, like a flock of sheep lying down, or 
like the markings on a mackerel, from which we get the name ** mackerel 
sky." 

214. Rain. — Of all the forms in which the water derived 
from the earth by the process of evaporation is restored again 
to its surface, rain is the most important. It is produced by 
the continuous condensation of the water vapour of the air, so 
that the minute particles that form clouds unite to form drops, 
which fall to the earth through the action of gravity. At great 
heights the raindrops are very small, but as they fall they 
generally increase in size, either by several joining together or 
by condensing on their cool surface the aqueous vapour of the 
strata of air through which they fall. This explains why the 
drops that fall from af thick mist are so small, the mist being 
nearer the surface of the earth. Occasionally, however, drops 
falling through warm dry air may become less in size, or even 
be completely evaporated before reaching the earth. 
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215. Tha Bftifl-ganga. — li U in 
r;i]iilflll that occurs at any place. T! 
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irieler, a line al this level will represent half an inch uf rain. On dividing; 
the vessel below the line inttp 50 equal parts, each of these will represent 
ijgth inch of rainfall. 
_. By emptying the can into the measuring glass graduated aa above at a 
^BSltoiii time Is a.m) each day, the amount of rainfall for one day can be 
HHtBined. Of course on very wet days the can might need emptying more 
Hhan once, though a rainfall of o'ol is considered a rainy day in Britain. 
^V To avoid errors in estimating rainfall the rain-gauge should be placed 
^■Ean exposed situation about one foot above the ground, its rim should be 
^Bepl horizontal, and measurements should he made at least daily at a fixed 
Hitne. Were more time to elapse between each measurement, the loffl hj 
^■iBporatioa would lower the quantity. 

W 216- Oirtribntloaof Bain.— On the accompanying map an attempt is 
made by means of shading to indicate the average annual amount of rain- 
fall on the various portions of the earth's surface, but it is not possible to 
it^dicale this accurately for al) places, as our knowledge is not sufficiently 
complete. Still such a map is useful, and for all places where observations 
are legnlarly made it may be regarded as tolerably correct. Various dr- 
cumMances afiect the quantity of rain which Jails in different coonlries. In 
all cases it is producol by the cooling of air more or Ids charged with 
aqaeous vapour 1 and Mr. R. H. Scott gives us the three chief causes— " (l) 
The ascent of a current of damp air which is chilled by expansion as it 
(U) The contact of damp and warm air with the cmler surface of the 
« of our west coasts in winter, where the land is 
(3) The mixture of masses of hot and cold air 
)mBS into operation at and near theeqviator. Th 
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nitUTe is high ; snd as die capacily of air for moislurc greally increm-ci 
: tempeialure increases, ihe rising and eipandiag air in tropical 
rfgions is cniUed as it ascends, and we have a region of almost constanL 
anil heavy raiD, often accompanied by violent IhunderHiorms. Speaking 
i^enerally, the annual rainfall decreases from [he equator to Ihe poles. At 
M. Domingo it is io7'6 inches, at Havannah ii is 911 inches ; ai Madeira, 
377 i at Bordeaux, 25' B ; and at London, 23' 5. 

TTie second cause of rain 15 that to which the wet western coasts of 
Europe are mainly due. In Ireland, for example, the nimuil rain&tl on 
Ihe west coKit is 45 inches 1 and on the west const of Britain it \f, about 37 
inches ; while the rainfall on the cast side is only about 24. But both llie 
first and second causes conlribnte to this result on our west coasts 1 
fii though the south -westerly winds that come ncroES the Atlantic are 
L'im^^d vi'ith water vapour, some of which is condensed in the lower layers 
hy the colder sea-coast as ihey pass inland, yet it must be also noted that 
is coast is mountainous ; and as the air iK forced to ascend the sides of 




^HRrmonnt^ns it becomes rarefied and chilled, so that the higher layers of 
^"^Sh" have their moisture condensed on the seaward slopes of our weslcm 
bills. Hence we iind that, as a general rale, rain is more abundant on the 
sea-coasts than ui inland regions, and more flbuodanl in mountainous dis- 
tricts than in the lowland regions. The wettest place in England is at 
Seathwaite, near the head of Borrowdale, in Cumberland. For six years 
il has had an average annual rainfall of 154 inches. Lincoln is the driest 
place, having a mean annual rainfall of only 10 inches. Befgen, on the 
west coast of Norway, has a mean annual rainfall of over 80 inches. In 
ibis country the rainfall seldom exceeds an inch in a day, though occasion- 
ally it has amounted to four inches. In tropical countries, however, it is 
"^^-metimes from 30 10 40 inches a day. 
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Blementary Physiography. 

ttiani —In bonie parts of Ihe world ihe rain onlji EaQil 
rluring certain parts of the jear, and fheseare spoken of as the rainy stassmM 
Between the tropics ' the rains are per!<idica!, being moit abundant wlim I 
the 3un is vertical. When this happens dose to midsummer, as it deal 
near Ihe tropics, there is only one rainy season ; but when several ■m ' 

le between the tiniHS when the sun is direcOy ovetbead, as near 
equator, there are two rainy seasons. In Ihe districts where the monK 
prevail the rainy season depends on these winds. Thus in India anlfl 
China, when the north-east monsoon is blowing IVom October to April, ■ 
'C the supply of rain ; but most of the rain of Inda I 
and Ihe western coasts generally is chiefly brought by the south-wot I 
monsoons that blow from April to September. Outside the tropics * ' ' ' - 
latitudes, where the winds are variable, rain may occur at all sea! 

2iS, Bsglont of SrMtXauuEaU uitl KstrMna TiijVMt. — The repons I 
of greatest rainfall are (l) parts of the equatorial regions of calms aliddT I 
described, and (z) certain districts where moisture-laden winds meet langa 4 
of mountains and are forced to ascend. At Cherrapoongec, on the Khui» 1 
Hills, in Assam, at an elevation of more than 4003 feet above the sQ^lk ' 
annual rainfall is said to be 560 inches. This is due to the condensiliilt 
of the vaponr brooght by the winds called the south-west m^msoans.to' 
over the Indian Ocean. These winds on rising to this height aie o t ij» 
below their dew-point, and their great moislure is thus precipitated^ ^ 
the Western GhauB, near Bombay, there is also an annual rainfall rf ^ 
inches, due to the same canse. At Valdivia, in Southern Chiii, there hs 
haivy rainfall, 116 inches, brought by the westerly winds whieS fi" 
pri^ail ; while on the same aide of the Andes near the eqnator, when 
south-east trade-winds continually blow, there is a rainless district IftB 
-As these winds blow across the continent all their water vaponr is 
and flows haclt again by livers into the Atlantic, the last b 
exlracled by the eastern sidis of the lofty Andes that guard the Wetf 
coast. Other rairJesa districts are the great tract of land stretchiM " 
warti from the Sahara through Egypt and Arabia to the Persian i 
the Desert of Gobi, the Great Salt Lake region in the United Sla.tes, U 
a part of the Kalahari Desert in South Africa. All these places are r ' 
less because the «-inds have been deprived^ of their vapour during i 
passage over sheltering high ground, and descend on the lee side an ha' 
winds. Thus the D^rt of Gobi is shut off by the lofty Himalayas 
receiving any of tiie moislure so abundantly brought to the southern slop 
of these hills, and the north-east winds from the plain of Siberia a 
cold to allow of any being brought by them. Even in Ihe open ocean, it 
the dislricta exposed to the indraoghl of the trade-winds, which come " ' 
colder taawarmei region, little or no rain falls. It may also be mei 
that rain is usually more abundant where vegetation is plentiful, theni 
chilled by the leaves of trees and other plants. In some cases a region In 
been rendered dry and even barren by an unwise clearing of the fa 

' The tropics (Gr. trapf, a turning) are two circles drawn ronnd tl 
earth parallel to the equator, at a distance of 23} degrees on each ^de of H 
The southern tropic, called the Tropic of Capricorn, has the sun vertl 
overhead on December ai. He then moves northward, and the a 
vertical at the northern tropic, called the Tropic of Cancer, on Jimi 
At all places between the tropics, that is, in the tropical or torrid Kont. 
sun is vertical twice during the year, but at places beyond the tropics tt 
venical, (Seecliap;eioii\.VveMQNeinenWom.eE3rt.h.l 



JiJ. Rdow. — We have seen how, through ihe condensation produced 
liy told, (he aqueous vspour of ihe atmoiipherc may be made lo change its 
invisble gaseous form, and beeome the minute liquid particles of which 
lip lod mist consisl, and how these particles may unite to fotra the drops 
»bich fall as lain- If, howe^'e^, ihe aii in which a cloud is formed is 
iiefow freeiing-point, the tiny water particlea ore froren into crystals of ice 
ii( a r^ular geometrica] form, being either hexagonal plates or six-rayed 
fealliery slars. Snow OMlsists of aqueous vapour solidified into icy particles, 
which cohere in r^ular symmetrical forms, having usually six rays or ax 
siies. A number of such crystals usually cling together and fall as snow- 
Ues. They may be examined by letting them fall on the sleeve of a dark 
i«i:, and viewing them through a magniljing lens. Many varieties of 
Ifiese snow crystals have been observed, some of which are shown m Ihe 
anooced figure. They are all formed so that Ihe angles made by the rays 
Iffiir a close relation lo those of a regular hexagon, vii. 60°. Their while 
iippearanci- is due partly lo encloseil air particles, and partly lo Ihe reflec- 







;ion of light al their numerous surfaces. Examined by a lens, each liltle 
;ry3tal is seen lo consist of transparent ice. 

Snowdoesnot&llinallpartsof the earth at the sea level. Ills never 
ieen, for example, between the tropics ; for even if it were formed in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, it woiild melt as it passed through the 
warmer strata near the sea level. A line showing the hmil of snowfall at 
die level of the sea is traced on the map showing the dislribution of rain, 
tnd from this we see thai it seldom reaches the limit of Ij^from the tropics, 
ind thai the limit is more remote from the equator in the Southern than in 
.he Northern Hemisphere. 

220, Snow-line. — But although the snow does not fall at the 
sea level in all parts of the world, yet it is found, owing to the 
diminution of temperature with increasing height, at certain 
elevations in all parts. The high peaks of the Andes near the 
jquator stretch so far into the upper and colder regions of the 
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air, that they are perpetually covered with a snowy n'^^^- 
The snow line ^ or limit of perpetual snow, is that line ^ y 
which the solar heat of summer is sufficient to melt a/^ . 
snow that falls y but above which more snow falls than the ^^ 
of the summer can melt. This line takes the form of a cU^^ 
which starts at a height of about 16,000 feet at the equator, ^^ 
gradually descends to the sea level near the poles. Thus ^ 
Quito, near the equator, the limit is 15,800 feet; on the bi^*^ 
peaks of Mexico, 14,800 feet; in Spain, 11,200 feet; on tn^ 
Alps, between 8000 and 9000 feet ; on Dovre Fjeld Mountai^^ 
in Norway, 4000 feet ; at the North Cape, only a little abo'^^ 
2000 feet ; and at Spitzbergen, near the level of the sea. Tb^ 
highest mountain in Britain, Ben Nevis, 4400 feet, is a little 
below the snow-line, though snow may remain through some o^ 
the summers in sheltered hollows. But the height of the sno^' 
line does not depend entirely on latitude. It vairies with tb^ 
character of the prevailing winds, with the greater or less dry 
ness of the air, and with the volume of snow that falls during 
the year. It is lower, for instance, on the moister and warmed 
south slope of the Himalayas than on the far colder but drier 
north slope of these mountains. It is 1 6000 feet on the soutb 
slope, and 20,000 feet on the north slope. On the northern 
side of the Alps it is about 8000 feet; but on the southern 
side, which receives more sun and warmer winds, it is 8800 
feet. 

The snow which falls below the snow-line dissolves, and soon adds to 
the water supply of a country ; but that which falls above the line produces 
ice-caps, neve, and glaciers, which will shortly be described. Sleet is a 
mixture of melting snow and rain. Hail consists of hard pellets of ice 
which fall through the atmosphere in showers. These pellets are some- 
times simple rounded masses ; sometimes they are of an irregular shape, 
and formed of concentric layers of ice round a core. How they are pro- 
duced is not definitely known. Hailstones vary in size from a small pea to 
a hen's egg. In our climate they fall principally in spring and summer 
and often precede a storm. 

221. From what has been said it will be seen that there is a continual 
circulation of the water of the globe. By the agency of the sun's heat 
immense quantities of water are continually being taken up into the atmo- 
sphere in the state of vapour. For a time this remains invisible, but by 
condensation it is at last brought into a visible condition as cloud or mist, 
and the clouds by further condensation discharge their contents chiefly as 
rain. It has been calculated that in our country about one-third of the 
rain that falls on the land is at once evaporated again, another third is 
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d by the rocks, and after a longer or shorter course beneath the 
for variable lengths of time this portion again comes to light in 
The other third flows off at once into the rivers, where, indeed, the 
vater also ultimately goes. Rivers pour their contents into the sea, 
m the surface of both rivers and sea evaporation takes place, ahd the 
etsoff on another round. Professor Dove compared the atmosphere 
>1 still, of which the sun is the fire and the sea the boiler. The cool 
he higher parts of the atmosphere and of the colder zones acts the 
a condenser, and on a wet day the liquid distils over as rain. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE SCULPTURE OF THE LAND. 

Action of Air^ Rain^ Springs^ Rivers^ and Glaciers on the 

Earth's Crust, 

22 2. The rocks described in a previous chapter are constantly j 
being worn away by various destructive agents acting upon 
them, and the present outline of the earth's surface is not tbatj 
which has always been, nor is it that which will continue. Wc| 
have already pointed out how the sea is continually at noAj 
wearing back the rocks of the coast, and reducing the matenlj 
broken off to a finer and finer state, and how this is carried JOBt I 
to some distance beyond the lowest tides. Here its woA.of ' 
destruction ceases, for the depths of the ocean are not distoibed 
by the movements of the waves on the surface. But other 
agents besides the sea are at work on all the exposed parts of 
the land suiface, and it is of these agents that we shall now 
briefly speak. The general process by which the surfaces of 
rocks are broken asunder and the loosened material carried 
away so as to expose the parts previously covered is called 
denudation (Lat. defindo, I lay bare). Erosion (Lat. rodo^ I 
gnaw) and disintegration are other words applied to the break- 
ing up and crumbling of rocks, and the loose material arising 
from this waste is often spoken of as debris or detritus, DAris 
is a French word adopted into English, and means ruins^^ or 
remains ; while detritus means literally matter rubbed off. 

223. Action of the Atmosphere. — This has already been referred to 
in speaking of the "weathering " of rocks. The oxygen of the air is ever 
entering into new combinations with those rock constituents for which it 
has an affinity, and in this it is assisted by the moisture of the air, which 
also contains the same element . By this union of the oxygen with the dif- 
ferent bases of rocks, changes of colour, as well as a breaking up of the 
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irtcc of the rocks, is often proilnceil. Thus rocks containing ihe pro- 

mdde of iron |FeO) often have a. giecnish colour ; bat when the iron 
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tust is both rlu-mical and mnhnHkal. In passing Ihrnuiih the air it dis- 
olves smalt quantities of oxj^en and carbonic acid, and after reaching the 
[round it obtains a further supply of carbonic acid from decaying animal 
,nd vt^elablE matter. How this oi^en and carbonic add Bssist in die- 
ntegratiug rocks has already been described, and it is this general action 
if the gases contained in the air 01 dissolved in water, assisted by the heat 
if the sun, and especially byy™i/, thai is referred lo under the word 
' weathering." The looseneti materia! on the surface of rocks prodaced by 
his "weathering " is then carried an'ay either by the mechanical action of 
he rain or wind, particularly from the exposed faces of cliffs and the sides 
if hills. The smaller materials arc carried farthest, while the larger pieces 
ire left behind to undergo further disintegration. The softer parts of the 
ocks suffer most from this action of the weather and the mechanical force 
verted by rain, and thie are produced irregular surfaces, the more easily 
ittacked porlions giving rise to hollows and ihe harder lo projeclinE pieces, 
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The natural division of the rocks into cubical masses by the joints or cracicj 
greatly assists in this work of disintegration. 

Every one has noticed the small impressions made by the raindrops qo 
the surface of sand and mud, and it . has sometimes happened that these 
have been preserved in the rocks for thousands of years. But more striiqii^ 
effects of the power of rain are often seen in the natural arches and ccmugsI 
pillars of earth capped by a block of stone which are found in the Tyrol^ 
the western States of America, and other districts. These have been pro- 
duced by the prolonged action of the rain. Imagine a valley or depressioa 
filled with loose earth or clay, through which blocks of stone are scattered ; 
at various depths. The pattering rain, assisted by the tiny streams that ; 
form, loosens the material and transports it to a lower level, but each blodc ; 
of stone protects the part it covers, so that at last when the sunounding 
portions are removed, a number of conical pyramids of earth remain as 
monuments of the extent of erosion that has been produced. 

225. Work of Bivers. — The land area from which a river and its tribu- 
taries collect their water is called its catchment basin ; the land whidi 
separates adjoining basins is called a water-parting, and the slc^ down 
which the water runs is called a waters/ied. The source of a river is to be 
found in some little rill or spring on the slopes of a hill, and the water of 
which it consists has descended from the clouds in the form of rain or 
snow. This water gathers at first into tiny rivulets, and these^ as they 
descend, are joined by many others ; a rivulet is formed, which: receives 
many tributaries, and thus there is produced a common stream, often of 
great size, which carries down a huge volume of water into the sea. This 
may again be taken up into the air by the process of evaporation, may 
again form clouds, which discharge their contents on the earth, and thus 
the continual circulation of which we have previously spoken goes on, 

226. Valley-making. — As an active agent in altering the snrface of the 
earth a river effects erosion of its bed and banks, and tran^>ort of material 
in one part of its course, while in another part it deposits this material In 
the upper part, where the fall or slope is steep, the river carries down sand 
and stones, the lighter and smaller particles being carried furthest In 
times of flood the torrents of rushing water on a moimtain slope tear up 
the rocks, hurling them down the stream, and making deep trenches on the 
mountain slopes. 

In some parts of the rocky beds of rushing streams the eddies produced 
in the water cause a number of stones and sand-grains to revolve, and these 
form smooth rounded cavities called pot-holes. Pot-holes are (rften seen 
several feet deep. The fragments of rock torn away by the rushing waters 
aid in breaking off other portions, and by continual nibbing and pushing 
along have their sharp corners broken off, so as to become rounded into 
smooth pebbles. 

The particles held in suspension in the water, and which settle down as 
it becomes stiller, are called seiimeitt ; and the more disturbed the water 
is, the larger are the particles forming the sediment. But besides acting 
as carriers of sediment, rivers also carry large amounts of matter dissohftd 
from the rocks over which the water has run. Thus the waters of the Nile 
contain in solution 14 parts of mineral matter in 10,000, those of the Rhine 
17, and those of the Thames 40. 

Many of the great valleys of the world have been excavated by rivers. 
These river valleys are of various shapes, sometimes being deep and narrow, 
when they are called f[orgcs or ravineSy but at other times wide and com- 
paratively shallow. The action of the flowing water is greatly assisted by 
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the carlh and stones carried olong by the iitreiiiUi tlic running slream ilself 
having but lillte abrading power. These rub againsi the boitcn; and sides 
of liic channel, and thus carry on ihe work of weotirg away the bed and 
the sides of [he stream. We cud Ihui unilerstanfl the fulliiwing description 
"f Professor Green : — " Rivers ire denuding tools, which tend lo cut 
=t«p-sided Irenthes atross a countrj' ; and these trenches they are con- 




liiiUilly deepening as long as they have suRicienl fall." That manv river 
valleys have not this sharply defined appearance is due lo the fact ^al the 
various other denuding agents mentioned above have been at work on the 
Hdea of the stream wearing away the rocks and widening the valleys, espe- 
cially where the bonks ure formed of soft rock. The inclination of the 
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strata also assists in deterniining che shape of Ihe vallej. When we Icsciill 
the Tiv« trenches formed in a district where rncks lie in horizontal bed>iH 
and where there is little or no rain to wear away the flacks of the lirtffl 
gorf^j we see the above description of a river trench is trae. Magni6MdB 
examples of such deep goi^cs worn by rivers, and called t^Bons, are s " 
in the course of the river Colorado and its Iribntaries. Here the n 
stream flows for aboBt 30a miles through a chasm from 1 50 to ^oo 7! 
wide in moat places, with a depth varying from 30CO to 6oro feet. On I 
each side of this Great CaHoii are numerous other cafions, at the bottom dI I 
which tributar]' streams either now run, or once have tun. These great I 
chasms are the icsult of rivet erosion, and have been worn out of the hi ■" 
and arid tableland of this marveHnu; region. 

That these mighty gaps have been formed mainly b 
action of the rivers is plainly proved by the fact that the hedal 
on each side of the canons correspond perfectly, and also by 1 
there being no signs of fissures or rents produced by any con- [ 
vulsion of the land. In some places the vertical walls of the I 
canons reach quite up to the labltland above ; at other places I 
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the walls present inclined slopes on which gigantic eartfi-paHan 
resembhng towers, pinnacles, buttresses, etc., have been formed 
in the way previously described. 

Many ravines have been formed by the slow retrocession of 
the waterfalls that occur in the beds of some rivers. Such has 
been the origin of the deep trench that stretches a distance ofijj 
seven miles from Queenstown to the Niagara Falls. This ravinttj 
has a breadth varying from 200 to 400 feet, with almost pep*J 
pendicular walls, which terminate suddenly in the escarpmentj 
or heights seen at Queenstown, where the falls are believed I 
have first been situated. On looking at the figure it will 1 

n that the falls take place from the edge of hard limestoT 
rocks, and that these rocks overlie beds of shaie, which is * 
much softer material. These soft shales are being continual^ 
crumbled away and removed by the spray that rises from t 
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pool at tlie foot. The projecting limestone thus undermined 
falls down at various intervals, and thus the position of the falls 
is continually retreating. 

It is even possihle to fonn some idea of the time taken to 
cut out the gorge. Recent inquiries have shown that the rate 
of retrocession is probably between four and five feet per 
annum, and if we divide the length of the gorge by four, we gel 
between 9000 and 10,000 years as the time during which it has 
been forming. 




the chief peaks coincide more or less with the aids of the ii:-un chains, 
several coses we find nearly parallel ranges separated bv a depression ai 
alley whose bend come difb w th the gene al direction of the mounlain 

Such a valleybe een w pa allel ranges s caUed a ini^ituArial Tia//0 
Thui the Rhone flow fom ourc n j,lacier of St, Golhard to Mat 

gnv n th 1 n nal e n h B tne« Alps on the north and 
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hclween which form a eel at fast to the ^f^i 
side of llie niountBin chain. LoneiJ"*9 
Vnlleys o.tc usually longer, have '^^'^^l^ 
and moie jjenile slreami Ihan irmsve'* | 
vnilcjs. 

2z%. AllaTinm and Birar TncBeM-'T 
When a rivet Iravcrses a mde vsllef \ 
may in tiincs of flood overflow ils bailiff' 
and the spteadingwiler, losing its vrfucit?- 
dv'posils on the tracts of land over whfc ' 
it extends, silt, mnd, sand, and giareJ 
mixed al times with twigs, leaves, and botie;^ 
The niatterwashed down and depoate;^-^ 
on the sides of the river in this waf »* 
called alliadum (Lat. lao, 1 wash). Alh*' 
vial soils are thus formed on the dislncC^' 
bordering a river, and the edge of ll*^^ 
alluvial plain is generally a( the levd c^* 
■ the highest floods. The height of 11*^ 
r plain IS al first increased by snccco''^j 
g floods, bat as the ri*er deepens its chan"^^ 
V the flood can no longer reach ils fi"^* 
£ height, pari of the old alluvium is c* 
a into, and a new flood-plain is formed ''^J 
g lower level. In this way the river val^Of 
■o comes to show a series of terraces fonll^ 
^ of alluvium. These terraces of mud, 51 
^ and gravel are often spoken of as r 
I lerraca. These alluvial ler 
-'= found complete on both si' 
5 the same place, as, owing to the serpentif 
•^ cnurse of many streams, the batiks »*^ 
J; often eroded on the concave ade, an'^ 
" flepoals made only on the convex lowe*' 
u hanks (Eiee Fig. Zo6). 
'■^ 229. Daltii Formatiaii,. — In the loi 
part of ihc course of a rivt 
of the stream has generally become 1 
much diminished that deposition of siq 
nient exceeds erosion. This takes plai 
in particular where the flow is diec*- 
by the sea or lake into which a r 
empties itself. Here a large part of d 
sand and mud is deposited, and vriiere d 
tides are small and the " 

this accumulates, so that ir ___ 

thus brought down rises above the ■ 
level. In this wavthe river slowly fill^ 
the bay or gulf into which it <&du^ 
itself, and a Iriangniat deposit of lowl 
alluvia! soil, called a delta, is ft 
It is so nained from ils resemblai 
'he Greek letter &, delta, 
waters laden with mud fir^l mel 
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limes long ]ia.s| ; and from this point, called the head of the delbi, it 
gradually widens, grciwin(; outwards and upwards year after year, h * 
made up of ttie successive layers of detritus brought down br the strcm ; 
and the shorter and more rapid the course of the river, the Uiser nd 
coarser is the sediment forming this detritus. In limes of flood, too, tk 
particles will be larger than at other times. The main stream usnidly spliC 
up into many branches, which traverse the accumulations brought dowl^ 
and these various channels form a regular network of slreams, which sMPt- 
times shift their directions, owing to some ijcing silted up and new oats 
being formed. Among the well-known deltas are those of the Ganges il^ 
Brahmaputra, the Mississippi, the Nile, the Rhine, the Rhone, and the 
Po. The Ganges has its source in a mountain stream issuing from a gl>de> 
in the Himalayas, al a height of 13,800 feet above the sea. During llw 
litst 300 miles of its course it falls 12,000 feet, and has almost the spwl ol 
a torrent ; but after this it flows more quietly for over 1700 miles, when il 
dischaiges iu waters by many branches into the Bay of Bengal. Dirii^ 
its couise it receives a vast multitude of tributaries, twelve of which M 
greater than the Rhine. It has been computed that the average dischoij 
■if water by this river exceeds 200,000 cubic feet per second, and diriiiE 
floods it is said to contain ,jg part of its weight of matter in sospeDsiiHi. 1) 
would thus cover with sediment an area of 2276 miles to a depth of out 
ei-ery year. The apex or head of the delta is 200 miles from the sn, 
' ■ ' ' ■■ - ea f 8000 squ miles. At Caleutla > 

h th d 1 d po9 t ( a depth of 4S1 fM 
n Th d po I was seen lo consist of sand, 
eget bl ma Th delta of the Gangts 

1 by th t 11 1 g n er Brahmapfltra, uid 
im d lias h wn Fig. 189. From the 
f h Gan{,es, th Ho<«ly River, to Ihe r 



and the whole d 
boring has bee m d h 
without reach g h bol 1 
clay, pebble-bed d som 
is joined by th d Ita f m 
the union of these two mrt 
mouth of Ihe mai b 







th Meg a 

f 210 miles, and the area ol ttie 

u dd lias nearlyequallolhatof 

1 I d I this delta the landneai 

h sea n ostly a swampy maish, 

ed w h a rich vegetation of 

m gr es pa-palms, etc. ; while 

bey d h margin of the land fol 

som d t there are numerous 

h I a d sand'banlis. As more 

dm I b uf^tdownlhemarshj 

su d bu d will rise higher and 

be m hab table, and the shoals 

and sand ba ks nill be changed 

n m hjf land forming a seaward 

t f he delta. 

Th qu y of sediment brought 

J w by ih Mississippi is even 

grea than that brought down by 

th Ganges. It has long ago filled 

up h b y nt which il first flowed, 

1 w nding out tongues of 

1 d th Gulf of Mexico, and 

ad n g at Ihe rate of about 300 

i d It ei d 12,000 square miles. 
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of which one-third is sea-marsh. The goosefoot-like head of this delta 
presents a striking contrast to those of the Ganges and the Nile. 

The Nile deftdlias the general typicat form of most deltas, and the head of 
the delta at Cairo is 85 miles from the coast (see a map of Lower Egypt), 
In times of flood, which happens during the rainy season in Abyssinia and 
the interior, the river is charged with sediment, but owing to the annual 
overflow the greater part of this sediment is deposited as a thin fertilizing 
layer in Lower Egypt, so that comparatively little is now carried out to sfa. 
Even that which is carried out is swept away by a Mediterranean current, 
so that there has been no extension of this old delta for over 2000 years. 

The Rhine delta forms the greater part of Holland. For a time this river 
was able to deposit its sediment near the mouth without the currents taking 
it away, but iiXsx advancing a certain distance the movements of the sea 
were strong enough to remove nearly all the sediment as fast as it was 
brought, and but little further growth takes place. The North Sea lias, 
nde«i, reclaimed from the Rhine delta the large space now occupied by 
he Zuyder Zee. The Po carries down in flood-times ^^ part by weight of 
olid matter, and has formed deposits that reach out into the sea for 21 
niles. It is now being increased at the rate of 300 feet a year. Venice, 
lavenna, and other towns stand on the delta formed by this river and the 
djoining streams. Wells sunk through the deposits at Venice show that 
ley are at least 566 feet thick. The Rhone forms a delta at its mouth 
'hich is rapidly increasing. Aries, where the river bifurcates, was 14 
dies from the sea in 400 B.C. It is now 30 miles distant. The Rhone 
Iso forms another delta, not in the sea, but in a lake through which it 
ows ; for rivers flowing through lakes deposit a fan-shaped mass of sedi- 
lent which forms a delta, the lake acting as a sieve to strain off the sus- 
ended particles travelling in the water. Thus the river Rhone enters 
le Lake of Geneva as a swift and turbid stream, but on leaving it at the 
tber end the waters are quite blue, clear, and transparent. An ancient 
.oman town, now called Port Vallais, and once situated at the water's 
ige, is at this time more than half a mile inland. Hence the intervening 
lluvial tract must have been deposited during the last 1800 years. 

Such a delta is called a laaistri?ie delta (Lat. lacus, a lake), 
^kes into which rivers flow are thus being contracted at their 
pper ends, and are slowly 
eing filled up by the sedi- 
lent which the river trans- 
ports. 

In the district occupied 
ly the delta the sand and 
lit are deposited most 
bundantly on the margins 
»f the river channels, and thus the banks are raised higher 
ban the general plain. The banks of the Po and other deltaic 
ivers in the lower parts of their course have been further raised 
.rtificially in order to preserve the country fiom ^oo^vcv^. ^vs* 




Fig. 191. — Stream running into a lake and 
forming a delta. 
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the river deposits on its bed, this may even rise till the level 
of the water is above that of the surrounding country. Should 
the river burst its banks great damage and destruction of 
property follow. Fig. 192 shows a section of a river in a 
delta, and is very different from that of the stream when 
flowing through the valley in the higher parts of its course. 




Fig. i92.--Section of river in a delta. 

Every river does not form a delta at its mouth even when 
it brings down plenty of sediment. Where the coast-line near 
the mouth is steep, where the sea is deep, and the velocity of 
the stream great, or where there are powerful tidal currents, no 
delta is formed. Thus the Thames forms no delta, although it 
brings down every year a large quantity of sediment. Much of 
this is deposited near the mouth, particularly during the rise of 
the tide, when the downward current of the stream is arrested. 
But as the tide flows out it assists the river current itself in 
sweeping away the previous deposit. The conflicting currents 
in the estuary or tidal part of a river often give rise to shoals 
and sand'ba/iks, the sediment being swept away in one part and 
gathered together in other parts. At times the ponding back of 
the waters by each rise of the tide in the mouth of a river causes 
the deposition of the sediment to take the form of a line of 
accumulated material across the course of the river, known as 
a bar, 

230. Springs. — As about one-third of the water that falls 
as rain sinks into the ground, it is necessary to inquire what 
becomes of this portion. Some kinds of rocks are said to be 
permeable, but other kinds are almost impermeable, and the 
water falling on these quickly runs off the surface unless they 
are traversed by fissures. Among permeable rocks may be 
mentioned gravel, loose sand, sandstone, and chalk ; whilst 
clay, granite, basalt, and slate are nearly impermeable. Even 
among those rocks which are pervious the quantity as well as 
*he rate at which the water passes l\iiou^,\s» n^\^ N^\\ahle.. In 
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■valleys where the strata are nearly all impermeable the rainfall 
runs off very quickly, and gives rise to floods in rainy weather, 
-while the rivers become dry in fine weather. Where there is a 
ikir proportion of permeable strata through which the water can 
pass, an almost constant supply is furnished to the rivers. For, 
however deep this water may sink, either through a porous rock 
or through the branching fissures of other rocks, it is almost 
wholly stopped at last by an impermeable stratum. It then 
finds its way along the junction of the permeable and imper- 
meable strata till it reaches an outlet at the surface in the form 
of a spring. Springs thus serve to drain the porous rocks that 
lie above them, and are always found at a lower level than the 
ground from which their supply of water is derived. They are 
met with in all parts of the world, in valleys, near the tops of 
hills, on the hill-sides, in caverns, and even under water. Some 




flow forth naturally, while others have been formed after 
artificial boring through the superficial strata. Where the 
water comes from a great depth it is warm, and as warm water 
can dissolve more mineral matter than cold water, such hot 
springs are always richer in dissolved salts than cold ones. 

131, BniflMe SprlngM.— In surface springs the water simply falls down 
through ihe rocks by the action of gravity, and after going through its 
underground course coraes out at the surface in some depresaon at the 
junction of a porous and impervious layer (see Fig. 193, A and Bj. The 
point at which the water flows out is often determined by the inclination or 
dif of the strata, the amount of dip being measured by the angle which the 
surface of the bed makes with a horiionlal line. It is ei-ident that, as the 
water passes through the porous rocks above, it will sink until it reaches 
the impermeable rocks, and then flow along in the direction of the dip or 
inclination until the strata come to light in a valley or the side of a hill. 
Hence such surface springs are also called rf'^ springs \=*e t Va K^TO^.^^- 
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Of course, the upper pervious layer will only hold a certain amount of 
water, and when it becomes saturated to the top the water will run off at 
the surface. 

232. Deep-seated Springs. — In deep-seated springs the water has sunk 
through the joints and crevices which are found in most rocks to a con- 
siderable depth. Then, not being able to get any lower, the pressure of 
the water behind and above forces it up through some fracture or fissure 
opening upwards till it reaches the surface. These springs may be found 
either in a valley, or at a considerable height on a hill. They are fed by 
the distant strata, and the water having passed through the cracks and 
fissures of its underground course comes to the surface by pressure. Thus 
in Fig. 193 the water that passes through the crevices of the rocks at the 
higher part C may pass down to a great depth ; but when these rocks 
become full the water is forced up at the lower point s. Such a deep-seated 
spring may also rise at the junction of a water-bearing rock with a compact 
impervious rock. 

233. Artesian Wells. — An important class of artificial 
springs or wells is known as Artesian Wells, Where bent 
pervious beds of rock lie between two bent impervious beds, so 
as to make a basin-shaped depression, lower in the middle than 
at the edges, the rain which sinks into the pervious rock where 
it reaches the surface will begin to gather in the central part of 
the porous rock as in a reservoir. If a hole be now bored in 
the hollow of the upper impervious bed till it reaches the water- 
bearing stratum, the water will well out at the top. The section 




Fig. 194. — fl, artesian well ; ^, b, impermeable strata ; c, c, porous stratum ; 

d^ (i, collecting surfaces. 

shown in Fig. 194 illustrates the arrangement of strata necessary 
to produce such a well. The water thus obtained may have 
fallen a distance of many miles several months previously, and 
if the gathering-ground be high the issue at the well may be 
forced by the pressure of the water behind to a considerable 
height. London and Paris are both situated in such basin-like 
depressions. Some of the water in London is obtained by 
boring through the upper layer of what is called London clay 
till the Tertiary sand or chalk is reached. When such water- 
bearing strata are not tapped artificially the water will at last 
overflow as a natural spring. It has been calculated that the 
water which falls on the diaW \v\\\^ m^ei\.lo\e^"^\\^\ak^'3» ^bout 
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sixteen months to travel to its outlet in the springs that feed the 
river Lea. 

334. Thermal and Mineral Spring*B.~Springs of heated 
water are known as thermal springs. Springs which hold an 
unusual quantity of mineral matter in solution are called 
mineral springs. Ordinary spring water contains from 60 to 
500 parts of mineral matter in 1,000,000. As thermal springs 
usually contain dissolved in them mineral substances not held 
in solution by springs of cold water, they are generally mineral 
springs also. The temperature of such springs depends on the 
depth from which the waters rise. There is a boring near 
Berlin to a depth of 4172 feet, and the water which rises has 
a temperature of no" F. As several natural springs have 
a much higher temperature, we may assume that they rise 
from a still greater depth. Thus the waters at Carlsbad 
l>avea temperature of 150° F, Mineral springs are of several 
kinds:— 

(i) Those having in solution an oxide of iron and possessing an inky 
taste are known asfarttginous or chalybiali springs . 

(l) Calearmus springs, which aie abundant in limestone and chalk 
disiriels, are those which have dissolved much carbonate of lime (see par. 
»37l. 

mon salt in solution. 




t Springs. — It is nol difficult to see how 
a spring of water may occur in the bed of a rive 
eath ihe surface of the sea. Submarine spiinga o! he^ ■» 
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on several p^rls of the Mu-diienaneao coast. Where llie coasl is hJghMl 
ihe rocks are fissured in such a way that the orifice of escape is benealh fl 
sea, ihe pressure of the water at Ihe higher levels may be so great isjl 
drive om the fre^h water into the sea bed Owing to its lig' 
gravity, as well as to the force of election, Ihe water of such a spring n 
to the surface |see Fig 195) 

InMrmittant Springs S iiic springs are mel with whos. 
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Thephenorae 
understood o 
to Fig 196 Here il 

lee a subterranean ca 
11 high may have a 
ilher by the solvent jc 

nseqneocE of some hi 
I tilt distnrbance It 
fed by a number of fis 
suies in the overlying . 
ruck, and the channel o' 
escape is seen to cnrW 
upwards Aslongasth^ 
Fig ,06 -IntcimiUHii .ct.oE underground reserioir ■- 

^ filled to the height of tt» = 

bend hy which the water escapes, the spring seen at the foot of the ro*:^* 
continues to flow ; but when a time of drought comes the water in tJ*' 
reservoir is drained off by siphon action, and the flow ceases. 

237. LsndiliiM. — It occasionally happens thai large masses of roc;*' 
slide down a hill or mounlaiu into a valley, or on to a sea-coast. In sue:'' 
cases the strata are usually inclined towards the direction of the fallin.^ 
mass. This slips down because the action of the Dudeiground water \a^ 
removed or rendered soft and slippery the supporting stratnm, and hence the 
overlying portion slides forward and tumbles down. Such calamities oftef 
happen after a rainy season in mountainous districts where porous beds, 
such as sandstone or conglomerate, rest on sloping beds of impervious clay. 
The great fall from the Rossberg mountain in Switzerland on September 3, 
1806, was brought about owing to the support of some upper beds being 
removed after a long period of rain. An immense mass of rock slipped 
down into the plain of Goldau, destroyed two villages, and killed Soo 
persons. A large landslip look place at Axmouth, on the Dorsetshire 
coast, in 1S39. This was caused by the springs that issue from the face of 
the cliffe gradually removing the support of the upper part of the cli^ so 
that the superincumbent mass fell forward towards the sea. 

138. 0«7Mn. — Geysers are hot springs which are chiefly found in vol- 
canic districts, and which shoot up columns of water at varioas intervalh^ 
These intermittent jets sometimes rise to a height of two hundred G 
The Yellowstone Park in Ihe Rocky Mountains is the 
geyser region in the world. The great Beehive Gev 
column once a day, while others play almost evi 
another well-known geyser r^on. All the geyser w. 
a conwderabie quantity of silica. T\ie t.\'^\\"j \\«aVi'i 
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d other vulcanic rocks, and bmoming slighll; Blknline irilh the ' 
1 polaih these conlain, it b enabled (□ forni a mIicious solution. 
ilea, lakea op is deposited again ruund the mouth of the orifice. 
i plants termed atee are known to live in the hot water, and to aid 
iwing down the sAica from solution to form the sinter deposits (par. 

e cause of the periodical eruptions is prohalily to be found in the 
il increase of heat with the depth of the tube. In the middle atid 
parts the temperatuie is far above the boiling- point (2ta° F,) at the 
" It at last the lower portion lires to a position where 




^lerature is abo^e the boilmg point at the preisuri it Ihcru sustains, 
len, flashing into steam, it hurls the column above into the ait. After 
g for a few minutes the witter falls back inio the basio, and remains 



39. Glaoiers.^ — The snow which falls above the snow-line 
I disappears through evaporation from iw sra^a.ce.,^w4ijax.s!i:i 




ice forms at tliu* upper cup-shaped end of a mountain valh 
The beds of snow accumulated by each winter's fall form larf 
of irregular thickness, being usually separated by a dirt-lfl 
consisting of dust and fine grit that has been blown o 
surface in summer. When a 'sufficient depth of such snifl 
derived ice has collected, the lower portions are squeezed 
and, impelled by gravity and the ^Te=,siiife \ifeV,\\\i, w^\-i\. d 
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the valley slope as a rirtr of ue, or glacier. This compacted 
parent mass of snow-ice is called lUvi, or fim, and it only 
gathers where there is a suitable cup-shaped expansion at the 
head of a mountain valley that reaches up to the snow-fields. 
On conical mountains with very steep sides the snow does not 
gather, but soon falls down to the foot, where it is melted. 
Hence a glacier may be described as a stream of ice formed 
by the consolidation through pressure of mountain snow. From 
the sides of steep mountains masses of snow sometimes slide 
down suddenly, and, accumulating as they descend, cause great 
destruction in the valleys below. Such falling masses are 
called avalattehcs. 

240. MettOB tmd BIm of OlBdail. — A glacier fills up 'Va valley to a 
certain height, and accommodates itself (o the various windings. Il moves 
ilowly down, being pushed on from above, pant; by sliding and partly by 
ijieldiog in the mass itself. Professor Tyndall attributes this yielding to 
CDOtiaiull fracture and regelation in the mass, but Forbes maintained Ihat 
ice behaves like a very viscous fluid, the glacier being a plastic mass with 
tenacity sufficient 10 mould itself upon the obstacles which it encounters, 
ocept where the forces are so violent as to produce fissures. As mountain 
nllejn often lead into one another, severs! glaciers may unite in a single 




i-alley to form one la^e trunk glacier The rate at which a ^lader mov^ 

varies with the season and slope, the motion being less in winter than in 

iummet. The moUun, too, is greater at the centre than at the side, greater 

in its upper than in its lower surface In this respect it exactly resembles 

the flow of a liver. The mouoh has 

tieen provtd by driving a straight r 

jf stakes across a glacier, and observing 

these in the following year They 

were all found to have moved down 

but those nearest the middle had moi ed Fig sdo— CroatiectioD ofattacia'. 

farthest, and the stakes thus presented 

theformof acurve(Flg. 201). Some^laciers, where flieslope issligbl, only 

move three or four inches a day ; in other cases a rate of from three to four feet 
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a day has been observed. Greenland glacieis have a still greater rate of 
{par. 206). The varying rate uf the motion of the ice in different parts of ibe 
glacier, and the irregularities of its bed, cause strains in the ice, by '' ' 
fissures or (revaisa are produced. Some of these crevasses are of iu 
size, especially where there is a sudden descent in the bed of the glaci< 
the ice falls over the summit of a slope. Hence the surface of a glada 
Is seldom even, but has the appearance of broken and irregular blocks a> 
fnsedly heaped Icgelher. A Swiss Glacier varies in length from j to 1 
miles, in breadth from ^ to 3 miles, and in depth from 500 to 1,000 fee 
The huge Baltoro Glacier, fed by the n^^ of the Korakoram Mountain, E 
36 miles long. But even this is exceeded by the Arctic glaciers which cova 
Greenland, and which give origin to icebergs as already explained. Tbe 
Norwegian glaciers are mostly Sorter than fiie larger Swiss' glaciers As 
the glacier is pushed down the valley it is constantly being lessened by 
evaporation and liquefaction, but the pressure of the mass behind ustiill; 
causes the compact ice to descend ImIow the snow line sometimi ' 
distance of 5000 feel. It ends as a broken ci ff of ice with an aj 
from which flows a stream of muddy water During periods when the 
snowfall on the height is less than usual or when the summer heat is 
unusually great, the fool of the glacier retreats Mcst of the Swiss ghraos . 
are thus falling back somewhat, and this seen s to point to some change of 
climate. 




241. Moiaines. — The sides of the steep rocky valleys 
through which the glacier descends are constantly being acted 
upon by the weather, and angular fragments of rock frequently 
fall on the sides of the glaciers. These form what are called 
the lateral 01 side moraines. 

\Vhen two glaciers unite to form one stream, two of the 
lateral moraines unite and descend along the centre, forming 
what is called a medial or central moraitie (see Fig. 202). Both 
the lateral and medial moraines are transported along the 
surface of the glacier to wVvete \i. ieTm\tw,\s.s, mi&. ■fes.-i^ ^iia 
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mass of stones and rubbish is discharged, forming in front of 
the glacier what is called a terminal moraine. In this way 
bundreds of tons of rocks, some of which have been borne on 
tiie back of the glacier for many miles, are gathered together. 
The surface of the glacier is constantly decreasing by evapora- 
tion and the sun's heat, and thus in summer streams of water 
pour into the crevasses, and flow along beneath the surface till 
they reach the foot. In some parts a block of stone prevents 
the melting of the ice beneath it, so that there a column of ice 
forms having a stone cap. This is known as a glacier table, 

242. Erosion of Books by Glaoiers. — Not only does the glacier carry 
down numerous rock -masses on its surface, but others, called the moraine 
profonde^ are pushed along beneath the glacier, finally forming part of the 
terminal moraine. Many of these have fallen from the surface into 
crevasses at the sides or in the middle of the glacier. On emerging at the 
end they show an appearance very different from the angular fragments that 
are deposited from the lateral and medial moraines. While beneath the 
surface and held in by ice they have been subjected to great friction on 
the bottom or sides of the rocky glacier -bed. AH their corners and pro- 
jections are worn off, and their surfaces have a smooth and polished appear- 
ance. They have been ground against the underlying rocks, and have in 
their turn grooved and scratched the rocks over which they have passed, 
the marks of this scratching being known as stria (Fig. 208). In this 
polishing and marking of the rocks the fine sand and silt resulting from 
the wear acts like emery powder in polishing the exposed surfaces. On 
the bed of the glacier are found smooth rounded rocks, known from their 
appearance as roches moutofinies (sheep-rocks). The dome-shaped roches 
moutofinies have usually a smooth and rough side, the smooth slope being 
in the direction from which the ice travels ; while other roches moutonnies 
are rounded, striated, and polished on all sides. Such roches moutonnks 
are to be seen when the foot of a glacier retreats during a hot season, or 
they may be found exposed on what was once the bed of an ancient glacier. 

In the bed of a glacier, hollow rounded cavities called moulins, or 
glacier-mills, are drilled out where a stream of water, derived from the 
melted ice of the upper surface, descends through a crevasse. Such little 
rivulets frequently form and fall down with a loud roar. As the supply of 
water is cut off by a fresh crack a new moulin is formed . Some of these 
streams scoop out in the solid rock a moulin many feet deep. 

243. Glacier Waters. — The turbid water issuing from the 
cavity at the foot of a glacier has been partly derived from 
the melting that has taken place all along the surface, partly 
from the melting at the bottom of the bed due to friction, 
and partly, it may be, from springs. It has always a peculiar 
milky appearance, due to the light grey sediment in suspension. 
The impalpable powder that forms this sediment is one of the 
products of the enormous grinding that g^oe^ oxv Mxv^<evwea.Sici. 
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the ice-mass, and its fineness keeps it from falling down unfl 
the river has reached the lower and quieter part of its coune. 
Some of the sediment of the Rhine Glacier may be found de- 
posited on the flats of Holland, When deposited this all 
forms a kind of bluish-grey loam or clay. Rivers which lake 
their rise in glaciers are always fuller and more turbulral 
towards the end of summer than at other limes, as then ihe 
greatest amount of ice is melted. In winter the flow from the 
foot of the glacier is at its minimum. 

244 Ancirat fflaeiar*— As the rocks over which glaciers pass are so 
dislinclly marked, and js iht iranhponed malerial is so great, it is plain 



I 



that any old glaciers thai haTe disappeared will have left marks and relio 
that may be easily reei^nised. Polished rocks and mataines of forratt 
glaciers can be seen in many parts of the lower Swiss valleys, and in sevcml 
countries of Europe, Asia, and America, where no glaciers are now found. 
Moraine matter, striated and planed rocks, may even be foond in the vallejs 
of Snowdon and Cumberland, and the morainic matter from old British 

B' cieis is scattered over rnany parts of our country, and is t 
lilder Clay. Lone before history begins the valleys of Britaj 
with glaciers, thus lowing that the climate of onr country wi 
different. Rounded sheeprocks {rorhes moutannits) may be easily foB 
in the Lake district and various parts of Scotland. The former enor 
extent of glaciers is also proved % the numerous transported blocks. ' 
huge siee, their angular comers, and their difference from the rod_. 
which Ihey are found, all afford evidence that Ihey have been carried £ 
their present position by ice. These detached masses were left by tl 
on the surface of other rocks, often on the snmmit or edges, and are k 
as^miMMiicks. They are well seen in ihs I'asa of Llanberis, on the.^ 




I 



m. 



,_ . . -This word ninsl not be confounded wilh glaciers. 

GUcierea are ice-caTenw, at caves full of ice. TTictt occur unconnected 
with any glaciers, and are found in certain diatricia where a 
air enters a hollow cavity, and where ice is formed in winter which i< 
melted by the warmth of *ummer, thongb the temperature of the cave 




Ihen be above freezing- poinl, 
in Hungary ( others are fii 
various parts of the Al|>s, ; 

346. 0eneTaI Results of 
Sesndation. — The general 
tendency of the various de- 
nuding agents is to crumble 
away rocks and to carry the 
diiris from higher to lower 
levels. In this way lakes are filled up and disappear, the se; 
bottom is covered with layers of sediment, awd n.\ate,T\al \ 




-Dykt of igne 
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thus accumulated that will afterwards be consolidated into 
rocks. But in doing so the various denuding agents act 
unequally. In one place the land is eroded or eaten away 
at a comparatively great rate; in another place some of 
the denuding agents are absent, or their power is checked 
by the hardness of the rock, and little waste goes on. Various 
inequalities of outline are thus produced on the surface of 
the earth. Table-lands are carved out into valleys and 
hills, ravines are deepened and widened, and mountains 
are rendered more rugged and precipitous. Some idea of 
the tremendous amount of waste and the vast periods of 
time may be formed when it is pointed out that nearly the 
whole of the present scenery of Scotland, its mountains and 
glens, its uplands and lowlands, are mainly the result of the 
denuding tools that have sculptured its present surface. The 
level of the basin of the Ganges is being lowered at the rate 
of one foot in 2400 years, while in the case of the Po the rate 
is one foot in 730 years. Professor Geikie calculates that the 
rate of denudation in the British Isles is one inch in 800 years, 
and that it would require 5,500,000 years before the land was 
reduced to the level of the sea. But while this crumbling of 
the rocks and dispersion and deposition of the material removed 
have been going on, other changes have been occurring which 
tend to counteract the levelling produced by denudation. For 
though the land is slowly sinking in some areas, upheaval is 
taking place over large tracts; and volcanic activity, at one 
time much greater than now, frequently throws up immense 
quantities of matter in floods of lava or showers of ashes. 
There is thus a constant struggle between the two opposing 
forces, denudation and upheaval. 

247. Representation of the Surface of the Earth on Maps. 
— For a considerable period officials of our Government have 
been engaged in making a National Survey of the United 
Kingdom, and the results of their labours are embodied from 
time to time in reports and maps. These maps are on various 
scales.^ The General Map of the kingdom is published in 

' A catalogue of the various maps and plans published by the Ordnance 
Survey may be obtained through a bookseller. 
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sheets, and is on the scale of one inch to the mile ; that is, it 
is 33 3go of the natural scale, there being 63,360 inches in a 
mile : in other words, one inch in length represents a distance 
of one mile, and one square inch represents one square mile. 
The county maps, which may also be obtained in suitable 
sheets, are on the scale of six inches to the mile, or y o.seo ^^ 
the natural scale. Parish maps and plans of towns are on a 
stijl larger scale. Besides showing the rivers, canals, railways, 
bridges, turnpike roads, etc., most of these maps show reliefs 
that is, the undulations or surface elevations of the country, 
either by means of contour lifies or by kachures, A contour line is 
a line passing through all places which are at the same height above 
the sea-level The sea margin at a certain state of tide is taken 
as the datum level, and may be regarded as the contour line of 
no elevation. Imagine a mountainous island, and suppose the 
water to rise a certain height, say 50 feet. A new water-level 
would be formed "encroaching more on the land than the 
former; encroaching most at places where the beach has the 
gentlest slope, not encroaching at all on a perpendicular cliff, 
and thrust out (seawards) from an overhanging cliff." We 
should thus obtain a new contour line of 50 feet elevation. By 
supposing a gradual rise of the sea we should obtain a series of 
curved contour lines which would finally close in over the 
highest peak. The engineers of the survey obtain their levels 
for these contours, or " lines of equal altitude," by means of 
surveying, and do not require the imaginary floods which we 
have supposed. Contour lines may be drawn at any intervals, 
but those generally chosen are intervals of 50 or 100 feet of 
additional elevation above the sea-level. Lieut.-Colonel T. P. 
White, R.E., the executive officer of the survey, states in 
his little book entitled " The Ordnance Survey of the United 
Kingdom " ^ — 

"These contours are given on our one-inch map to the 
highest altitudes, and, excepting for some of the uncultivated 
and mountainous tracts of Scotland, also on the six-inch maps, 
up to 1000 feet, but not (save in a very few special cases) on 
any of the other scales. The procedure of the survey has, 

* Blackwood and ^otis. \>5>'ife. 
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however, varied in this matter. In Lancashite the contours 
■were shown on the six-inch map as close as 25 feet (vertical) 
apart, both in the high and low ground, and at the same interval 
in Yorkshire, up to the limit of izoo feet : above that limit the 
Yorkshire contours were given at every 50 feet of elevation. 
The contours are of the greatest value to engineers and others 
for laying out railways, roads, canals, water-leads, drainage, 
etc., and for constructing ground-sections to illustrate a par- 



ticular line of country. 'They also form an admirable basis 
for hill-sketching, and for correctly expressing to the eye the 
surface of a country.' " 

Where the ground has a gentle slope the contours spread 
out, and where it is steep they come close together. The 
shortest line drawn to the nearest contour line will give the line 
of steepest slope, or the stream-line, as it is called; and the 
gradienlt or amount of rise in a horizontal foot, is inversely as 
the distance in that direction between successive cotvtQvi.t Uae.^, 
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Knowing their distance apart we can easily tell by means <rf 
these contours the height of any particular part above or below 
another, and can also picture to ourselves the slope of the 
ground. Figures are often attached to the dotted contour 
lines on the maps of the Ordnance survey. If we had a hill 
shaped like a right cone, there would be uniform steepness 
throughout, and the concentric circles representing the contour 
lines would be at equal distances. In a hemispherical hill the 
lines would be close together at the boundary of the hill, and 
would spread out greatly near the top. The reader may make 
the water-level experiment with a good-sized round orange, 
half of w^hich may be placed in a flat-bottomed dish, and water 
poured in to successive equal vertical heights. The annexed 
figure shows the contour lines round a hill at successive 
intervals of loo feet. The hill, however, can only be shown 
in section, but the inequalities of slope on the sides not seen 
may be judged of from the shape of the dilBferent contours. 

The other method employed to represent the surface of the 
ground is by what are termed hachures, Hachures are shading 
lines, and these lines are made thicker and closer the steeper 
the ground is. This shading of the hill-features on the one-inck 
maps is executed on the principle " that the eye, in looking 
at the map, should be drawn at once to the highest summits 
by the emphasising of the shading there, and be able to dis- 
tinguish the intermediate heights down to the lowest ground by 
the relative strength of the shade. Another mode of showing 
the relief of a district is by giving ideal sections across various 
parts. The map annexed shows the contour lines and hachures 
of a part of the Thirlmere Valley, in Westmoreland, and two 
sections of the valley are added. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

248. Magnets. — In Scandinavia and America an iron ore 
having a composition represented by the formula Fe304 is found, 
and from it iron of excellent quality is obtained. This ore 
in its natural state possesses the peculiar property of attracting 
to it and supporting iron and some other substances, and when 
suspended so that it can turn freely it always sets itself in a 
nearly north and south line. It is often called magnetic oxide 
of iron, or the lodestone (A.S. Icedan^ to lead). Magnetic iron 
ore was first found in Magnesia in Asia Minor, and was called by 
the Greeks fnagfies, whence our word " magnet." Magnets are 
substances that possess the property of attracting iron, and 
magnetisin is the name given to this attractive power. The ore 
itself, being a natural product, is called a natural magnet. When 
a bar or needle of steel is rubbed by a piece of magnetic ore 
it also acquires the attractive property of the ore, and such a 
bar is called an artificial magnet, 

Expei'inient 104.— Obtain a piece of lodestone. Notice that it is a 

hard, blackish, stone-like body of irregular 
shape. Dip it into iron filings. On with- 
drawing it note that filings are held to it, 
but that the attractive force of the stone is 
not evenly distributed, since the filings cling 

^ ^ , . , ^,. in tufts to certain parts. If carefully sus- 

riG. 210. — Loadstone with filings ^„„j„j ,„;fi, « »,;«^1 ^c .,«,., r.:n :* :ii ^^^ 

attached. pended With a piece ot raw silk, it will set 

itself nearly north and south. 

Natural magnets, however, are not as convenient for ex- 
periments as artificial ones, and we will, therefore, show how 
the properties of the latter may be examined, and afterwards 
learn how one may be made. Artificial magnets are made of 
hard stttl that has been rubbed \i\lb a lodestoue^ or with 
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'-'bother artificial magnet, or which have been magnetized 
electrically. 

249. Poles and Neutral Line of a Magnet. — A convenient 
form of artificial magnet to make experiments with is a mag- 
netized steel bar. On dipping such a bar magnet into iron 
fillings we again notice that the attractive force is not evenly 
distributed. Tufts of filings cling to the end of the bar, and 
the number of attracted filings diminishes towards the middle, 



imoi. , 




"•'■-"■'- -■' 




Fig. 211. 

where none are found. That part of the bar where there is no 
visible attractive force is called the eqtmtor or neutral lim, and 
the points near the ends of the bar, where the force of attraction 
^s greatest, are called the poles. The poles, therefore, are the 
two points about which the magnetic force of a magnet is 
the most intense. The line joining these points is called 
the magnetic axis of the magnet. 

A bar of steel may be bent into a curve like a horseshoe, 
tJ^e poles still remaining near the end, and the neutral line 
being still in the middle. Every magnet has two poles and 
a neutral line. There is no isolated pole, for if a magnet is 
broken in two, each part will be found to be a complete magnet 
with its two poles and its neutral 
line. In fact, it is believed that 
every molecule of a magnet is a 
complete magnet each with its 
north and south pole. 

250. Magnetic Needles. — A 
magnetized steel bar freely sus- 
pended at its centre, or freely 
balanced on a pivot at its centre, 
is called a magnetic needle. Such 
a bar is generally a light strip of 
steel shaped as in the figure, AB. 
When supported so that it can tu 
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sets itseif so as to point with one end towards the north and 
the other towards the south. If the needle be turned in another 
direction, it always comes back to this position when free ( 
move. This may be further shown by placing a light magneli 
needle on a flat cork floating in water, for such a floalinj 
needle sets itself north and south. The end which points 
towards the north is called the North Pole of the magnet, 
the " north-seeking pole ; " the end which points towards the 
south is called the South Pole, or the " south-seeking pole."^ 
The north end of a magnet is often stamped with the letter K, 
or coloured. 

251, Magnetic Attraction and Repulflion.— When we place 
the poles of a mafpiet one after the other in iron filings they 



"\ 




appear to have similar properties, as each attracts the filings 
equally well. But this is not the case, for if we present each 
of the poles of the bar magnet in turn to one of the poles of a 
magnetic needle, they affect the latter differently. If 
the north pole of the bar magnet near the north pole ( 
magnetic needle the latter is repelled ; while, if we place 
north pole near the south pole, the latter is attracted, 
similar experiment by presenting the south pole of the h 
magnet to the poles of the needle gives a similar result, I 
is — Hke poles repel and vnlike poles attract one another. 
ia jenerally called the first law o^ TOagtifeti^m. tl^uce wi 
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at while each magnet has two poles alike in their power of 
tiacting iron, yet they differ in their action on the poles of 
nother magnet. This law may , , 

dso be proved by placing the mag- I 

net needle over the neutral line of [ \ i 

a bar magnet, when the poles of I** §J 

Ihe needle eventually come to rest ^"^ "^' 

over the opposite poles of the bar magnet, because the similar 

poles repel one another and the dissimilar poles attract. 

The student who has not got a magnetic needle may easily 

inake one for himself, and verify some of the above fects by 

the following experiments :— 



£,iffrinunt loj. — Take an ordinary kniuing-needle, and laying 



■" the bench, 



thisw 



ttlhesa 



witbo 
eend. In 




"s way ihe needle will become 
?l?enedzed. Dip it into iron 
"ings to show where the poles 
'^ the magnetized knitting- 
"=edle are approximately situ- 
^^. To determine which is 
J".^ N. pole, make a paper 
J ^P by doubling a short 
f^'p of paper and fastening 
■*>e free end by a thread of 
■^tMristed sillt, the other end 
■*' the thread being attached 
|5' some support as in the 
■'^re. Place the needle in 
•he stirrup, and let il come to 
'rat. Mark in some way, i.g. 
yith a (ile, that end which sets 
lUelf pointing north. In a similar way, magneti 
of another knitting-needle. Bring the poles of the second needle 
to the poles of the suspended needle, and observe the effect) 
the attraction between two unlike poles or the repulsion between 
poles is mutual may be proved by suspending both needles, and bringinj 
their north or their south poles l<^elher. Notice that the two poles repel 
each other. Now put opposite poles together, when it will be found that 
both are attracted to each other. As a rule, only one magnet is free to 
move, and hence this mutual action is not seen. By bringing a piece of 
iron to the needle it can be shown that not only does a magnet attract iron, 






ike 



The strength of a magnef s attractive power is greatest at 
each end, and diminishes rapidly as we move towards its middle 
point, where it is nil. 
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Expenmeftt io6. — Hang a nail of soft iron M on to the hook of a spring 
balance. Lay a bar magnet NS on the table, and allow the nail head to 

rest on the bar magnet at different places in turn, 
beginning at one of the poles and gradually 
approaching the other. At each place slowly 
pull the spring balance away from the magnet, 
and notice the pull it registers when the attrac- 
tion of the magnet for the iron nail is over- 
come, and the nail leaves the magnet. You will 
find that the force grows rapidly less as the nail 
approaches the middle of the magnet where the 
force required to detach the nail is practically 
nothing. 




Fig. 2i6. 



It is clear, also, that if the unlike 
poles of two magnets of equal strength 
be brought together, the magnetism of these two poles wil^ 
be neutralized, and iron would be unaffected at their meeting- 
point. 

252. The Magnetic Field of a Magnet. — We have already 
seen that a magnet can attract iron or affect another magnet, 
even when the two are at some distance apart. If, howev^^j 
the distance between them is gradually increased, the magnet:' s 
power of attraction and repulsion becomes rapidly less and lesS; 
until it ceases to be affected. Every magnet has, therefore, ^ 
certain space surrounding it in all directions in which it can 
exert its influence. This region is known as the Magnetic 
Field of that magnet. The magnetic field of a magnet is^ there- 
fore^ t/ie space surrounding it on ail sides through which if 
exerts its magnetic power, A magnetic field, and its lines o( 
force, may be examined in an easy way by means of iron filings. 
In a magnetic field forces are at work which. tend to move 
the poles of any small magnets' that may be in the field along 
certain lines called lines of force, 

Experimefit 107. — Place a bar magnet on a table, and support a large 
piece of paper or cardboard just above the magnet. Over the paper loosely 
and evenly sprinkle fine iron filings through a piece of muslin, and then 
gently tap the paper with a lead pencil. Notice that the magnet exerts its 
influence even through the paper or cardboard, and that the filings are 
setting themselves in definite curves as shown in Fig. 217. These curves 
indicate the lines of force of the magnet, and therefore the direction in which 
a small compass needle would set itself at any particular point of the field. 
In fact, these lines of force can be obtained in this way by following up the 
direction in which a compass needle sets itself when placed at any point in 
the field. If a circle be drawn on l\ie s\vee\. o^ ^ac^et ow >n\\\c1v the filings 
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*ie to be sprinkled, having in cenlre >1 the centre or the magnet, Euid a 
dUmeler somewhat greatei than the length of the magnet, the direction of 
ll* lines of foice at a number of points on the circle as indicated by the 
fiht^ may be mailted. Now take a very small compass needle, such as is 




^■^ attached lo a watch-guard, and move it in a circle round (he large 

■"^Tiet. Observe and mark the position the small needle takes in different 

P'^'^^s, and notice that these lines coincide with the lines of iron filings at 

"^^ places. The iron filings are, in fael, iheniselves short temporary 

"^^lenets. 

353. Ua^etic Induction. — If a pole of a magnet is brought 
nsa.r a short bar of soft iron, the iron is attracted and drawn 
f* the bar. The magnet may then be made to lift the iron 
iJ^r, and on bringing another short bar near the lower end of 



the first ttb, this second piece is also attracted, and may be 
lifted. With a strong magnet, two or three pieces more may 
be lifted. This experiment shows that the bar magnet first used 
converts the small iron bar ah into a magnet by its influence, 
its end being, of course, of opposite polarity to the pole which 
it touches of the large magnet. 
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The production of a magnet by the influence of anollp'"'^^^^ 
magnet is called magnetization by induction. Each of i 
little bars is made a magnet by induction ; but they are (■ 
magnets as long as they are under the influence of i 
magnetized bar. When the permanent magnet is withdnw 
the induced magnetism of the soft-iron bar ceases, the soi 
bars fall apart, and retain no magnetic power. If the « 
periment be tried with similar small bars of steel, it will llp^ 
found that only two small bars can be held by the permaneAes, 
magnet that held the five bars of soft iron, but if the uppafr- 
piece be now gently detached from the magnet the loiaP^^* 
will still cling to it, and if the two pieces be separately testeJW^ 
by bringing them in turn to the poles of a magnetic needte,!^ § 
each will be found to be a magnet. l*^*- 

We therefore see that iron is more readily magnetized tbaal^^^ 
steel, but that steel, when it is magnetized, retains its magneticM^ 
properties better than iron. Magnetic needles and otherB^ 
permanent magnets are always made of hard steel. ■ 

254. Difference between Magnets and Magnetic 8n1)-l 
stances. — A magnet is a body which possesses the property I 
of attracting iron and steel, and of setting itself under the I 
action of the earth in a definite direction when freely suspended. I 
Magnetic substances are substances which are attracted by a I 
magnet. Iron and steel are the chief magnetic substances. I 
Nickel and cobalt are also magnetic, but in a much less I 
degree. All the other metals are practically non-magnetic I 
A magnetic substance has no poles like a magnet, and all parts ] 
of it are attracted equally by either pole of a magnet. To 
ascertain whether a needle or a short bar of steel is a magnet 
or not, perform the following experiment : — 

Experimmt 108. — Take a mounted magnetic needle (Fig. 213), and 
present one end of the needle or bar to be tested in turn to the two poles 
of the magnetic needle. If the bar or needle has been magnetized, there 
will be attraction between it and one pole of the mounted needle, and 
repulsion between it and the other pole. If it is not a magnet there will 
be attraction between it and both ends of the mounted needle. 

255. Magnetic Meridian — Declination. — A magnetic 
needle, when supported on a vertical pivot, or floated on water. 
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found to set itself in a definite direction. In this country 

i direction it takes is nearly north and south, but in other 

Its of the world the direction is different. In all cases, 

ivever, the needle points to a certain place on the earth 

the magnetic norths and a vertical plane passing through 

needle and the magnetic north is called the magnetic 

'idian. The geographical meridian of a place is the vertical 

ine passing through that place and the two geographical 

•les, and is usually indicated on the surface of a globe by a 

le. The angle at any place which the direction of the needle 

^^*^skes with the geographical meridian, i,e, the 

kgle between the magnetic meridian and 

e geographical meridian, is called the mag- 

^^iic declifiation, or, in navigation, the Varia- 

X)n of the Compass (Fig. 219). As just re- 

^^*>arked, the magnetic declination varies from 

l^lace to place. At present it is about 16° 45' 

"W. at London, 18° 30' W. at Plymouth, 

V^ W. at New York, 20° E. at Vancouver. 

X^ines drawn on maps passing through those 

l^laces on the earth's surface at which the 

<ieclination is the same are called isogenic lines 

(Gk. isos^ equal ; gonia, an angle). There 

are two lines of no declination where the 

needle points to the true north as may be 

seen on the map (p. 307). 

256. Magnetic Inclination or Dip.— When a steel needle 
has been accurately balanced at its centre of gravity, so as 
to remain quite horizontal before being magnetized, it is 
found after magnetization to lose its horizontal position, 
and to dip downwards with its north pole. To show this 
tendency, we must suspend the needle on a horizontal axis, 
so that it can move in the magnetic meridian in a vertical 
plane. An accurately balanced needle suspended on a hori- 
zontal axis is called a " dipping-needle," and when placed 
in the magnetic meridian, the angle which the needle makes 
with the horizontal is called the magnetic inclifiation or dip. 
Such a needle is shown, provided with a graduated circle 




Fig. 2x9. — Declination 
of compass needle. 
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and levelling screws in Fig. 220, where the dip from 4 
horizontal is seen to be about 70°. The angle of dip, Ifl 
angle of declination, differs in different localities. It isgiea 
the polar regions, and diminishes towards the equator, N«B 
the equator a line can be traced round the earth on all points (!■ 
which there is no dip, and this line is called the mi^ndicl 
equator. On the peiBn- 1 
suia of Boothia F^ 
in the north of Canadi, 
there is a point what 
the dipping-needle 
stands vertical with hs 
north pole downwards. 
This point is called the 
North Magnetic Pole. 
A South Magnetic Pole 
where a dipping-needle 
stands vertical with its 
south pole downwards 
exists in the southeni 
hemisphere. Lines con- 
necting those places on 
the earth's surface, at 
which the magnetic dip 
or inclination is the 
same, are called isochnu 
lines (Glc. isos, equal; kliiio, to incline). At present the 
inclination at London is about 67°, and it increases as we 
pass northwards. 

257. The Earth a Magnet.— The behaviour of both kinds 
of magnetic needle may be largely accounted for by considering 
that the earth acts as a great magnet, or, rather, that it has a 
long magnetic core buried beneath its surface, and the axis 
of which is inclined to the earth's axis of rotation at an angle 
of about 20°. The action of a dipping-needle at various 
parts of the earth's surface will be understood on reference 

to Fig. 22 1. 

(Since unlike poles attract each other, the pole beneath the 
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^a.rth's surface in the north of Canada must be of opposite kind 
'to that of the needle drawn towards it, so that there is some 

<^onfusion in calling that 

^nd of the needle the 

tiorth pole and that por- 
tion of the earth the 

earth's north magnetic 

pole. To avoid this in 

part the north pole of 

a magnetic needle is 

sometimes called the 

north-seeking pole, or 

the north magnetic pole 

of the earth is said to 

have southern polarity.) 
The cause of dip, 

and the reason of its 

increase as we approach 

certain positions on the earth, may now be further illustrated 

as follows ; — 

Expenmefit 109. — Place a strong bar magnet at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian. This is done in order to keep out the earth's magnetic 
action. Put the dip-needle at the centre of the magnet so that its vertical 
plane of motion is parallel to the axis of the magnet. Load the upper end 
with a little soft wax until the needle keeps horizontal. Gradually push 
the dip-needle towards one of the poles, and notice that a dip is produced 
which increases until the needle stands vertical when it is over the pole 
of the magnet, opposite poles being together. Bring the needle slowly back 
again. The dip gets less and less until it disappears when the needle is 
over the neutral line of the magnet, i.e. halfway between the poles. On 
moving the dip-needle towards the other pole, the opposite end of the needle 
dips more and more until the dip is again 90° over the pole. 

The student may make a rough dipping-needle for himself 
by carefully suspending a steel knitting-needle at its centre of 
gravity by a single thread of untwisted silk. The needle should 
then remain quite horizontal when suspended. Now magnetize 
the needle by stroking it from end to end with one pole of 
a bar magnet, always beginning at the same end. On again 
suspending the needle it will now not only set itself in the 
magnetic meridian, but its north pole will dip as well. 
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258. Magnetic Charts. — By means of lines drawn on the 
surface of a globe or on a map, charts are constructed that 
show the chief elements of the earth's magnetism at any period. 
As the inclination and declination undergo slow changes, these 
charts require to be brought up to date from time to time. 

On a map showing isodinic lines, /.^. lines connecting places 
having the same dip, we see a line of no dip called the magnetic 
equator, which is near to and roughly parallel to the geographical 
equator, but north of it in Asia and Africa and south of it in 
America. To the north of this magnetic equator there is a 
hemisphere in which the north pole of the needle dips, with the 
lines of equal dip nearly parallel to the line of no dip. To the 
south of the magnetic equator is an hemisphere in which the dip 
is south, i,e. where the south pole of the needle dips. There 
are two positions, one in the northern hemisphere and one in 
the southern, where the dip is 90°, so that there the magnetic 
force is vertical. These are called the magnetic poles of the 
earth or the poles of verticity, for the term "pole," when used in 
reference to the magnetism of the earth, must be understood to 
mean the places where a dipping-needle sets vertically. 

A declination map or chart of isogofiic lines shows lines 
connecting all places having the same magnetic declination, the 
amount of declination being indicated on each line. There are 
two chief declination lines of 0° declination, called the agonic 
lines. The first passes from Boothia Felix through Canada, 
the Eastern States of America, along the eastern side of the 
Gulf of Mexico, through the east of Brazil, and then into the 
South-West Atlantic; the second through Finland, Central 
Russia, Persia, the Indian Ocean, and Western Australia. 
Between these two agonic lines the declination is westerly, and 
outside of them it is for the most part easterly. Notice on the 
map how the isogonic lines come together at the north magnetic 
pole, and how, from the figures attached to them, it must be 
evident that in this neighbourhood there are places where the 
north pole of a magnetic needle will point to the east, places 
where it will point to the west, and places where it will point 
to the south. 

It will also be noticed from the map that there is a curious 
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oval patch in the north-east of Asia, along the maigin of which 
the declination is zero, and within which it is westerly, thou^ 
surrounded by a region of easterly declination. 

259. Haiiner's Compaes.^ — An important application of tk 
magnetic action of the earth is made in the mariner's compass. 
This is an instrument used to indicate the magnetic meridian, 
or the position of objects with respect to that meridian. Il 
consists of a magnetized bar of steel attached to a circular card 
which tarns with it, and the circumference of which is divided 
into thirly-two parts, called points or rhumbs. The card is so 




fixed that the crown or fleur-de-lis is exactly over the north or 
marked end of the needle. The needle and card are placed 
in a bnsin, and supported at the centre on an upright sharp- 
pointed pivot of steel which fits into an agate cap. In this 
way the needle and card are capable of moving horizontally in 
any direction with the least possible friction. The pivot rises 
from the centre of a glass-covered circular box, which is sus- 
pended so that it always retains a horizontal position notwith- 
standing the rolling of the ship. The compass is placed in 
& part of a ship called the binnacle, in sight of the helmsman. 
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Inside the compass box or bowl is placed a black line called 
the lubber line, in the direction of the ship's bow, and the 
helmsman has to keep the point of the card which marks out 
the ship's course in contact with this line. 

In a land compass the magnetic , , « 

needle is so arranged that it moves 
in a case above a flxid graduated 
card. Knowing the declination of 
the compass at any place, ibe tra- j 
vellercan determine the geographical ;H- 
meridian, or north and south line, 
by turning the compass until the 
needle deviates from the line NS 
by a quantity equal to the declina- 
tion. I „ 

The notation of the compass is "" "^' "'"*'"'"' "' '"'" ^"'"V"^- 
as follows : — 

The circumference being divided into the four quadrants 
by two diameters at right angles, the extremities of these 
diameters are the four cardinal points {cardo, a hinge), marked 
N., S., E., W, (north, south, east, west). Bisecting each of the 
quadrants, the several points of bisection are denoted by placing 
the two letters at the extremities of the quadrant in juxtaposi- 
tion. Thus N.E. (north-east) denotes the point which is half- 
way between north and east; and so with N.W., S.E., S.W. 
(north-west, south-east, south-west). Let the octants so formed 
next be bisected; the points of di- 
vision are denoted by prefixing to 
each of the above combinations, first 
the one, and then the other, of the 
two cardinal points of which it is 
formed. Thus N.E. gives N.N.E. 
and E-N.E. (north - north - east and . 
east- north-east) ; and so in respect of 
the other. Sixteen points have thus 
been named. Let the distance be 
again bisected, then each of the 
points so found is expressed by that one ot '&« ■^xecKfe.-ci^ 
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points already named to which it is nearest, followed by the 
name of the cardinal point towards which its departure from the 
nearest points leads it, the two being separated by the letter \ 
(by). Thus the point halfway between N. and N.N.E. is N. by 
E. (north by east) ; that which is halfway between N.N.E. and 
N.E. is N.E. by N. (north-east by north) ; etc. The whole of 
the thirty-two points are thus distinguished, as in Fig. 224. 

260. Finding the True North and South Line by the 
Compass. — The variation of the compass, or the declination of 
the magnetic needle from the true north and south line, varies 
in the British Isles from about i6^° W. at the south-east of 
England to 24° W. at the west of Ireland. There is annually 
a decrease of this western declination of about 7'. At present, 
the amount of declination is as follows at certain stations: 
Dover, 16° 30'; Yarmouth, 16° 45'; London, 17° 12'; Hull, 
18" 30'; about 19° at Gloucester, Birmingham, York, and 
Whitby; about 20° at Swansea and Liverpool; about 21° at 
Holyhead and Glasgow; Dublin, 21° 30'; Cork, 22°. To find 
the true north-and-south line, />. the geographical meridian, by 
means of a magnetic needle, we must draw a line with the help 
of a graduated circle through the point of suspension of the 
needle, the requisite number of degrees (according to the 
declination of the place of observation) to the east or right of 
the line marked out by the magnetic needle when at rest ; or 
the needle must be so placed that it points the declination 
number of degrees west of the north point of the compass card, 
when the line joining the north and south points of the card or 
dial will be the true north-and-south line. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SHAPE AND MOVEMENTS OF THE EARTH. 

261. Introductory Remarks. — On looking around us we soon 
learn that the sun rises every day above the eastern part of 
the horizon, reaches his highest position* in the south at 
noon, and then declines, to set in the west. Continuing our 
observations for some time, we may notice that, though the 
sun is always exactly in the south at noon, he does not rise nor 
set at one and the same place nor at the same time throughout 
the year. At night the moon and the stars attract our atten- 
tion. In the open country we appear to be situated at the 
centre of an immense hollow globe or sphere, on the inner or 
concave surface of which the stars and other heavenly bodies 
appear to lie. With careful watching we may notice some of 
the stars rise above the eastern part of the horizon, ascend to 
their highest point in the south, and then descend to disappear 
below the western horizon. The same stars rise and set 
exactly at the same points, though not exactly at the same 
time, day after day throughout the year. Some stars, however, 
never set, but turn every day in a complete circle above the 
horizon, round a fixed point of the heavens. If we look 
towards the north in our latitude, we may at certain times see 
the stars arranged on that part of the celestial vault in the 
mode shown in Fig. 225, though if the night be very clear 
and without moon more stars may be seen than are indicated. 
A careful watch of these stars, continued for some time, will 
convince us that they are revolving in a direction contrary to 
the hands of a watch, around a point very near the central star 
of the figure. This star, around which the others appear to 
revolve in parallel circles, and which V\as XVv^ s»2caxfc ^\%\axNKft. 
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above the horizon as ttie observer's latitude, is know as Folnris, 
or the Pok Star. Stare that revolve round it without setting 
are called cireumpolar stars. The seven stars seen on the right 
of the figure are such stars, and form part of a group known 
as the Great Bear. Two of the stars in this ^oup are known as 
the " pointers," because they indicate the direction in which we 




ighi.) 



may look for the Pole Star, whether the group is in the pos 
shown in the figure or in any other part of its diurnal cL 
for the stars of the Great Bear, always keeping the i 
position with respect to each other, are among the number t 
stars which in our latitude are always above the horizon, i 
mly visible to the naked eye after the sun's powe 
vithdrawn, they may be aeen V\flQ b. v^cskes^ "■« 
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parts of theii course. We shall return to the diurnal move- 
ments of the stars several times. 

If we wish to point out the position of a star on the sphere 
of the heavens, or the apparent distance of two stars from one 
another, it is clear that we cannot do this by using our measure 
of length. We cannot say that a star is so many yards or miles 
from the horizon, or that two stars are so many inches apart. 
To indicate apparent distance in the sky, we must express the 
dittance in degrees, or, in other words, use angular 
Before we explain this we 
w31 lemind the reader of 
the meaning of a few 
1 terms. 




A.flane, or plane sur- 
face, ii a surface on which 
a stnight edge can lie 
evenly in all directions. 
It is winded as having 
length and breadth, but fa- "6-1-0 .n.^ctmg plan... 

no thidcness. A good floor, the sloping surface of a desk, and 
the &ce of a blackboard are all plane surfaces. The position of 
objects is often described by giving their perpendicular distance 
from a plane. The intersection of two planes is a straight line. 

A tirele is a plane figure bounded by one line, which 
is called the circumference, and is 
such tiiat all straight lines drawn 
from its centre (radii) to the circum- 
ference are equal. 

A sphere, or globe, is a round 
body bounded by a curved surface, 
every point of which surface is 
equally distant from the centre. If 
a section be made by a plane pass- 
ing through the centre of a sphere, 
this plane cuts the surface of the fio. uj -ciobt, wiihgteai 
sphere in ngreat circle. Any number 

of great circles may be supposed to be drawn upon a sphere, 
and ail great circles bisect one another. An-^ ^ct\<iT\ cA. ^ 
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sphere made by a plane which does not pass through the centre 
cuts the surface of a sphere in what is called a small drde. 
Fig. 227 represents a sphere with a great circle EE (seen 
obliquely as an ellipse) made by a plane passing through the 
centre C ; RR, SS, and TT are small circles. 

The earth on which we live is a globe, as will shortly be 
proved, and is often called the terrestrial sphere. The celestial 
sphere is that sphere on which all the heavenly bodies, as the 




Fig. 228. — The celestial sphere at the latitude of London. 

sun and stars, appear to be situated. In order to define the 
position of the heavenly bodies on the inner surface of the 
celestial sphere, we imagine certain circles traced on its surface, 
the observer being regarded as situated at its centre. In Fig. 
228, let the letter O represent the earth, though in reality our 
earth is but a mere point, so small is it in comparison with the 
immensity of the celestial sphere. The diameter of the earth 
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about which it turns is called its axis, and when this is produced 

both ways it meets the celestial sphere in the points P and P' : 

P is the north pole of the heavens, and P' is the south pole of 

the heavens, and the celestial sphere seems, in consequence of 

the earth's rotation, to turn daily round the axis PP'. 

An observer on a level part of the earth sees around him 

a circular plane bounding his view called the plane of the 

visible horizon, A great circle of the heavens formed by a plane 

passing through the centre of the earth, and parallel to the 

plane of the visible horizon, is called the rational horizon. 

At the infinite distance of the heavens these two planes meet 

and divide the celestial sphere into a visible hemisphere and an 

invisible hemisphere. The rational horizon is indicated by the 

great circle ESWN. The central point Z of the visible 

hemisphere directly over our heads is called the zenith^ and the 

central point of the invisible half Z' is called the nadir. The great 

circle MEM'W, formed by a plane passing through the centre 

and perpendicular to the axis, is called the celestial equator. It 

is the plane of the earth's equator extended to meet the heavens, 

and it intersects the horizon at E and W, the east and west 

points. The small circles parallel to the equator represent the 

diurnal paths of the stars. A star rising at E midway between 

the north and south points ascends in about six hours to its 

highest point or culmination M on the meridian SZPN, 

passes thence in the same time to W, where it sets, to rise 

again at E on the next day. If a star rises at /, its diurnal 

course above the horizon is smaller, and the time during which 

it is visible is shorter. It transits the meridian or culminates 

at ;/. Stars rising anywhere above the horizon on the arc EN 

culminate somewhere on the meridian between M and N', 

remain above the horizon more than twelve hours, and set just 

as far to the north of the west point as they rose north of the 

east point. Other stars, whose distances from the pole star are 

less than the observer's latitude, are circumpolar stars, and 

perform the whole of their diurnal circles as NN' and s^ above 

the horizon. 

The stars whose daily motions we have just been describing 
are calied ^fixed stars, because they keep l\\^ ^^.m^ \^<\^^ 
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position day after day and year after year. Other heavenly 
bodies that appear like stars to the naked eye, besides nsjqg 
and setting, move among the fixed stars with a slow enatic 
motion, and are hence called platuts (Gr, planetes^ a, wanderer). 

262. The Use of Angular Measurement in Astronomy.— 
Altitude and Azimuth. — Angular measurement is a very con- 
venient method of indicating the position of the heavenly 
bodies. The position of a star may be fixed, for examine, 
by referring it to certain imaginary great circles of the heavens, 
and we may measure its position by arcs perpendicular to such 
great circles. 

{a) First Method of defining the Position of a Heavenly 
Body, — In this method the objects are referred to the horizon 
as the fundamental plane, and in the northern hemisphere the 
south point of the horizon is the point of origin. Let us draw 
a diagram to re[)resent the visible portion of the celestial sphere. 
AVe can do this by describing a semicircle to represent the 
observer's meridian. A great circle (seen obliquely as an 
ellipse) joining the ends of this semicircle will represent the 
horizon. A point vertically over the observer's head will 
represent the zenith, A point measured off from the north 
point of the horizon by a distance equal to the latitude of the 
spectator will mark the position of the north pole of the heavens 
(Fig. 229). 

Vertical circles are great circles which pass through the 
zenith and nadir, and are perpendicular to the horizon. 

Parallels of altitude are small circles parallel to the horizon. 

The prime vertical is the vertical circle that passes through 
the cast and west points of the horizon. 

The celestial meridian is the great circle passing through the 
zenith and the poles of the celestial sphere. Its intersection 
with the horizon marks the north and south points of the 
horizon, and its plane is perpendicular to the plane of the 
prime vertical. 

The altitude of a heavenly body is its elevation above the 
horizon measured on the arc of the vertical circle passing through 
the body. It may also be measured by the angle which this 
arc subtends at the centre of the horizon. (See Fig. 229.) 
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The xettith distance of a body is its angular distance from 
the zenith, and is therefore the complement of the altitude. 
Altitude + zenith distance = 90". 

As a star approaches the meridian its zenith distance 
dimitiishes, and a star attains its greatest altitude on the 
meridian, when it is said to eulminate. When a star has 
reached tlic meridian one half of its visible path is accom- 
plished, and the passage of a heavenly body over the meridian 
is called its transit. A circumpolar star — i.e. one whose whole 
diumat circle is above the horizon — has an upper and a lower 
culmination, and the half sum of these two altitudes gives the 
latitude of the place. 

The azimuth of a body is the arc of the horizon intercepted 
between the south point of the horizon and the foot of the 
vertical circle passing through the body. It is measured by 




he number of degrees in the arc of the horizon intercepted 
letween the south point and the foot of the vertical circle 
lassing through the object. In the figure the star R has an 
iltitude of about 55° and an azimuth 45° E. of south, (Some- 
imes azimuth is reckoned from the south through the west, 
ji this csiss the azimuth of R would be \\^'>\ Oth« sta.is 
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may be marked on the figure, and their altitude as well as 
their azimuth or "bearing" estimated. Stars have the same 
altitude if on the same parallel of altitude, and the same 
azimuth if on the same vertical circle. Thus all stars on 
the parallel of altitude ART are at the same height above the 
horizon, and all stars on the vertical arc ZM have the same 
azimuth. A star on the vertical arc ZW two-thirds above the 
horizon would have an altitude of 60° and an azimuth of 270° 
measured eastward from the south. 

The amplitude of a heavenly body is the angular distance 
of its rising point from the east and of its setting point from 
the west, measured along the horizon, or measured by the 
angle which this arc subtends at the observer's position in 
the centre of the horizon. The amplitude of the fixed stars 
remains the same throughout the year, but the sun's amplitude 
varies during the year. It is nothing at the equinoxes, and 
about 40° at the solstices for our latitude. Most of the fore- 
going definitions are illustrated by the figure. 

Altitude and azimuth are not often the most suitable ways 
of indicating the position of a heavenly body, for two reasons : 
first, because the horizon changes as we change our position 
on the earth's surface, or, in other words, the " sphere of obser- 
vation " varies with change of place ; secondly, the position 
of a star or other heavenly body with reference to the horizon 
is continually changing at the same place owing to the apparent 
rotation of the celestial sphere around the horizon. In reality 
it is the daily rotation of the earth on its axis which causes the 
horizon to revolve and uncover the fixed stars and the imaginary 
circles of the celestial sphere, though it is often more simple 
and convenient to describe the phenomena as if the celestial 
sphere were rotating and the horizon at rest. 

(p) Second Method of defining the Position of a Heavenly 
Body, — Declination and Right Ascension, — By referring the 
places of the heavenly bodies to the celestial equator as the 
fundamental plane instead of the horizon, we obtain elements 
independent of the observer's position, and, as far as the fixed 
stars are concerned, independent of the time (except a very 
small change to be explained \\et^d.i\.^tV 
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The cekstiai poles are the points where the earth's axis of 
Ltion, prolonged indefinitely, would meet the celestial sphere. 
f line from a point on the earth at any part of its orbit, 
allel to this axis, vanishes at the same points at the infinite 
tance of this sphere. The celestial equator or equinoctial is 
\ great circle of the celestial sphere 90° from each celestial 
le. It may also be regarded as the great circle in which the 
ine of the earth's equator cuts the celestial sphere. At its 

Z 



Fig. 230. 

EQW, equator. Arc SD, declination. 

SZPN, meridian. Arc XD, right ascension. 

SENW, horizon. Arc SP, north polar distance. 

hest point it is just as far below the zenith as the pole is 

►ve the horizon, and it cuts the horizon at the east and west 

nts. 

The declination of a heavenly body is its distance from the 

lator measured on the arc of a great circle passing through 

body and the pole. It is reckoned positive (+) north of 

equator, and negative ( — ) south of it. 

The polar distance of a star is the angular distance of the 

: from the pole measured on the arc of a great circle passing 

n the pole through the star. Declination + polar dis- 

ce = 90°. 

The light ascensio?i of a star is the arc of the equator 

jrcepted between the point where a perpendicular from the 

: meets the equator and the point called tVie ^i?X ^ovaS. <^^ 
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Aries. In other words, right ascension is the angular distance 
from the first point of Aries. The first point of Aries may 
here be regarded as the fixed point on the equator where the 
sun's path, called the ecliptic^ meets the equator in spring. The 
opposite point is called the first point of Libra. 

The declination and right ascension of a star, unlike the 
altitude and azimuth, remain the same during the daily rotation 
of the heavens. Right ascension is always measured eastward 
all round the equator from o° to 360°. Fig. 230 shows how 
to indicate the declination and right ascension of a star. The 
point Q is found by measuring 90° from P, and the half of 
the celestial equator above the horizon meets the horizon at 
the east and west points. A point, X, is taken to indicate the 
first point of Aries. The number of degrees in the arc SD 
perpendicular to the equator measures the declination of the 
star S, and the arc XD measures the right ascension of the 
star. If the reader will draw a quadrant from Z through S, 
it will meet the horizon perpendicularly, and he will be able to 
see the altitude and azimuth of the star. 

The two systems of great circles, with the co-ordinates by 
which the position of the heavenly bodies are defined, may be 
thus briefly summarized : — 

With regard to the horizon^ or tJie plane perpendicular to 

tJie plumh-Une — 

Altitude = distance from the plane of the horizon. 

Azimuth = distance from the south point of the horizon. 

With regard to the plane of the equator or plane of eartlis 
rotation — 

Declination = distance north or south of the equatorial plane. 
Right Ascension = distance from the first point of Aries. 

In both these cases distance means angular distance, or 
distance measured in degrees on the arc of a great circle. 

263. Measurement of Time. — Round the equator of the 
earth, which is a circle, there are 360 degrees. We shall find later 
on that the earth rotates so that the sun reaches its highest 
point in the heavens once every day for each place on the 
earth's surface. When the sun is at this highest point it is noon, 
and the period of time from one noon to the next noon is called 
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a " solar day." Now, the length of time from noon to noon is 
not always the same, varying a little at different parts of the 
year. But we can take the average of these different days, and 
we call that average the mean solar day. It is used as the unit 
in all ordinary civil reckoning. 

We divide the day into 24 hours, and each hour into 60 
minutes, and each minute into 60 seconds. Now, the earth 
turns round completely, i.e, through 360 degrees, in 24 hours, 
or through i degree in 4 minutes. 

Of course, we do not actually measure the flight of time by 
the rotation of the earth, though we see how our unit of time, 
viz. the day, comes to depend on this rotation. We measure 
it by means of a clock, the pointers of which indicate the hours 
of the day, and which is so regulated that an hour marked by it 
is a twenty-fourth part of the mean solar day. 

A clock consists of a means for counting the number of 
swings or oscillations of a pendulum, and an arrangement for 
keeping up those oscillations'. It serves as a means of measur- 
ing a mean solar day and its divisions. 

264. The Sundial. — There is another method of measuring 
time sometimes used — that by means of a sundial. The use of 



Fig. 231. — Shadow cast by a vertical rod when a candle is moved round it in a semicircle. 

the sundial may be illustrated by a simple experiment. Fasten 
a small rod, OX, at right angles to a flat board (Fig. 231). With 
the board flat on the table, move a candle in a semicircle above 
the table, and note the change in the length of the shadow and 
in the angle that the shadow makes. With the candle at its 
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highest point, C, the shadow OC is the shortest. Mark the lioe 
0(. As the candle moves to D and E, the shadows Oi^ O 
lengthen, and the angle made with Or increases. 

The essential part of a sundial is a lod or the edge of a piece 
of metal called a slyU, which is placed parallel to the earth's axis, 
and casts a shadow on the plate called the dial. The plate is 
marked out with the different hours of the day, and the shadow 
of the style cast by the sun passing over it, as the sun moves 
through the sky, indicates the time of day. As the sim rises in 
the east, the shadow falls to the west ; as the motion progresses, 
the sun moves to the south, and the shadow to the north' till 
at noon it is due north, and on the mark indicating XII. In 
the afternoon the shadow passes eastward. The figure {Fig. 233) 
shows the usual form of a horizontal sundial. This indication 
of time, depending on the morion of the sun, will not necessarily 
agree with the indication by a clock ; for we have pointed out 
that the true solar day, or length of time from noon to noon by 




the sun, is not of constant length at all periods of the year. In 
fact, the sundial indicates " true solar time," the clock indicates 
" mean solar time." As just stated, the slyle or gnomon, which 
is usually a rod or edge of a thin plate of metal, must be patvlkl 



" and " north" 
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to the earth's axis. It must, therefore, point to the celestial 
pole, and make an angle with the horizontal dial-plate equal to 
the latitude of the place. At Ix)ndon this angle will be 51^°; 
at Edinburgh, 56° ; and thus a dial serviceable at one latitude 
will be of no use at a different latitude. Since the daily 
apparent motion of the sun due to the earth's rotation appears 
to carry it round the earth's axis in 24 hours, the sun also 
appears to travel round the style of the dial, and it thus casts the 
shadow of the style upon the side of the dial away from the sun. 
At noon, when the sun is on the meridian of the place of observa- 
tion, the shadow will be cast exactly north. As the sun appears 
to move through 15 degrees each hour, the position of other 
hour-lines on the dial-plate may be found by marking the position 
of the shadow at the end of each movement of the sun through 
1 5 degrees. The graduations that mark the hours on a dial-plate 
are not at equal intervals, as the horizontal plane of a plate is 
not perpendicular to the earth's axis, except at the poles. 

265. Size and Shape of the Earth. — Before discussing the 
movements of the earth, it will be well to consider the size and 
shape of the earth. The earth is a sphere, or very nearly so. 




Fig. 234. 



That it is not flat is shown by watching a ship on the surface of 
the sea, which, in sailing away from the land, disappears as it 
were behind a hill of water, first the hull sinking out of sight. 




B c 

Fig. 235. — Showing how the roundness of the earth can be proved by means of three 

boats on a large sheet of water. 

then the sails, and lastly the very tops of the masts. A further 
proof that it is not flat is shown by arranging three posts along 
a level piece of water. The three posts A, B, C, are of the 
same height above the surface of the water. On looking with a 
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telescope so as to see the tops of the posts A and C, the top of 
the post B will be above the line of sight. 

The rise of what we call a great plain, like the level sea, 
between two observers, or the depression of the surface of the 
sea from any point, is 8 inches in one mile, 8 x 2^ in two 
miles, 8 X 3^ in three miles, and so on for a great distance ; 
ix. the depression is equal to 8 inches multiplied by the square 
of the number of miles. This can only be tme on a globe 
of a certain size. 

That the earth is a sphere is proved by the fact that the 
horizon, which includes the whole of the earth visible at any 
one spot, is always a circle, wherever the observer may be, and 
this circle grows larger the higher from the ground the observer 
may be. A sphere is the only surface which has this property. 
[This horizon seen from some points may be broken by 
mountains, and hence not be a circle, but at all spots surrounded 
by level ground, or by the sea, it is a circle.] 

If the earth were a plane the sun would rise and would 
reach its meridian altitude at the same time at all places east and 
west of Greenwich, that is, local time would everyw/iere be the 
same. But we can soon learn by electric telegraph that this is 
not the case. When it is noon at London it will be found on 
inquiry that it is i p.m. at a place 15 degrees east of London, and 
that it is 7 a.m. at Philadelphia, 75 degrees west of London. 
The earth, therefore, must be round east and west. The chang- 
ing altitude of the stars as we travel north or south proves that 
it must be round in this direction also. 

Furthermore, the shadow of the earth cast by the sim on 
the moon in an eclipse is always round ; and again a sphere is 
the only body which has such a property. 

The fact that the earth has often been circumnavigated in 
various directions also proves that the earth is round, and proves 
also that the earth is of limited size. 

As before remarked, however, it is not quite a perfect sphere, 
but an ellipsoid or oblate spheroid, being somewhat flattened 
about the poles and having a bulging about the equator (see 
Fig. 21). This Improved by finding that the length of a degree 
on a meridian circle of the earth near the pole is a little longer 
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iian the length of a degree on the same meridian near the 
equator. It must therefore be part of a greater circle than the 
degree near the equator, for the larger the circle the longer is 
the "al-o part of it and the flatter is its curve. Further, the 
increase of the force of gravitation near the poles beyond that 
due to the decrease of centrifugal force there (par. 17) shows 
that the earth is slightly flattened at the poles. 

Fig. 236 illustrates the shape of the earth, and shows 
that the earth's surface is less curved near the poles than at 
the equator. AB subtends the np 

same number of degrees as ab^ 
but it is plainly an arc of a 
larger circle whose centre is at 
a greater distance. The length 
of AB is therefore greater than 
the length of ab» 

A degree of latitude near the 
poles is about 69*4 miles, and 
a degree near the equator is fig. 236.— Showing that the earth is 

about 687 miles, so that an flattened at the poles. 

observer must pass over these distances south or north at these 
positions to produce a difference of one degree in the altitude 
of the pole star. If the earth were a true sphere, the length of 
a degree in all latitudes would be the same. Degrees of longitude^ 
being measured between the meridians, are longest at the 
equator, and diminish rapidly as the meridians approach towards 
the poles. 

Having found by measurement the actual length of a degree 
on the earth to be about 69 miles, we find the earths circum- 
ference to be 69 X 360 = 24,840 miles. Dividing this result 
by 3y, we find the diameter to be about 8000 miles. More 
exactly, the polar diameter is 7899*6 miles, and the equatorial 
diameter 7926*6 miles—a difference of 27 miles. 

266. Terrestrial Latitude and Longitude. — To indicate the 
position of any one spot of the earth, we imagine circles drawn 
over it, and draw corresponding circles on a globe which repre- 
sents the earth. The axis of the earth is the imaginary line about 
which we shall find that the earth seems lo TO\a\,e. TNx^ t^^y5\\s» 
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where this axis cuts the surface are called the north and south 
poles. All places equally distant from the two poles are on a 
great circle called the equator. Smaller circles drawn on the 
globe parallel to the equator are cdiW^^ parallels of latitude ; and 
these are drawn on both sides of the equator, being smaller the 
nearer they are to the poles. They are drawn at equal intervals, 
and, as on the quadrant of a circle from the equator to the pole 
there are 90 degrees, these circles are marked oflf in degrees, 
the equator being 0°, the next circle being called 10° north 
latitude, or south latitude, as the case may be, the next 20°, and 
so on ; the last circle being really a point of the pole itself, 90 
degrees from the equator. Of course, we might have more 
circles than are here indicated, as the intervals might be i 
degree or 5 degrees instead of 10 degrees. All places on the 
same parallel circle have the same latitude. 

Other circles are drawn, all of the same size, and all passing 
through both poles, cutting the equator and all parallels of 
latitude at right angles. The intervals between these circles 
are equal at the equator, and are also equal when they cut the 
parallels of latitude, but the intervals in the latter case are 
smaller than in the former, as the equatorial circle is larger than 
any of the other circles of latitude. These new circles are 
called circles of longitude^ or meridians (L. meridies^ midday), 
because when any of these lines is opposite to the sun, it is 
midday or twelve o'clock at all places situated on that meridian 
on the same side of the globe, and midnight on the opposite 
side. They are indicated by degrees ; and as there are 360 
degrees round the equator, we start from one of the circles of 
longitude and reckon 180 degrees each way, that is, eastward 
and westward, till we come to the point opposite to that from 
which we started. 

In England we reckon as the first meridian, or 0°, the circle 
of longitude which passes through Greenwich, and count the 
longitude eastward and westward from the starting-point. In 
other countries other first meridians are sometimes taken, though 
there is now an almost general agreement to adopt that of Green- 
wich. If, then, we are given the latitude and longitude of a place 
on the earth, we can easily md\c;aX^ \Xs ^o%\\Ksyt\ otv ^ 's^Vsgx^. 
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The degrees of latitude as seen on many maps are drawn at 
equal intervals, though this is not absolutely correct, owing to 
the slight flattening at the poles. Hence a degree of latitude 
may be taken as equal to about 69 m les for 34 858 miles (the 
mean circumference) divided by 360 is equal to 69 nearly. 
The hnes of long tude however vary in their d stance from one 
another approachmg towards the poles where they meet in a 
point Hence a degree of longitude s about 69 miles at the 




equator only, its length becoming 
the poles. Thus at London, 51^° 
is only equal to about 42 miles. 

We shall presendy prove that 
night are the result of the rotation 
will thus be plain that places not ir 
have their noon at the same time. 
round, i.e. through 360 degrees, 
through 15 degrees in i hour, 
minutes. Hence a place 1 o degre 



less and less as we get nearer 
N. lat., a degree of longitude 



the phenomena of day and 
of the earth on its axis. It 
I the same longitude will not 
The earth turns completely 
in 24 hours, and therefore 
or through i degree in 4 
es east of Gieew'wliii baa \te, 
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noon 40 minutes before Greenwich, while at a place 10 degrees 
west of Greenwich it is 1 1. 20 a.m. when it is noon at Greenwich. 
The pupil will thus see how to find the time of the day at any 
place in the world, " local time " as it is called, corresponding 
to any particular time at another place, having given the longi- 
tude of the two places. It is also worthy of note, that as the 
mean circumference of the earth is 24,858 miles, and as it 
rotates on its axis once in every 24 hours, every place on 
the equator must be carried round at a rate of more than a 
thousand miles an hour. As we remove from the equator ihe 
circles of latitude become smaller, and their rate of motion pro- 
portionally less. Thus at the 60th parallel the rate is only five 
hundred miles an hour, while at the poles the motion ceases 
altogether. 

267. The Zones of the Earth.— Certain parallels of latitude 
divide the earth's surface into five natural divisions termed 
SorthFue zones. As will shortly be 

explained, the position of 
these dividing parallels of 
latitude is fixed by the 
apparent yearly move- 
ments of the sun north 
and south of the celestial 
equator along the ecliptic 
The part of the earth be- 
tween the parallels of 235" 
north and south of the 
equator (more exactly 
23° 37') is called the Tor- 
rid Zone, and the bound- 
ing parallels are the Tropic 
of Cancer on the north 
side, and the Tropic of Capricorn on the south side. The 
parallel of 66^° north latitude is called the Arctic Circle. 
The belt of land round the earth between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Arctic Circle is called the North Temperate Zone. 
The parallel of 66|° south latitude is called the Antarctic 
Circle, and the belt of \atid ^jei-waen W a.-n6. "Or» '^\'a^\e. of 
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Capricorn is the South Temperate Zone. The regions round 
the two poles bounded by the Arctic and Antarctic Circles 
respectively are called the Frigid Zones. 

268. How a Day is lost or gained in going round the World. 
— Travelling westwards, or towards sunset, causes the sun to 
set later and to rise later, and the day, as measured from one 
meridian passage of the sun to another, is more than 24 hours 
long. The local time of the places reached continually gets slower, 
and the traveller moves the hands of his watch back i hour for 
every 15 degrees of longitude westward. If he were to start 
from Greenwich and proceed westwards round the earth, in a 
certain number of rotations of the earth he would see one less 
than this number of noons, and record one day less \ ue, he 
would have made « - 1 turns with respect to the sun, while the 
observer who remained behind had made n turns. Hence on 
reaching the place from which he started, he appears to have 
" lost a day," being one day of the month behind, though it is 
really made up of the hours that he puts his watch back. 
Similarly, a traveller going round the world eastward finds the 
local time continually getting faster, puts his watch forward, and 
seems on his return to have " gained a day." In order to keep 
the dates right, therefore, mariners going westward add on a 
day when crossing the meridian 180° from Greenwich, and drop 
a day when crossing the same meridian going eastward. 

269. How to find the Meridian of any Place, and the 
Cardinal Points. — ^The meridian of any place is the line pass- 
ing from the north pole to the 
south pole through that place, or 
it may be described as the line 
joining the north and south points 
of the horizon. This line may be 
found in several ways. By setting 
up a vertical rod on a plane sur- 
face and finding the direction of Fig. 239.- Method of finding the 
the shadow at noon when it is "*^" ^*"' 
shortest, we shall obtain the direction of the meridian or north- 
and-south line. It is so difficult to settle when the shadow is 
shortest, that it is best to draw one or moie c\ie\^^ ioasxA^^^x^^ 
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and note the direction of the shadow when the point just reaches 
a circle before noon, and when it just reaches the same circle 
after noon. The line bisecting the angle between these two 
shadows is the meridian line. We might also find the meridian 
line by drawing a line from a fixed point to the rising sun, and 
from the same point to the setting sun. The line bisecting 
this angle would also nm north and south. A line at right 
angles to the meridian would run due east and west, and thus 
the cardinal points would be determined. We may also fix the 
meridian by means of the stars. A telescope pointing to any 
star when at its greatest altitude above the horizon or at the 
moment of transit, would be pointing along the meridian.^ A 
telescope pointing to the pole star, or more accurately the point 
about which it appears to turn, would be pointing in the plane 
of the meridian, and the north point of the horizon is vertically 
beneath the pole in north latitude. We can also find the geo- 
graphical meridian by means of a mariner's compass if we know 
the declination or variation of the needle at the place of obser- 
vation (see par. 260). 

270. Apparent Daily Rotation of the Heavenly Bodies.— 
Our earth is a globe situated in celestial space and surrounded 
by other globes at various distances from it. We have already 
mentioned how the celestial sphere seems to rotate each day, 
causing the sun, moon, and some of the stars to rise and set. 
Thus the sun rises daily above the eastern part of the horizon, 
ascends slowly to its highest elevation, and then slowly descends 
along the same arc to sink in the west. When at its highest 
point it is noon, and the centre of the sun is exactly over the 
meridian of the place of observation. We say, therefore, that 
the sun crosses or trafisits the meridian when at its greatest 
altitude each day. It is evident that different places on the 
earth's surface may be on the same meridian and, have their 
noon at the same time, but it can never be noon on two 
meridians at the same time. The time between two successive 
passages of the sun across a meridian is called a soiar day, and 

* A more accurate result will be obtained if a star be observed by means 
of a suitable telescope when it is at the same altitude east and west of the 
meridian, for the mean of the two Tea.d\tv^ of the azimuth circle will give 
(/pe ei^act direction of the men6,\9A< 
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is equal to about 24 hours of clock time. We say " about " 
24 hours of clock time, because, as will shortly be shown, the 
true solar day, or actual interval of time between two meridian 
passages of the sun, is not of the same length at all parts of the 
year, and it is the average of the different solar days in a year, 
or " the mean solar day," which is exactly 24 hours of clock 
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Fig. 240.— Three positions of the Plough (Great Bear^and the Pole Star in their 

daily revolution round the pole. 

time. The diurnal paths of the stars have been already referred 
to (see par. 261). Looking towards the pole star, which can 
always be found on a clear night by the pointers of the Great 
Bear, or Plough, as its seven stars are also called, we find the 
stars describing daily circles of various sizes round the pole of 
the heavens, and a first examination may thetefote lead us tQ 
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suppose that the various celestial bodies external to the earth 
perform a daily revolution from east to west around a line or 
axis terminating at the pole star, all completing their revolution 
in the same time. But this is really not the case, for there is a 
more satisfactory explanation. The earth, in fiact, rotates daily 
on an axis, carrying with it the atmosphere and clouds, which 
are indeed a part of it. 

The Pole Star, in fact, describes a small circle round the true celestial 
pole every 24 hours. The diurnal paths of other stars are also circular 
round the celestial pole, the size of the circle increasing with distance from 
the pole. On exposing a photographic plate during the night with the lens 
of the camera directed north and upward to the pole, a series of concentric 
arcs of circles will be traced on the plate the length of the arcs depending 
on the distance of the stars from the pole, and on the time of exposure. 
Thus six-hour trails on the plate would give one-fourth of the diurnal cirde 
of a star, provided no clouds intervened. 

271. Rotation of the Earth on its Axis. — Let us con- 
sider what happens when we are in motion in a railway train, 
or on a steamboat. If we look out of the window, the trees, 
telegraph poles, and all bodies external to the train, which we 
know to be stationary, appear to be in rapid motion in a 
direction contrary to our motion. The deception is greater if 
the train or steamboat moves very smoothly, without any jerks 
or jolting. Indeed, with a very smooth motion we might 
think that we are stationary, and all outside objects are 
moving rapidly past us ; but on closer investigation we should 
really find that outside objects were stationary, while we were 
moving rapidly in an opposite direction to that in which we 
thought the objects were moving. 

Now let us apply this, on a larger scale, to the whole earth 
and bodies external to it. The daily motions of sun, moon, 
and stars are explainable by supposing that we and the earth 
on which we stand are stationary, while those bodies move uni- 
formly round us. But these apparent motions are equally ex- 
plainable by supposing that these bodies are fixed in different 
positions round the earth, and the earth rotates round in a 
direction opposite to that in which they seem to move, z.^' 
the earth must turn from west to east, for they seem to move 
from east to west. This rotation of the earth would account 
for the rising in succession of the sun, moon, and the different 
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stars, which follow one another to the west, and disappear, 
Dnly to reappear in the same manner on the succeeding day. 
Everything on the earth moves with it, and moves smoothly, 
and thus the motion is not evident to our senses. Are we, 
then, to suppose that these heavenly bodies move round the 
sarth, or that the earth rotating itself gives them an apparent 
motion ? We have very good reasons for supposing that it is 
the earth which rotates, and thus gives us the daily rising and 
setting of these external bodies. The reasons are — 

(i) All of these bodies are very distant from the earth, the 
stars especially being very far distant, so that they would have 
to move at an immensely rapid pace to get round the earth in 
one day, as they seem to do ; while on the contrary, it would 
be at a comparatively slow pace that the earth would have to 
move round on its own axis so as to make one complete turn 
in the single day. The external bodies are then considered to 
be stationary. It seems more reasonable that the earth turns 
thus slowly than that they move at such an immense pace. 

(2) All these external bodies appear to move round us in 
exactly the same time — one day, or 24 hours. If we con- 
sider how they are scattered over all the different parts of 
the heavens, and at different distances from the earth, we 
should not expect all to move round us in the same time, unless 
indeed they were connected by some means, such as rods and 
bars, with one another. We see no signs of any such connec- 
tions, however, between these different bodies. If we suppose 
that the earth rotates whilst they are stationary, then at once 
we see that they will appear to move in a direction opposite to 
that in which the earth rotates, and that they will appear to 
follow one another at a uniform rate, and will accomplish the 
journey in exactly the same time, viz. one day, which is the 
time the earth takes to perform one rotation, so that there is no 
need of any connecting rod. 

(3) We find, on careful measurement, that the earth is not 
exactly a sphere, but that it is slightly flattened at the poles and 
bulges somewhat at the equator. Thus a straight line through 
its centre from pole to pole is about 27 miles shorter than a 
straight line through its centre at right angles to the first stm<^t 
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line. Geologists tell us that the earth was once soft and plastk^' 
and if this were so, it has been calculated that a rotation about 
its axis would have caused it to assume the shape that it now 
has. Thus a rotation of the earth about its own axis will explain 
its present shape. (See par. 36.) 

(4) If we observe those external bodies called planets, we 
find, by means of our telescopes, that each of them is a globe 
revolving around its own axis. Hence it seems very probable 
that the earth, which is a similar globe, will also revolve about 
its own axis. 

The above are only reasons for believing that the earth 
rotates about its axis, but there are other evidences which amount 
to actual proofs. 

1st Proof. — The top of a tower is farther from the centre of 
the earth than the bottom is, and hence in one rotation of the 

earth moves through a greater distance 
than the bottom does. Thus in Fig. 241, 
where TB is supposed to represent the 
tower, it is evident that in a revolution 
the top T will describe a larger circle 
than the base B, and so travel a greater 
distance. Now, as the top completes its 
revolution in the same time as the 
bottom, it is evident that it must move 
faster than the bottom. We suppose that 
the earth rotates from west to east, and, 
if this be so, the top of the tower moves eastwards faster than 
the bottom does. Thus if a stone be dropped from the top of 
a vertical tower it starts with an eastward velocity greater than 
that of the bottom of the tower, and as in its fall it preserves 
its greater velocity it should fall a little to the east of the 
bottom. This experiment was performed at Hamburg from 
the height of 250 feet, and the deviation was found to be 0*35 
inch to the east. Hence we conclude that there must be a 
revolution of the earth from west to east. Let C (Fig. 241) be 
the centre of the earth, T the place from which the body is let 
fall, TB the vertical line in direction of the centre. When the 
body reaches the earth, let tb be the position of the vertical 
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line in consequence of the earth^s motion in the interval. Take 

B/= T/, and /will be the place of the body, because the body, 

leaving the top of the vertical with a motion equal to the motion 

of the top, is, at the end of its fall, as far from the first position 

of the bottom of the vertical as the top of the vertical itself is 

from its first position. But B/^ is less than T/, and therefore 

than ^, in the proportion of CB to CT ; consequently / is to 

the eastward of b. This is on the 

supposition that the place is at the 

earth*s equator, and it may suffice for 

an illustration.* 

27td Proof,— V^Q take a long 
thread ; fixing one end to the ceiling 
of a room or other convenient point 
of attachment, and fastening a heavy 
weight to the other, we form a pen- 
dulum. The string remains at first 
in a vertical direction. Now place a 
table under it and draw the weight 
towards you, and then let it go, so 
that it swings backwards and for- 
wards through its former position. 
Care has to be taken at starting not 

11 ^t- • 1 ^ 'J •. Ml Fig. 242.— Pendulum experiment to 

to pull the weight sideways, or it will prove earth's rotation. 

not swing back through its former position. 

On the table mark the farthest position to which the weight 
swings at each end of its journey. We shall find that our 
marks on the table are slowly and regularly going round in the 
same direction as the hands of a watch. Hence the table 
must be moving, and therefore the earth is also moving. 
For it is easier for the thread or wire which supports the 

^ To find the exact time of the earth^s axial rotation, we only require to 
determine the length of the sidereal day by finding the interval between 
two successive transits of the same star. Astronomers do this with the aid 
3f a transit telescope, which is so mounted as only to move up and down 
in the meridian of the place where it is used. If an observer having an 
accurate watch, fix two strings or wires vertically at a short distance apart, 
md then, keeping them both in the line of sight, watch the same star cross 
Lhem on two successive nights, he will find the time of the earth's rotation 
to be about 23 hours 56 minutes. 
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pendulum to twist than for the heavy weight to alter its course 
of swing. 

The figure shows how this experiment may be carried out. 
B is the point of suspension of the pendulum, which hangs 
vertically over the point where the two lines mn^ ttv cross on 
the table. The pendulum is drawn out along the line mn to 
the point A, and then let go, swinging backwards along the line 
nm. It continues its osciUation backwards and forwards, but 
if watched it will be found that the direction of its oscillation is 
slowly twisting round from the position nm to uv — in fact, 
twisting round in the direction of the hands of a watch in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and in the opposite direction in the 
Southern Hemisphere. If the oscillation is kept up long 
enough, the plane of oscillation will make a complete circle- 
Now, it can be proved that a pendulum having a free motion at 
its pivot, when set swinging, keeps its direction in space, what- 
ever change of position its support may imdergo. Its change 
of path over the floor or table above which it swings must 
therefore be due to the rotation of the earth with the objects 
upon it beneath the pendulum. The fact that the plane oi 
oscillation turns towards the right in the Northern Hemisphere, 
and in the reverse direction in the Southern, shows that the 
earth rotates from west to east. This experiment was first per- 
formed by Foucault, who swung a pendulum from the dome of 
the Pantheon at Paris in 1851. The rate of change in the direc- 
tion of the plane of oscillation of a swinging pendulum decreases 
from the pole to the equator. At the pole it amounts to a com- 
plete circle in 24 hours, or 1 5° in one hour ; at London it is a little 
over 1 1° in an hour ; at Cairo about 8° ; and at the Equator 0°. 

yd Proof, — The easterly direction of the trade winds can 
only be explained by supposing that the earth rotates from 
west to east. The currents of air passing towards the hotter 
parts of the earth undergo, in consequence of the earth's 
rotation, a deviation towards the right in the Northern Hemi* 
sphere, and towards the left in the Southern, so that winds 
from the north become north-east winds, and winds from the 
south become south-east winds. A deviation in certain ocean 
CtineDts is also explained by the earth's rotation. 
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We have thus sufficiently proved that the earth rotates on 
its axis once a day, and that this diurnal rotation gives us the 
daily risings and settings of the sun, moon, and stars — causing, 
in fact, the celestial sphere to revolve round an imaginary axis, 
which is the axis of the earth produced to the sphere of the 
heavens. One effect of this daily rotation of the earth is that 
the earth will evidently turn first one half and then the other 
towards the sun, and we get the ever-recurring phenomena of 
day and night. We will now, however, consider more par- 
ticularly this rotation as far as it affects the motions of the stars 
at different distances from the poles. 

272. Daily Appearances of the Stars in Different Latitudes. 
— Each place on the earth has its sphere of observation, with 

its own zenith and horizon. 
Imagine an observer at the 
north pole of the earth. 
Then the zenith or point 
straight overhead and the 
north pole of the heavens 
will coincide, and the true 
or rational horizon will co- 
incide with the celestial 
equator. The heavens will 

Fig. 244.— Parallel sphere, with pole at zenith, appear tO reVOlvC rOUUd the 
and celestial equator for horizon. . , 

zenith, each star describing 
a circle parallel to the horizon. These parallel circles in- 
crease in size as we pass from the pole to the equator. No 
star on this " parallel sphere " rises higher or sinks lower, 
and an object upon the equator will perform its diurnal motion 
round the horizon. One half of the heavens will be con- 
tinuously visible, turning round once each day, and the other 
half below the horizon will never be visible. 

Let us consider the appearances to an observer on the 
equator (Fig. 245). C is the observer; N and S the points 
on the horizon respectively north and south. E is his zenith. 
The celestial equator is the circle passing through EQ, being, 
of course, vertical to his horizon, and perpendicular to NS, 
which is parallel to llie eatxKs 2i^\^. T\\^ \\^v5^xvs» ^eem to 
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volve about this axis NS, and thus stars rise on all parts of 
e eastern horizon, describe circles parallel to the equator, 
id set in the west. Every 
ar rises in some part of 
te day, and sets twelve 
lOUrs later, describing a 
Kmicircie above the hori- 
Eon, these semicircles get- 
ting smaller and smaller 
the farther the star is to 
4e north or south. 

Let us now consider 
:be appearances to an ob- 
wrver who is between the 
^uator and the north pole 
f"ig. 246). The celestial sphere has this appearance. N is 
^e north pole ; EQ the circle of the equator, intersecting the 
orizon obliquely, HO being the horizon. The heavens appear 
J revolve about an axis passing through the centre of the 
ibere and through N, this ^ 

eing at right angles to the 
]uator. AH stars appear to 
escribe circles, like i/D, paral- 
:l to the equator. It will be 
sliced that the stars to the , 
)rth of the equator are above 
le horizon for the greater part 

their path, below it for the 
nailer part. On the southern 
de of the equator the reverse 

the case ; they will be above 

for the smaller part, below 

for the greater part. .\ star above O will describe a 
le pf, such that it is never below the horizon, thus never 
sing nor setting. These stars are caUed ciraimpolar stars. 
:ars below H never appear above the horizon, and so are 
3ver seen. The greater part of the heavens are visible at 
ime tirae of a complete day, the parts be\o'w W >aei.tv^ fee, 




\ path. 
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only parts never above the horizon. These parts are, of 
course, just equal in extent to the parts above O, diat is, the 
[jarts in which are the circumpolar stars whidi nev^ set We 
get similar appearances at different positions in bodi the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres, the only difference bdi^ 
that the nearer we go to the equator the lower tfie celestial 
pole is, and consequently the fewer circumpolar stars there are, 
and the fewer stars which are never visible. 

In fact, the celestial equator is inclined to the horizon, at 
all latitudes between the equator and the pole, at an angle 
equal to the distance of the poles from the zenith. Fig. 246 
is drawn for latitude 45^ N., and Fig. 228 is drawn for Ae 
latitude of London, 51^^ N. 

The appearances of the stars, then, owing to the daily 
rotation of the earth, are different at different parts of the 
earth. 

(i) At the poles stars never rise or set, and the same half 
of the heavens is continuously visible. 

(2) At the equator all stars rise and set, and in one com- 
plete day the whole heavens have been visible. 

(3) Between the poles and the equator we have stars which 
rise and set, circumpolar stars that never set, and stars which 
never rise, the parts of the heavens in which these last are 
being the only parts never visible. 

The number of circumpolar stars, and of those that never 
rise, increases as we take positions further from the equator 
towards either pole of the earth. 

The student should practise drawing a diagram of the 
celestial sphere for any latitude, and then indicate upon it the 
diurnal path of stars having a given declination or distance 
from the equator. To do this, draw a complete circle to 
represent the meridian of the celestial sphere, the observer 
being at the centre of this sphere. A horizontal great circle 
(shown as a flat ellipse) bisecting the meridian will represent 
the rational horizon. The horizon meets the meridian at the 
north and south points, and divides the celestial sphere into a 
visible half and an invisible half. The zenith will be 90° 
above any point on the horizon, that is 90° from the north or 
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south points, and the nadir will be 90° below the horizon. 
Remembering that the elevation of the pole is equal to the 
latitude of the place of observation, find a point as many 
degrees above the north point of the horizon as the observer's 
latitude, and this will give the north pole of the heavens. The 
south pole of the heavens will be just as far below the southern 
point of the horizon as the north pole is above the north point 
of the horizon. To obtain the celestial equator, draw a great 
circle 90° from the poles, dotting the half on the west side of 
the horizon. The points where the celestial equator cuts the 
horizon are the east and west points (see Fig. 228). To draw 
the diurnal path of a star whose declination is 30° N., draw a 
circle parallel to the equator at this distance above the equator, 
and the required path is obtained. To draw the diurnal path 
of a star with declination 75° N., we require a parallel circle 
at this distance north of the equator. For a star with declina- 
tion 60° S., we require a circle parallel to the equator at this 
distance south of it. Where the diurnal circles of the stars 
meet the horizon indicates their rising and setting points. The 
angular distance of the rising point of a star from the east 
gives the amplitude of the rising star, while the distance of its 
setting point from the west gives the amplitude of the star at 
setting. If a star's diurnal circle does not intersect the horizon, 
it is the diurnal circle of a circumpolar star if its declination is 
north ; it is the diurnal circle of a star that is never seen north 
of the equator, if its declination is south. 

Fig. 228 is drawn for the latitude of London, 51^° N. 
MM' is the celestial equator, and a star or other heavenly body 
on the equator has declination 0°. It rises exactly in the east, 
and sets exactly in the west. A star rising at e between the 
east and north has a declination, the arc Mw, of about 23^°, 
and is carried to its highest point at vi on the meridian, and 
then descends to set at w, between the west and north. More 
than half its diurnal circle is above the horizon. The stars 
rising at N and s are circumpolar stars, describing the whole 
of their diurnal circles above the horizon. They culminate or 
reach their highest point on the meridian at N' and s' respec- 
tively. The arc MN' is about 40°, and this gives the north 
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declination of the star whose path is the circle NN'. What is 
the north declination of the star whose path is represented by 
j/? The star rising at /culminates on the meridian at «and 
sets at 7', only a small part of its diurnal circle being above 
the horizon. What is the south declination of this star? The 
paths of two other stars that are never visible in the Northern 
Hemisphere are shown. Find the south declination of each. 

From our study of the paths of the stars, we can add to 
the numbered statements already made the following : — 

(4) At all latitudes in the Northern Hemisphere between 
the poles and the equator, the stars whose distances from the 
north pole are less than the latitude of the place are circum- 
polar stars, the stars whose distances from the opposite pole 
are less than the latitude of the place never become visible, 
while stars included between these limits rise and set. The 
daily courses across the heavens of the stars that rise and set 
are greater or less than 1 2 hours, according as they have north 
or south declination, for it must be remembered that the daily 
courses of all stars, however great or small their diurnal circles, 
are accomplished in the same time, viz. 24 hours. 

273. Yearly Changes in the Appearance of the Sun.— 
ReiJohition of the Earth, — Besides the daily rotation of the 
earth and its effects in producing an apparent daily motion of 
the sun and stars, we will consider another apparent motion 
of the sun. If we observe, for many nights in succession, the 
stars which first appear on the horizon in the west after sunset, 
we shall find them to be slowly and continually changed. 
Those stars which we first saw on the horizon after simset will 
be found to have set before the sun, and other stars will be on 
the horizon which formerly appeared higher up in the heavens. 
If we observe the east also we shall find that those stars which 
we saw first on the horizon at the beginning of our observations 
are higher in the heavens when they have become visible after 
sunset. The longer we continue our observations the higher 
will the last-mentioned stars appear, and in the course of some^ 
months the first-mentioned stars, which have set in the west 
before sunset, will reappear in the east after sunset. These 
effects can be explained by ?A\^po^vtv^ that the sun has a 
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motion from west to east round the heavens, passing over the 

stare. This motion is quite independent of the daily motions 

which a£fect the sun and stars alike. It is a slow motion — in 

feet, we should have to watch a whole 

year to see one revolution completed. 

Thus we have an apparent motion of 

the sun round the heavens in one yearns 
time. However, we remember that there 
Was an apparent daily motion of the 
sun round the earth from east to west, 
which was foimd to be not a motion of 
the sun, but a daily revolution of the 
earth from west to east, which gave an 
apparent motion to the sun in the op- 
posite direction, viz. from east to west. 
Is this yearly motion of the sun real, 
or only an apparent motion of the sun 
due to some rotation of the earth ? To 
answer this we must see if there is any 
possible motion of the earth which would 
give us such an apparent yearly motion 
for the sun. We remember that it has 
a daily revolution on its axis from west 
to east, which made the sun seem to 
revolve daily from east to west ; it could 
not have also a yearly revolution on its 
axis which could give this fresh yearly 
motion to the sun. But instead of the 
sim moving round the earth in a year, the earth could move 
round the sun in a year. We must see if this supposed motion 
of the earth would explain the apparent motion of the sun. 
But we must remember that it is a yearly motion, quite inde- 
pendent of the daily revolution of the earth, and for the 
present we may leave out of consideration the daily motion. 
We will first take the supposition that the sun moves roimd 
the earth from west to east amongst the stars. 

Let S represent one position of the sun, E the position of 
the earth, A, B, C, D, stars beyond and behind the sun. 
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(These stars would not be visible in the sunlight, but 
we know they must be there, for we can see them at another 
part of the year when the sun is not in that part of the 
sky.) ] 

When the sun is at S it appears in front of the star we call " 
C ; in a few days it seems to move eastward to S', when it is 
in front of the star D, and then seems to continue in its east- 
ward motion till finally in a year's time it has again come 
round to the position S. But this apparent motion of the sun 
is equally explained by supposing the sun fixed at S, and the 
earth to move from E in the opposite direction — ije. westward.^ 
Thus when the earth is at E, the sun, now supposed fixed at S, 
appears in front of the star C ; when the earth has moved to 
E', the sun at S appears in front of the star D ; and as the 
earth moves gradually westward from E to E', the sun will 
appear to move eastward, passing from its position in front of 
the star C till it appears in front of the star D. Thus a real 
motion of the earth westwards gives an apparent motion to the 
sxm eastwards. If the earth complete its journey round the 
sun in one year, the sun will appear to move round the heavens 
in a year also. 

Therefore we see that the apparent yearly motion of the 
sun round the heavens can be explained either by supposing 
the earth moves round the sun or the sun round the earth. 
We have to decide which is the correct supposition. 

From our experiences of the train, and conclusion with 
regard to the daily revolution of the earth, we know that if the 
earth and all it contains move smoothly, then our sensations 
will not tell us that we are in motion. Thus the earth may be 
moving round the sun, although we do not feel the motion. 
For this motion we shall, as before, give as evidence both 
reasons and actual proofs, 

274. Reasons for believing the Earth revolves — 

(i) We find out that the sun is more than a million times 
as large as the earth, so it would seem more reasonable that 

^ Westward — i.e. from left to right, when we consider the motion from 
the earth, and looking towards the sun ; but looking from the sun at the 
earth it would appear to move from right to left — i.e. eastward, round the 
sun. In the text we continue to speak of it as a westward motion. 
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the small earth should move round the large sun than that the 
sun should move round the earth. 

(2) We have once before mentioned the planets. These 

are bodies which appear to the eye like stars, but which, on 

being closely watched for long periods, seem to wander amongst 

the rest of the stars in peculiar ways, sometimes advancing, at 

other times receding, and at other times remaining stationary. 

There are five such planets visible to the naked eye, and more 

visible to the telescope. Through the telescope, two of those 

five are particularly noticeable for presenting phases like the 

moon ; and these two, moreover, at rare intervals, have been seen 

to pass as black dots across the sun. All these peculiarities of 

motion and of phases can be easily explained by supposing that 

these planets revolve round the sun at different distances and in 

different periods, and that the earth is only another planet, also 

revolving round the sun at its own distance and in its own 

period. No other theory will sufficiently explain all these 

appearances of the planets, therefore it seems likely that this 

revolution of the earth round the sim is the true theory. 

275. Proofs of the Revolution of the Earth. — We cannot, 
as we did before for the daily rotation, find direct proofs on the 
earth itself for the yearly revolution round the sun ; we must look 
to outside bodies. In one of the following proofs the question 
of the velocity of light occurs ; hence we pre- 
mise the statement that the velocity can be I 
measured by instrumental means on the earth « 
itself, and is found to be about 186,000 miles 1 
per second. { 
Proof L AbeirafioH of Light, — Let us sup- { 
pose that we want a drop of water to fall down _ J 
a tube without wetting its side. If the tube is 
at rest, we hold it vertically in the direction XS. 
If the tube is moving, it must be held slanting, 
so that the drop falls in at the top when the 
tube is at AB, and falls down to A while the 
tube has moved forwards to XY. The faster 
the tube moves the more must we slant it in order that the drop 
may fall down. So it is with the light from a star. If we were 
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motionless we must point our telescope directly at the star, but 
if we were moving we must slant our telescope so that the ray 
of light may proceed down it. We find that this slanting of 
the telescope varies throughout the year, and that the star 
appears to revolve in a circular motion roimd what we know 
is its true position. This apparent revolution of the star must 
be caused by a revolution of the earth. 

Let us consider this further, for we repeat that this dis- 
placement or aberration (Lat. erro^ I wander) of a star can only 
be due to the combination of the orbital motion of the earth 
^ ^ * ^. with the motion of light. It is 

I ; perhaps the most convincing proof 

', ; that the earth revolves round the 

! J sun, and not the sun round 

S • the earth. Thus when the earth 

is at the point A in its orbit (Fig. 
249), and moving perpendicularly 
to a star situated at S^, this star is 
displaced in the direction of the 
earth's motion, and is seen at S^. 
c The amount of this displacement 
is a small angle of 20*5'', and is 
., . dependent on the proportion be- 

FiG. 249. — Aberration of a fixed star. , i , t • i , • 

tween the earth s orbital velocity 
and the velocity of light. As the earth proceeds in its orbit 
the star keeps, as it were, before it, describing, in fact, a small 
elliptical orbit round its true position. The longer axis of this 
aberration ellipse is always 41", or twice the angle of displace- 
ment, 20*5"; but the shorter axis of the aberration ellipse 
depends on the position of the star with reference to the 
plane of the earths orbit, the ellipse becoming more and more 
flattened as the star approaches this plane. If the star is in 
the plane of the earth's orbit, so that its celestial latitude is 
zero, the aberrational displacement is a mere line. The value 
of the small angle of displacement, called the "constant of 
aberration," enables us, from the known velocity of light 
(186,000 miles per second), to calculate the velocity of the 
earth in its orbit, and from that to find the distance of the sun. 







Parallax. 

average velocity of the earth in its orbit is found to 
per secoDt), and the mean distance of the sun 

1 to be about 93,000,000 miles. 

Voef JI.~\i we look at a distant object from 

ion, it appears tlirowii or projected 
the sky or other background at IJ 

rtain point. On changing our if 

on and looking at the same ob- '; 

it appears to meet the sky at a ,' \ 

ent [loint, This ajiparent dis- \ 1^ 

ment of an object observed due ; '. 

■eal change in the position of the I ; 

ver is called the parallax of the ; '. 

:t, and the angle whose vertex is ■ \ 

e centre of the object observed, ^a* ;' \ 
sides pass to the two points V \ \ 



be rS'S 
is then 



1 





Ittvation, is called the angle of pnrallax. Now, if we 
^ look at any of the fixed stars from a certain point 
|p earth, and then could instantly pass to the other end 
U diameter of the earth, nearly Sooo miles away, we 
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could not detect any parallax for a star, so vastly distant are 
they. Even when viewed from opposite sides of the earth's 
orbit, 186,000,000 miles apart, most of the fixed stars are so 
distant that they do not suflfer any apparent displacement. A 
few, however, do show a slight parallax, and this is another 
proof of the earth's revolution round the sun. Fig. 251 illus- 
trates the parallax of certain fixed stars, though the size of 
the earth's orbit in relation to the distance of the stars is 
greatly exaggerated. The angle formed by two lines passing 
to a star, one from the centre of the earth's orbit, and the 
other from a point on the orbit, is called the anmml parallax 
of the star, ue. it is the angle subtended at the star by the 
radius of the earth's orbit. The annual parallax of certain 
fixed stars is a proof of the earth's revolution round the sun. 
(Those stars that have an annual parallax appear to describe 
a small ellipse each year, but this ellipse must not be con- 
founded with the aberration ellipse, for its cause is quite 
different; its size varies with the amount of annual parallax, 
and the motion is in an opposite direction to that of the 
earth.) 

276. The Earth's Orbit. — The earth's orbit, as we have 
said, is its path round the sun. This path is in one plane, 

and is very nearly, but not 
exactly, a circle. It is strictly 
an ellipse. An ellipse can be 
thus described. Two pins, s 
and /, are stuck in a piece 
of paper, and a loop of cotton 
put over them. This loop is 
tightened by a pencil at P, 
and, keeping the loop tight, 
„ cu • *!. 1 «ii:«c. the pencil on moving round 

Fig. 252. — Showing how an oval or elapse ^'- ^ f o 

can be marked out. tJ^g pjns wiU dcSCribe the 

ellipse PP'^^AB. s and s' are called the foci of the ellipse. 
In the case of the earth's orbit the foci are comparatively close 
together, and hence this ellipse looks almost like a circle. The 
sun occupies one of these foci, and thus the earth is not always 
at the same distance from Xhe ^>\tv. j^i the shortest distance 
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the earth is said to be in perihelion (near the sun) ; at the 
furthest distance it is in aphelion (away from the sun). These 
positions of the earth occur respectively on January i and 
July I (see Fig. 277). 

We may remark that, though the earth's orbit is elliptical, 
yet it approaches so near a circle that if we were to represent 
it to exact scale in this book, the figure would be indistinguish- 
able from a circle. 

The eccentricity of an ellipse is the displacement of a focus 
from the centre, and is expressed by a fraction with this dis- 
tance for the numerator and half the major axis for the de- 
nominator. The smaller this fraction, the nearer is the ellipse 
to a circle. The eccentricity of the earth's orbit is only 
about ■^. 

The earth is one of eight planets revolving round the sun 
in elliptical orbits. 

277. Kepler's Laws. — Kepler's First Law states: "The 
earth and the other planets revolve in ellipses with the sun 
in one focus." Newton explained this law by showing that 
the force acting on each planet varies inversely as the square 
of its distance from the sun. 

Kepler's Second Law states : " The radius vector of each 
planet moves over equal areas in equal times." Newton con- 
cluded from this that the force causing a planet to describe 
its orbit is a central force always acting along the radius vector 
in the direction of the centre of the sun. 

Kepler's Third Law states : " The squares of the periodic 
times of the planets are in proportion to the cubes of their 
mean distances from the sun." This law was explained by 
Newton's conclusion that the force of the sim's gravitation on 
a planet varies directly as the planet's mass, and inversely as 
the square of its distance from the sun. 

We have just explained the nature of an ellipse, and we 
will now illustrate the meaning of the second law, which will 
enable us to understand the nature of the earth's motion in 
its orbit. (The third law does not concern us at present.) 

Let Fig. 253 represent the earth's elliptical orbit, with S 
for the sun in the focus. AB is the major axis of the ellipse. 
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and a line at right angles through the centre would be tbc 
minor axis. Let the earth start from A, tlie nearest position 
to the sun {perihelion), and move to C. The radius vector, 
or line joining the centre of the sun and planet, sweeps over 

the area ASC. Now suppose the 
earth has moved to B, the point 
farthest from the sun {aphe&on), and 
let it move onward from B to D in 
the same time that the earth took to 
move from A to C. Then the law of 

FiG. 2S3.^iii^n;^g Kepler's ^qual areas states that the area BSD is 
second law. gq^al to the area ASC. Now, the 

distance AC is plainly greater than the distance BD, and as 
these distances are passed over in equal times, the velocity of 
the earth must be greater the nearer it is to the sun. In 
fact, the velocity is greatest at perihelion, decreases continually 
till the earth arrives at aphelion, and then increases until 
perihelion is again reached. 

We have thus learnt three things about the earth's orbit :— 
(i) It is in one plane. 

(2) It is an ellipse of small eccentricity, with the sun at one 
focus. 

(3) The earth's velocity in its orbit is not constant, but 
varies. ^ 

278. Observations relating to the Earth's Orbit. — How 
can we learn — 

{a) that the earth's orbit is in one plane ? 

{b) that the orbit is not circular, but elliptical ? 

(c) that the speed of the earth in its orbit varies ? 

{a) We know that the earth's orbit is in one plane because 
the apparent annual path of the sun through the stars (due to 
the earth's revolution round the sun) is in one plane, the sun 
having been observed to move along the same great circle of 
the heavens, the ecliptic, year after year. In fact, careful 
observations have shown that the centre of the sun always 
appears to move along the ecliptic, and therefore the earth's 
orbit must lie in the plane of the ecliptic. 

(l) We know that the eailVv \s tvov ^V^vj^ ;5A. the same 
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distance from the sun, as it would be were the orbit circular 
with the sun in the centre, because the sun looks bigger at 
one time of the year than at another. In fact, the sun's 
apparent diameter varies regu- 
larly during the year, and as 

there is no reason to believe 

Aat the sun himself varies 

thus regularly in size, we must |^ 

change our distance from it in 

a manner indicated by this ap- 

I>arent change of size. The 

sun's apparent diameter is the 

angle which its diameter sub- ^ »g» a54.-inu«trating how the shape of 

° the earth s orbit is found. 

tends at the eye of an observer 

on the earth, and we know that the apparent diameter of an 
object is inversely proportional to the distance of the object. 
The sun's apparent diameter is greatest on January i, and least 
on July I, and we may thus learn that the earth is nearest the 
sun on January i, and most distant on July i. We may learn 
more from the actual measurements on these dates. The appa- 
rent diameter of the sun when greatest is 32' 36", and when 
least 31' 32", and hence the ratio of the distances is inversely 

proportional to the fraction , ,, = -\r = nearly : that 
^ ^ 31 32 1892 30 ^ ' 

is, the sun is about 3^ of its mean distance nearer on January i 

than on July i (see Fig. 255). 

Careful measurements of the sun's diameter have been 

made from day to day, and from these measurements it is 

possible to construct the earth's orbit, and to show that it is 

an ellipse, with the sun in one of the foci. To do this we 

draw from a point lines SM, SN, SO, SP, etc., making the 

lengths of the lines inversely proportional to the apparent 

diameter of the sun at the times of observation, and the 

direction of the lines correspond to the sun's angular position 

at the time of observation. On joining the ends of the lines, 

the figure of an ellipse is traced out (see Fig. 254, where, 

however, as in other figures of the orbit, the ovalness is much 

exaggerated). 
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(c) Careful observations of the apparent motions of die 
sun along the ecliptic through the fixed stars show that the 
angular distance moved through varies slightly from day to 
day, and we deduce from this that the earth's velocity in its 
orbit varies. In the course of a year of a little more ihaa. 
365 days the sun returns to the same point from which iU 
started, so that it must have passed through 360° in the tirau 
stated. Its average daily motion is thus a little less than one" 
degree. Now, it is found that the sun moves through an arc 
of 1'^ 1' 10" in twenty-four hours when it is nearest to the earfli 




on January 1, and that on July i, when farthest from the eartl 
it only moves through an arc of 57' ii's". Thus actn 
measurement shows that the rate of the earth's motion in 1 
orbit changes, being greatest when near the sun, and leg 
when most distant. 

A further proof of this variation of velocity is found t 
showing that it is a necessary consequence of the law i 
gravitation that the speed of the earth in its orbit must 1 
such that the radius vector or line joining the earth and ti 
son must describe equal areas in etyjal times. 
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279. DifTerent Kinds of Day. — We know that the sun, in 
consequence of the earth's revolution round it, seems to move 
eastward among the stars. A star reaches its greatest altitude, 
or transits the meridian, at exactly the same interval each day. 
A sidereal day is the interval between two successive meridian 
I>assages of the same star. It is the actual time taken by the 
earth to make a complete rotation (360°) upon its axis. A 
soiar day is the interval between two successive passages of 
the centre of the sun across a meridian, and it is noon at the 
moment of transit. If the sun, like a star^ appeared always at 
the same place in the sky, a solar day would be of the same 
length as a sidereal day. But the sun seems to move eastward 
among the stars at the rate of about 1° per day, so that the 
earth must rotate nearly 361° about its axis before a given 
meridian comes opposite to the sun again, and so the solar 
day is nearly four minutes longer than the sidereal day. 

By the help of Fig. 256 we can illustrate why the solar day 
is longer than the sidereal day. M represents the centre of 
the Sim, while the stars are at so 
great a distance that the rays 
from them are sensibly parallel. 
El and Kj represent two posi- 
tions of the earth in its orbit at 
the interval of a sidereal day, or 
after one complete axial rota- 
tion. PA is the meridian of a 
place A on the earth. At E, 
the sun and a distant fixed star 
are on the meridian of A at the 
same time. At E2 when the 
earth has made one complete 
rotation on its axis the distant 
fixed star is on the meridian 
of A again, but the earth must 
continue to turn through the small angle represented by the 
arc AB before the sun is again on the meridian PA. Hence 
the solar day or time from noon to noon is longer than the 
sidereal day. 

2 A. 




Fig. 256. — Diagram showing how the 
difference between the sidereal and 
solar day arises. 
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As the sidereal day is shorter than the solar day by about 
four minutes, we find that there are 3 66 J sidereal days during 
the 365J solar days of a year, i.e. there is one more rotation 
of the earth than there are days in the year. 

The sidereal day, measured by the rotation of the earth on 
its axis, is of invariable length. But the solar day, measured 
by the interval between two successive appearances of the sun 
upon the meridian of any place, varies in length, because the 
varying speed of the earth in its orbit causes the distance of 
its forward movements in the orbit to vary, and thus the earth 
does not turn on its axis through the same angle every day 
to bring the sun on a meridian. Hence the apparent or tnu 
solar day^ as the solar day that appears as the actual result of 
two successive meridian passages of the sun is called, varies 
in length at different parts of the year. It is longest when the 
sun moves fastest, and shortest when the sun moves slowest 
in its orbit. Another cause, the apparent movement of the 
sun in a path inclined to the meridians at varying angles, 
leads to an inequality in the length of the apparent solar 
days. 

Solar time thus seems to be unsatisfactory, owing to its 
want of uniformity, and yet our ordinary life is regulated by 
the sun. To get over the difficulty, and obtain a uniform 
measure of time, we take the average of all the apparent solar 
days of the year, and call this a mean solar day. We imagine 
a sun called the mean sufi moving uniformly along the celestial 
equator and completing its yearly circuit of the heavens in the 
same time as the actual sun. A 7nean solar day is therefore 
the average of the apparent solar days, and is always of the 
same length. This is the day which our clocks and watches 
keep, and it is divided into 24 hours, and these into minutes 
and seconds, so that our ordinary timepieces keep mean solar 
time, Greenwich mean time is used in all parts of England, 
and this is the time as shown by a clock moving through 
24 solar hours in the average interval between two successive 
passages of the sun across the meridian of Greenwich, the 
moment of passage being Greenwich mean noon. 

Such a clock does not always indicate noon when the real 
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suo crosses the meridian, being generally a little before the sun 
or after it. True or apparent noon is found by ascertaining 
the exact moment of the meridian passage of the sun by a 
transit telescope. True time is also indicated by a sundial. 
The difference between true or sundial time, and the time 
shown by a clock keeping mean solar time, is called the equation 
of time. It is used to regulate the clock, for sundial time, plus or 
minus the equation of time, gives the clock time. 

The civil day is the mean solar day and the day of ordinary 
life. It begins and ends at midnight. The astrotwmical day 
begins at mean noon, twelve hours later, and is reckoned round 
through 24 hours. Thus 4 a.m. of Friday, May 19, civil time, 
is Thursday, May 18 16 hours, by astronomical time. 

The word "day" is also often used for day!ight,QT the time 
during which the sun is above the horizon of a place. 

2S0, Deflnition of Terme. — The ecliptic is the great circle 
which the sun appears to describe round the heavens once a 
year. It is so called because 
all the eclipses of the sun and 
moon occur in it. 

The plane of the ecliptic is 
the plane passing through this 
circle, or, what is the same 
thing, it is the plane in which 
the orbit of the earth lies— 
for this orbit, we remember, 
is in one plane. 

The //an? of the equator is 
the plane passing through the 
earth's equator, this plane 
being supposed to be con- 
tinued outwards to the sphere 
of the heavens, which it will 
cut in the celestial equator. 
The axis of the earth will, of 

plane. These two planes do not coincide with one another, 
but intersect at two nodes or crossing-points, 180° apart, the 
angle of intersection being 23!° {see Fig. 257). 




be at right angles to this 
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The equinoctial points^ or equinoxes^ are the two points 
where the ecliptic cuts the celestial equator. The sun is ai 
these points on March 21 and September 23. 

The obliquity of the ecliptic is the angle which the plane of 
the ecliptic makes with the plane of the equator at the 
equinoctial points. Its value is about 23^°. 

The solstices are the two points of the ecliptic midway 
between the equinoctial points. When the sun in its motion 
on the ecliptic reaches the solstitial points, it has its greatest 
declination, or greatest distance from the equator. On June 21 
it is at the summer solstice, and has its greatest northern 
declination; on December 22 it is at the winter solstice, and 
has its greatest southern declination (see Fig. 259). 

The tropics are two great circles drawn through the solstices 
parallel to the equator. They are so called (Gk. tropo^ I turn) 
because the sun then turns from its northward motion to the 
south, or vice verscL, The northern tropic is the Tropic of 
Cancer, and the southern tropic is the Tropic of Capricorn. 

The zodiac is a belt of the heavens 16° wide, 8° on each 
side of the ecliptic. It is so called (Gk. zoon^ an animal) 
because the groups of stars or constellations in it are figures 
of animals. The zodiac is divided into twelve equal arcs or 
parts, called sigtis^ each 30° in length. The names of the signs 
are contained in the following lines : — 

*' The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins, 
And next 'the Crab, the Lion shmes, 

The Virgin, and the Scales, 
The Scorpion, Archer, and He-goat, 
The Man that bears the watering-pot, 
And Fish with shining tails." 

Their Latin names, with the symbols used for them, and 
the days on which the sun enters the different signs, are as 
follows : — 

Northern Signs of Zodiac. 

Spring Signs, 
T Aiies^ the Ram, March 21. 
b Taurus, the Bull, April 19. 
tl Gefnini, the Twins, May 20. 
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Summer Signs, 

QD Cancer^ the Crab, June 21. 

JJ Leo^ the Lion, July 22. 

TTJ ^r^(j?, the Virgin, August 22. 

Southern Signs of Zodiac. 

Autumnal Signs. 

^ Libra^ the Balance, September 23. 
TTl Scorpio^ the Scorpion, October 23. 
:f Sagittarius^ the Archer, November 22. 

Winter Signs. 

VS Capricornus^ the Goat, December 21. 
«5 Aquarius^ the Waterman, January 20. 
K Pisces y the Fishes, February 19. 

281. Yearly Changes in the Appearances of the Stars.— If 
we look out at the same hour of the night, but at different times 
of the year, we shall find that the same stars are not visible iti 
the same positions. We shall see this more clearly if we fix 
on any one star, and watch for its appearance on successive 
nights. On each succeeding night it rises some four minutes 
sooner and sets four minutes sooner than it did the night before. 
Thus, if in spring at nine o'clock it is just rising, it will be high 
up in the heavens at the same hour in summer, and in autumn 
it will be setting at the same hour. During the winter months 
it will be below the horizon at this hour, and we should have 
to wait for some time for it to rise. As spring comes on again 
it will rise earlier and earlier, till on the same day of the month 
as we first began observing it, it will rise at nine o'clock. So 
it is with all the stars. 

These changes are closely connected with that change of 
the sun previously mentioned, viz. that the sun appears to move 
eastward amongst the stars. Hence the stars must seem to 
pass westward behind the sun, and as our day and night depend 
on the light from the sun, the stars on each successive night 
mil appear to be slightly to the westward oi \!cve -^o^vxivo^ ^^-^ 
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occupied at the same hour on the previous night. Thus stars 
will rise earlier and set earlier on successive nights, the amount, 
viz. four minutes, being such that in a yeaf s time they come 
back to the same positions at the same hours, for 365 times 
four minutes make up one day nearly. These yearly changes, 
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Fig. 258. — Illustrating the sun's apparent yearly path through the signs of the zodiac. 

of course, are due to the revolution of the earth round the sun, 
as we showed previously in considering that revolution. 

The apparent yearly motion of the sun through the various 
signs of the zodiac, and the different stars visible from the earth 
at midnight, are illustrated in Fig. 258. Let S represent the 
Sim, and let the figures i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, indicate nine 
jiosiiion^ of the earth in its orbit, at intervals of about two 
Treeis apart. Round tVie spheie o^ ^^^d ?X2l\^ ^\^ \w^\^»x^ ^^ 
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signs of the zodiac. When the earth is at i, an observer will 
see the sun in the direction i S among the fixed stars at i'. 
The sun appears to be entering the sign Cancer. At midnight' 
on the part of the earth turned away from the sun, the stars 
in the opposite part of the celestial sphere are visible. When 
the earth has moved to position 2, the sun appears among the 
stars 2', about the middle of the sign Cancer, and the stars in 
the opposite sign Capricornus appear at midnight on the part 
of the earth turned from the sun. On the earth reaching the 
position 3, the sun is about to enter the sign Leo. Passing 
through the successive positions 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, the sun will 
appear among the stars 4', 5', 6', 7', 8', 9', and the motion of 
the earth continuing all the way round its orbit, the sun appeals 
to pass through all the signs of the zodiac, and to complete the 
circuit of the heaven on again reaching the position i. 

(In ancient times, the constellations or groups of stars 
opposite each arc or sign of the zodiac was of the same name 
as the sign, but, owing to a backward movement of the sign 
Aries, this sign is now in the constellation Pisces, the sign 
Taurus in the constellation Aries, and so on. It is thus 
necessary to distinguish between the signs of the zodiac and 
the constellations of the zodiac.) 

We have as yet only considered the effects of the rotation 
and revolution of the earth so far as they effect the appearances 
of the stars. But these two motions have important effects 
on the appearances of the sun, and these we will now proceed 
to consider. 

282. Changes in the Declination and Bight Ascension of 
the Sun. — If we find with a suitable telescope the declination 
and right ascension of the sun day by day, we shall learn that 
neither of these quantities remains constant. At the spring or 
vernal equinox on March 21, the sun is crossing the equator 
to the north, and its declination is zero. In about a month 
the sun has moved along the ecliptic, and its northern declina- 
tion has been increasing. Drawing a quadrant from the pole 
perpendicular to the equator, we see that this declination is repre- 
sented by the arc SM (Fig. 259). At the end of another month, 
the declination will be again represented by Xh^ ^^x^^xv'^\c}oNsa 
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from its position to the equator. At the end of the third month 
it has reached its greatest northern declination, 23-1^°, represented 
by the arc KQ, and is at the summer solstice. Its polar dis- 
tance is also now least. It now begins to approach the equator 
again (the distance between the two dotted portions of the 
ecliptic and the equator gets smaller), until at the autumnal 
equinox on September 23 the declination is again zero. After 




Fig. 259. — Diagram of celestial sphere, showing sun's position on the ecliptic at 

intervals of one month. 

this date the sun passes south of the equator, and its southern 
declination increases until it reaches the winter solstice on 
December 22. The arc CE, 23^°, represents its greatest 
southern declination, and the sun's polar distance is now 
greatest. After the winter solstice the sun in its path again 
approaches the equator, and comes back again to the vernal 
equinox. 

Consider now the changes in right ascension, which is the 

angular distance of a heavenly body east of the vernal equinox, 

or first point of Aries, alorig the equator. On March 21 the sun 

is at the first point of Aries, \, and \}cv^ ^^^'t ^'5k.^tvsvq»w\& liex^. 
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Next day the sun will be found about 1° to the east, and each 
day the right ascension increases about 1°. At the end of 
a month the right ascension will be the arc YM, about 30°, 
or the value of this arc in time. (Right ascension is usually 
expressed in almanacs in time, and not in degrees — 1° = 4 
minutes.) At the end of three months the right ascension is 
the arc YQ, or 90°. On September 23 the R. A. of the sun 
is 180°; on December 22 it is 270°; and it goes on increasing, 
for it is measured all round, until the sun reaches the vernal 
equinox again. 

As already pointed out, the sun does not move along the 
ecliptic at a uniform rate, and therefore the daily change in the 
right ascension of the sun is not uniform. It is the change of 
the sun's right ascension compared with the fixed R. A. of the 
stars that leads to the difference between the solar day and 
the sidereal day, and it is the varying amount of the sun's R. A. 
that causes the true solar days to be of unequal length. 

Summarizing, we find that — 

(a) On March 21 the sun crosses the equator through the 
first point of Aries, and it is the Vernal Equinox. 

Sun's R. A. = 0, and its Decl. = o. 

{b) On June 21 the sun has described an arc of 90° along 
the ecliptic, and it is the date of the Summer Solstice. 

Sun's R. A. = 90° or 6 hours, and its Decl. = 23^° N. 

{c) On September 23 the sun has described an arc of 180°, 
is at the first point of Libra, and it is the date of the A.utumnal 
Equinox. 

Sun's R. A. = 180° or 12 hours, and its Decl. = o. 

(d) On December 22 the sun has described an arc of 270°, 
and it is at the Winter Solstice. 

Sun's R. A. = 270° or 18 hours, and its Decl. = 23^° S. 

(e) Finally, on March 21 of the next year the sun has 
passed over the whole ecliptic and it is again the Vernal 
Equinox. 

Sun's R. A. = 360° or 24 hours, and \\.^Ti^^\. = o. 
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If we require the sun's R. A. at other dates we can obtain 
it exactly from the Nautical Almanac ; or, knowing the sun's 
R. A. at the nearest equinox or solstice, we may obtain its R. A. 
approximately at other dates by adding 1° or 4 min. for every 
day later. Thus January i is ten days later than December 22 
when its R. A. is 270° or 18 hours. We must therefore add 
10° or 40 m. to the R. A. of December 22. Hence on Januai}^ 
1 the sun's R. A. = 280°, or 18 hours 40 m. 

When we learn that celestial latitude and celestial longitude 
are measured with reference to the plane of the ecliptic and not 
the plane of the equator, we can see that the sun's latitude is 
always zero, as it is always on the ecliptic, and that the sun's 
longitude increases from zero at the first point of Aries up to 
90° on June 21, to 180° on September 23, to 270° on December 
22, and to 360° on March 21, when it is at the first point of 
Aries again. 

283. How to determine the Solstices, the Equinoxes, and 
the Obliquity of the Ecliptic. — ^We will now explain a simple 
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Fig. 260.— Illustrating how the sun's varying declination, the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
and the date of the equinoxes and solstices may be determined, bs, be, and Im 
show the relative lengths of the noonday shadow of the gnomon at the times indicated. 

method of finding these dates and this angle. Fix a vertical 
rod or pillar, sometimes called a gnomon^ on a horizontal surface 
and observe the noonday shadow cast by the sun. The day 
on which the shortest shadoYJ '\?. v\vio^xv ^x. xtf^cycv ^\\V \se. the 
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te of the summer solstice; the day on which the longest 
adow is thrown at noon will be the date of the winter solstice, 
tie solstices may also be determined by finding the day on 
tiich the sun rises and sets fiuthest from the east and west 
3mts of the horizon. At the summer solstice it rises and sets 
irthest to the north ; at the winter solstice it rises and sets 
earest to the south. 

We may find the equinoxes or dates on which the sun's 
ally motion is on the equator by determining the day on 
hich the sun rises due east and sets due west, for the celestial 
ijuator cuts the horizon at these two points. A line at right 
ogles to the meridian line runs due east and west, and at each 
luinox the shadow of a vertical rod cast by the rising sun will 
B in the same straight line as that cast by the setting sun. 

From the observations with the gnomon we may learn that 
ke sun's declination or distance from the equator is 2 3 J® N. at 
le summer solstice, and 23^° S. at the winter solstice. This 
therefore the angle between the plane of the ecliptic and the 
lane of the equator, and this angle of 23^° is the Obliquity 
Fthe Ecliptic. (See Fig. 260, where the opposite angles are 
ijual.) 

The length of the year may be approximately found by 
tiding with the gnomon the interval between one summer 
)lstice and the next, or one winter solstice and the next ; that 
, by observing the times when the noonday shadow of the 
lomon is longest or shortest. 

284. The Sun's Diurnal Path at Different Latitudes and 
sasons. — We have learnt that the sun's position among the 
ars is not fixed, but that in his progress along the ecliptic he 
)t only changes his right ascension, or distance from the first 
)int of Aries, but his declination or distance from the equator 
changing from day to day, varying from 23^° N. to 23^° S., 
id back again in a year. This change of declination is the 
ason why the apparent daily path of the sun differs from day 

day during the year. Indeed, the change is gradual through- 
it each day, but it will be sufficient for our purpose to assume 
at the sun keeps the declination that he has at sunrise 
iroughout that day. 
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Let us now consider the daily motion of the sun on the 
celestial sphere in a somewhat similar manner to that in whidi 
we considered the daily motion of the stars in par. 272. There 
is this difference, however, to note between the sun and the 
stars. Each star describes its own daily path at various lati- 
tudes without any change throughout the year, the path 
depending on its distance from the equator. The sun's path 
changes during the year, so that at one time its path is like 
that of a star on the equator, at another period like that of 
a star above the equator (but never more than 23^° N.), and 
during another part of the year like that of a star south of the 
equator. 

Take first the case of an observer at the equator, where the 
celestial poles are on the horizon, and where the equinoctial or 
celestial equator passes through the zenith. On March 21, 
when the sun is at the first point of Aries in his yearly circuit 

of the heavens, and 
when his declination is 
0° (Fig. 259), he will 
rise at the east point of 
the horizon E, and set 
at the west, W, describ- 
ing the equatorial arc 
EQW(Fig.26i). From 
March 21 to June 21 
the sun is daily increas- 
ing its distance north 
of the celestial equator, 
so that it rises north of 
E and sets north of W. 

Fig. 261.— Figure illnstratlng the daily path of the r\ T,|«p«T tViP <;nTnmer 
sun at the equinoxes and solstices, to an observer ^" Junc ZI, tllC bUIllluci 

at the equator. SOlsticC (Fig. 259), the 

sun is 23i° north of the equinoctial, and its path on that 
day is represented by the arc <?Ua^ half of which is above the 
horizon and half below. After June 21 the sun's northern 
declination decreases, and he is back again on the equator 
at the autumnal equinox, September 23 (Fig. 259). After 
September 23 the sun passes soMth of the equator, his diurnal 
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cnrcle appears to get smaller, and he rises south of E and sets 

esouth of W. On December 22, the winter solstice (Fig. 259), 

tee sun's declination is 23i°S., and his daily path is represented 

"fcy the circle AG, half of which, ^Gz£/', is above the horizon. 

-After December 22 the south declination of the sun decreases 

aas he moves along the ecliptic to the first point of Aries (Fig. 

259), a position he again reaches on March 21. Thus it is 

seen that at the equator the sun's daily path is always bisected 

l)y the horizon, and that day and night are always equal, though 

the amplitude of his rising and setting points varies from 0° to 

23^° on each side. On March 21 the observer at the equator 

notes the sun passing through the zenith at noon ; for six 

months it then transits the meridian north of the zenith; on 

September 23 it again passes through the zenith at noon; 

during the next six months it transits south of the zenith. 

A little consideration will show that as we pass northwards 
from the equator, the daily path of the sun is not always half 
above and half below the horizon. From March 21, on which 
date the sun is on the equator, to June 21, the days increase 
and the nights decrease in length; from June 21 to September 
23, the daily paths change back to the equator, and the length 
of the day returns to twelve hours. From September 23 to 
December 22, the days shorten as the sun passes south of the 
equator, but from December 22 the days again lengthen. As 
long, however, as we remain in the torrid zone, it will be found 
that the sun passes through the zenith twice a year. 

Consider now an observer just outside the torrid zone, say 
in latitude 27° N. As before, on March 21 the sun's daily 
path is on the equator, and he rises in the east and sets in the 
west, day and night being each twelve hours. But from March 
21 to June 21, as the sun's declination increases, more and 
more of his daily journey is above the horizon, and the day 
lengthens, his amplitude and noonday altitude daily increase, 
until at the summer solstice his path above the horizon is 
represented by the arc e\5w in Fig. 262. It is now the longest 
day, and the arc SU gives the greatest noonday altitude for an 
observer at this position. After June 21 the sun gradually 
returns to the equator, when day and night are again equal. 
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From September 23 to December 22 the sun passes below the 
equator, the days get shorter than the nights, and the dminal 

path above the hoiizon 
changes from EQW to 
</G7£/'. On December 22 
the day is shortest, and 
the sun's meridian altitude 
SG is least After this 
date the days agadn 
lengthen as the sun re- 
turns to the equator, and 
his daily path above the 
horizon again increases. 

As we pass into higher 
latitudes than that just 

Fig. .6..-Diagramsho^vin^the daily path of the described, the variations 
sun at the equinoxes and solstices, to an observer Jn ^hc lenfifth of daV and 
about lat. 27^ N. °. ..,•', 

night are of a smiilar cha- 
racter to those just described, but more marked. Part of 
Fig. 228 may be taken to represent the daily paths of the sun 
at London at the equinoxes and solstices, EMW being the path 

above the horizon when 
the sun is on the equator; 
emw^ the path above the 
horizon when the sim has 
its greatest northern de- 
clination at the summer 
solstice ; andy«z;, the path 
above the horizon at the 
winter solstice. 

As we get nearer the 
poles the sun's daily path 
becomes more and more 
parallel to the horizon, 
until at the pole itself, 
where the equator coin- 
cides with the horizon. 




Fig. 263. — Diagram showing the daily path of 
the sun at the equinoxes and solstices, to an 
observer at the pole. 



the sun's daily path on March 21 is on the horizon. From 
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March ai to "June 21 an observer at the pole would see the 
whole of the sun's diumal circle as he passed from the south 
at noon to the north at midnight, and then back again to the 
south on the following noon. These daily journeys would be 
performed on circles parallel lo the horizon, the daily parallels 
being more and more above the horizon until a distance of 
234° from the equator was reached, when the path is represented 
byJU in Fig. 363. The sun would then turn back and gradually 
approach the equator again during the next three months of 
daylight, After September 23 the sun would sink below the 
equator and horizon, and there would be darkness for six 
months. 

\Ve thus see how the annual variations in the sun's declina- 
tion cause the varj-ing lengths of day and night, cause his 
diurnal path and meridian altitude to change, and thus produce 
in our latitude the change from the small arch of low altitude 
seen at midwinter to the large arch of high altitude seen at mid- 
summer (astronomically, midwinter is the beginning of the 
season called winter, December 12 ; midsummer is the begin- 
ning of the season called summer, June 21). (See par. 387.) 

285. Effect of the Earth's Annual Motion round the Sun. — 
Variations in length of Day and Night.— ^e. have in the preced- 




ing paragraph shown that the varying height of the midday sun 
causes the changes in its amplitude, and the varying length of 
day and night by speaking as if the sun moved round the earth 
in a year. We will now explain these phenomena by speaking 
of the earth's real annual motion round the sun at rest, and 
show that these phenomena are the result of the earth's revolu- 
tion combined with the constant inclination of its axis at a 
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certain angle. During the earth's annual revolution round the 
sun the earth's axis remains constantly parallel, "for the 
mechanical reason that a spinning body maintains the direction 
of its axis invariable unless disturbed by extraneous force." 
That this is so is also evident from the fact that in all parts of its 
orbit the earth's axis points in the same direction, that is, to the 
celestial pole, and only parallel lines seem to meet at a point in 
vast distance. (A small periodic change in the direction of the 
earth's axis due to the action of extraneous force will afterwards 
be explaine4» but no account of this need be taken here.) 

We have learnt that the plane of the earth's equator is 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic at an angle of 23^°, and as 
the earth's axis is perpendicular to the equatorial plane, it must 
be inclined from the perpendicular to the ecliptic plane at an 
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Fig. 265.— Earth's orbit, with earth at equinoxes and solstices. 

The four seasons. 

angle of 23^°. In other words, the earth's axis is inclined at an 
angle of 66-|° (90° — 23^'^) to the plane of the ecliptic itself. It 
follows, therefore, from the inclination of the earth's axis and its 
constant parallelism, that at certain parts of the earth's orbit 
round the sun one end of the axis is so disposed that it leans 
towards the sun, and in other parts of the orbit the same end 
leans away from the sun. At two positions of the orbit the 
axis is presented exactly sidewise to the sun, so that neither pole 
then inclines towards or from the sun. These facts are illus- 
trated in Fig. 265, which the pupil must learn to reproduce, 
keeping the axis in each position of the earth parallel. 
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At any position of the earth in its orbit, a line joining the 
centres of the sun and earth fixes the place on the earth's surface 
which has the sun directly overhead or in the zenith. At the 
positions (i) and (3) the boundary between light and darkness runs 
exactly along a meridian of the earth and from pole to pole, so 
hat as the earth rotates on its axis in these positions, day and 
light are then equal in all parts of the globe. The earth is in 
x>sition (i) at the vernal equinox, and in position (3) at the 
lutumnal equinox. At intermediate positions the inclination 
Df the earth's axis to the plane of the ecliptic causes all the 
parallels of latitude on the earth, except the equator, to be cut 
squally by the boundary-line of light and darkness, and day and 
light are consequently unequal, the day being longer than the 
night in the Northern Hemisphere when it is shorter in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and vice veisd. Position (2) is the sum- 
mer solstice, when the sun is vertical to places 2^\° north of 
the equator, when the north end of the axis is most inclined to 
the sun, and when the day is longest in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and shortest in the Southern. Further, it is plain that 
at the summer solstice the nearer we approach the north pole, 
the larger will be the portion of the parallel of latitude remaining 
in the light, as the earth rotates, and the longer the days ; while 
the nearer we approach the south pole, the less will be the 
portion of a parallel in the light, and the shorter the days. In 
fact, within the Arctic Circle at the summer solstice an observer 
is never carried out of light by the earth's rotation, and he sees 
the midnight sun due north. Within the Antarctic Circle an 
observer remains in darkness while the earth rotates. From 
position (2) there is a gradual change to position (3), after 
which the sun descends below the equator until in position (4), 
the winter solstice, it is vertical over places 23^° S. Here we 
have the exact opposite state of affairs, and we see why we 
have the short winter days and the long summer days in the 
British Isles and other places north of the equator. 

These considerations again help us to see how the series of 
changes each year in the sun's declination or distance from 
the equator are brought about by the annual revolution of the 
earth combined with the inclination of tV\e eaitVv!^ a.^\^ Vo \^<^ 
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ecliptic plane, />. with the inclination of the plane of the equate 
to the plane of the ecliptic. And the annual changes of ^ 
sun's declination causes the variations of the sun's amplitude (Si 
distance of rising and setting from the east and west points 
throughout the year ; for the further a body is north of the 
equator to an observer in the Northern Hemisphere, the greater 
is the portion of its daily circle of rotation above the horizon, 
and the further does it rise north of east and set north of west; 
while the further the body is south of the equator, the shorter is 
it above the horizon, and the further does it rise south of east and 
set south of west. At the equinoxes the sun's amplitude is o 
in all parts ; at the solstices the sun has its maximum amplitude, 
but this varies in different parts of the earth, increasing with the 
latitude. The greatest amplitude at the solstices in latitude 50° 
(London in 51^° N.) is 38^°. 

So important is the proper understanding of the variation in 
the length of day and night at all places north and south of the 
equator (at the equator day and night are always of 12 hours 
each, as this parallel is always equally divided by the line of 
light and darkness), that we will further consider the four chief 
positions of the earth in its orbit. The orbit is, of course, in 
the plane of the ecliptic. NS in each case represents the axis 
of the earth. 

Let us first consider the position (2) of Fig. 265, where N, 
the north pole, is towards the sun, and for this purpose we use a 





Fig. 266. — Northern summer and southern winter. 

separate figure. In this figure, <^ represents a plane perpendicular 
to the line joining the centres of the sun and earth. All that 
part of the earth on the side of ^nearer the sun is illuminated and 
has daylight ; all on the further side has darkness and night. A 
plane perpendicular to the axis is the plane of the equator EQ. 
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The circle ed described on the earth passing through ^, the 
extremity of the shadow, is called the Arctic Circle. We see 
that a place within the Arctic Circle never loses sight of the sun, 
never entering the shaded half, during a rotation about the axis 
NS, so long as the earth and the sun are in the positions indi- 
cated by the figure. The corresponding circle y^ in the Southern 
Hemisphere is such that all places within it never see the sun 
during a rotation, the conditions being the same. This circle 
is the Antarctic Circle, The circle cv^ passing through the 
point c directly under the sun, is called the Tropic of Cancer, 
The corresponding circle gp in the Southern Hemisphere is the 
Tropic of Capricorn, (See note, par. 217.) We have con- 
sidered the effect of rotation at places included in the Arctic 
and Antarctic Circles. Between the Arctic Circle and the 
equator all places will evidently see the sun for more than half 
a rotation — i,e, have a longer day than night ; for more than 
one-half of each parallel in the Northern Hemisphere is in the 
light Between the Antarctic Circle and the equator the reverse 
will be the case, night being longer than day. The sun will 
during the course of the day pass overhead to all places on the 
circle cv. All this, we must remember, is while the earth is in 
the position when the north pole is most inclined towards the sun. 
The next figure (267) shows the earth at the opposite side 
of the orbit, where the two hemispheres are just reversed in all 
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Fig. 267. — Northern winter and southern summer. 



respects so far as light from the sun is concerned. Thus 
within the Arctic Circle there is no sunlight during the rotation 
round the axis ; within the Antarctic Circle the sun is not lost 
sight of during the rotation. Between the equator and the 
Arctic Circle night is longer than day, and between the equator 
and the Antarctic Circle day is longer than m^Kt. 
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At either of the intennediate posibons the appearances 
are the same. In these two positions the earth's axis is per- 
pendicular to the line joining the centre of the earth and 
sun, as we see by a figure (268) -, and here we see that da; 
and night are of the same length at all parts of the eartb, 
These positions are called the equinoxa, because day and tu{^ 
are of equal length. The first two positions discussed ait 
called the solstices.' From solstice to equinox the appeatances 
above described change gradually, and so from the equisoi 
round to the other solstice. Thus in the Northern HemisiJiere 
at the first solstice the sun at midday is high in the heavens, aod 
on each succeeding midday gets lower and lower ; at the same 
time the day shortens and the night lengthens till the eqiunox, 
when they are equal in length. After the equinox the sun is 




still lower at midday, and now the nights are longer than the 
days, and the difference increases till the other solstice is 
reached. Then the midday sun is at its lowest in the heavens, 
and on two successive davs seems to occupy the same place- 
to stand still, as it were and hence the name solstice. After 
this the changes are all gone through back again till the other 
solstice is reached and then we say one year is completed 

We notice, further th-it all places within the Arctic Circle 
have at least one day in which the sun never sets, and one in 
which it never rises. The poles themselves see the sjin for sii 
months and lose it for six months. Within the two ttopid 
every place has the sun overhead, or in the zenith, at least twice 
a year. This occurs on two successive days at the tropics 

' Solslices (Lai. 10!, the sun, and ilare. to stand), the limes at wMd 
Ihe sun reaches its greatest distance from the equatoi, because i( ibel 
appeare Lo stand still before the direction of its motion is lianged towiu* 
the equator again. 
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[hemselves, the sun rising day after day higher and higher, till 
it becomes vertical at midday, and then it seems to " turn back " 
—hence the name tropic. Outside the two tropics, and below 
the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, we have two zones which have 
appearances lying between the two described, for they never 
have a vertical sun, nor a day in which the sun fails to rise 
or set 

The following table shows the longest duration of sunset — 
'.e. the longest day at different latitudes : — 

Litiludc. 



0" (Equator) 



13' n" 

,3- 56" 

,4» 5,- 



66" 33' (Ar< 
70° 



. 18*30" 
ic CircleJ 24" tf" 

. 3 months 
. 4} months 
. 6 months 



We add a diagram to illustrate these different lengths of the 
longest day at every 10° of latitude in the Northern Hemisphere 




when the north end of the earth's axis is most inclined to the 
3un. The length of the longest night in winter is the same as 
that of the longest day in summer. 

A simple way of illustrating the height of die midday sun at 
different parts of the year is shown in Figs, 275, 376. A line 
drawn from the centre of the earth Ihrouiih the s\\Ma.\.\ou d^ a.wi 
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particular place passes to the zenith of that place, and a line 
from the centre of the earth to the sun will show thus the angle 
separating the sun from the zenith, i,e. the zenith distance. 
The zenith distance of the sun subtracted from 90° gives its 
altitude. The less the zenith distance, therefore, the greater is 
the altitude. In the figures, the letter L represents the latitii<5e 
of London, and Z indicates its zenith. 

286. Distribution of Light and Heat on the Earth. — Ttiat 
half of the earth's surface which is turned towards the s\in 
receives light and heat from it ; the other half is in darkness. 

The light, and especially the heat, derived from the sun at 
any place, are greatest when the sun is highest in the heavens, 
and can therefore send its rays more nearly perpendicular to 
the ground. There are two reasons for this : — 

(i) When the sun is highest the rays from it pass through 
less of the earth's atmosphere, and so less heat is absorbed by 
that atmosphere before they reach the ground. 

(2) When the sun is higher the number of rays received by 
any particular piece of ground is greater than when the sun is 
lower, i.e, the quantity of heat received by a square yard of 
ground increases as the sun's altitude increases. This is the 
main reason for the increased heating power of more perpen- 
dicular rays. 

By a figure in connection with par. 179 we have seen how 
both these reasons combine to cause an increase in the heating 
power of the sun's rays as we approach the equator. The 
reader should again consider the paragraph carefully (see also 
pars. 180 and 181). Fig. 194 is drawn for one of the equinoxes, 
and it is now easily seen how at the summer solstice, when the 
Northern Hemisphere is more inclined towards the sun than at 
an equinox, any area north of the equator will receive its supply 
of the sun's rays more perpendicularly than at an equinox. In 
winter the rays will fall more obliquely, and their strength will 
be weakened. Fig. 270 shows the different angles at which the 
sun's rays strike the earth on June 21 and December 22, audit 
also illustrates the unequal distribution of an equal band of rays, 
aby at these two angles. 

But there is still anotViei cau^e vWx ^"S^cXs >\\^ \Kax"v^\'ax>^vt. 



The Sun's Light and Heat. 



I of Ihe various parts of the earth al different periods of the 
year, for it must be plain that the length of the day, or the 




|*^*Vie which the sun remains above the horizon, has great 
"^fluence. While the sun Is shining, those parts of the globe 
"^^cposed to his rays are receiving heat ; after the sun has set, 
^Hese parts are losing heat, the heat passing away by radiation 
'^tito space. Hence places 
^te most heated when I 
the days are longest. 
The more distant a place 
is from the equator the 
greater is the ditlerence 
between ihe length of 
its days and nights, and 
the greater will be the 
variation of its tempera- 
ture during the year. 
Although we receive most 
heat in 34 hours at the 
time of the summer sol- 
stice, this is not the hottest " " "' " 
time of the year. The maximum temperature at any plate 
usually occurs at the end of July, because during most of 
the summer the heat received from the sun during the day is 
in excess of thai lost bv radiation during the night, and so die 
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: :-trection, a little consideration will show that the pans round 

\ :S>e north pole will gradually c 

n :Aaits round the south pole 

!^ ^le earth has reached the 

■rr^osition of the summer 

ii:;^olstice at midsummer, we 
rffcee that the aspect it pre- 

-C ''Bents to the ohserver on 

1 ^rtJiesunisj^reatiychanguil. 

ic- Haces in the Northern 

: Hemisphere remain in 

view more than tweivf 

y hours, for the rotating 
earth carries them round | 
on a curved path, the 
curve being bent down- 
wards as the equator and 
other circles of latitude 

are seen to be. England is seen to he well down towards 
the centre of the illuminated half of the earth, and the sun's 
rays are therefore received more vertically tlian at the vernal 
equinox, and it appears larger to the sujiposed spectator 





on the sun. Places within the Arctic Circle go round and 
round as the earth rotates without passing out of sunlight, 
while places near the south pole are never brought into light, 
so that the sun never sets in arctic regions, and never rises in 
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the antarctic regions. There is a " midnight sun " in the north I 
part of the sky beyond latitude 66^° N. At the autumnal 
equinox matters are the same as when the earth was at the 
vernal equinox. At the winter solstice the region round the 
north pole is turned away from the sun, and the region round 
the south pole enjoys continuous sunlight. Places north of 



the equator follow the paths indicated, and are less than twelve 
hours in sunlight, while places south of the equator are more 
than twelve hours in sunlight. England now receives the sim's 
rays so obliquely and lies so near the edge of the illuminated 
half of the earth, that it cannot he properly represented on so 
small a figure. 

It will be noticed that the middle of the illuminated half 
of the earth is alternately north and south of the equator, and 
the sun at noon is therefore twice in the zenith at the equator 
—once at the vernal equinox and once at the autumnal 
equinox. Between the vernal equinox and the autumnal 
equinox he is twice in the zenith at noon to places as far 
north as the Tropic of Cancer. Between the autumnal equinox 
and the vernal equinox he is twice overhead at noon to places 
south of the equator as far as the Tropic of Capricorn. In 
other latitudes he is never seen in the zenith. 

287. The SeaeonB. — Remembering how the effect of the 
sun's heat on any part of the earth's surface depends on its 
height i.i i"ic heavens, and fce Xengfe nl \™a \t shines, and 
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remembering also the explanation of the different lengths of 
niglit and day, we shall easily explain the succession of the 
seasons. 

Considering either hemisphere, say the northern, we take 

the p)osition of the earth at that solstice when the north pole is 

most turned towards the sun. There are now long days and 

short nights, and the sun is higher in the heavens at midday, 

and thus for both reasons it is warm in this hemisphere; in 

fact, it is midsummer. Summer lasts until the earth reaches 

the equinox, nights and days being now equal, and autumn 

begins. Autumn lasts till the other solstice is reached. Then 

it is midwinter, being cold, for nights are at their longest, days 

being shortest, and the midday sun is at its lowest. Winter 

lasts till the next equinox, and then it is spring. Spring lasts 

from this equinox to the summer solstice. As the Northern 

and Southern Hemispheres are reciprocal in the lengths of 

their days and nights, we see that the seasons will be reciprocal. 

Thus when it is summer in the Northern Hemisphere it is 

winter in the Southern. When spring in the Northern it is 

autumn in the Southern, and vice versa, • 

We may notice that between the two tropics the midday 
sun is always very high in the heavens, and the nights are 
never much longer than twelve hours ; thus it is always hot 
there — a perpetual summer — and this zone or belt of land is 
therefore called the Torrid Zone, At places included in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles the sun never rises high, and 
though this in summer is somewhat compensated for by the 
long days, still it is always cold there — a perpetual winter — 
and hence the zones are called respectively the North and 
South Frigid Zones, Between the North Frigid Zone and 
Torrid Zone we have the North Temperate Zo?ie, and between 
the South Frigid Zone and Torrid Zone we have the South 
Tenipei'ate Zone, In these Temperate Zones the winters are 
neither very cold nor the summers very hot ; hence their names. 
It is in these zones that the four seasonal changes are most 
marked. 

Fig. 277 shows different positions of the earth in its orbit 
as seen from ahovQ the ecliptic plane, tVvw^ \ll\i^\x^tvcs% iVsa 
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tnge of seasons throughout a. year. The figure is drawn for 

! Northern Hemisphere, the figure for the Southern being 

ailar, the seasons being reciprocal to the former. It will be 

ictive for the pupil to begin at the bottom of the figure, 

e the earth is seen in the position it occupies about March 

(when both poles are equally distant from the sun), and to 

the earth through its tnonthly changes, noticing the 

imdary of the enlightened hemisphere in the successive 

riods as the earth revolves on its axis, and at the same time 

Ikes its yearly revolution round the sun. 

It will be noticed that the winter solstice occurs very near 

e perihelion, and the summer solstice near the aphelion; 

us, in the winter of the Northern Hemisphere the earth is 

jarest the sun, and in summer furthest from the sun. For 

2 Southern Hemisphere the earth then is nearest in summer 

id furthest away in winter. As it is warmer the nearer we 

; to the sun, the southern summer will be slightly hotter 

n the northern one, and the southern winter slightly colder 

ji the northern one. This difference of distance is small, 

nd the resulting difference in climate is small, and may, more- 

iver, be masked by local causes, as the prevalence of hot or 

sold winds and ocean currents. The different months are 

wked in the figure, and we see winter lasts during January, 

ebruary, March; spring during April, May, June; summer 

luring July, August, September ; and autumn during October, 

Jovember, December. The exact durations of the seasons we 

it by knowing the dates of the equinoxes and solstices. 

(We remember that perihelion occurs January i, and 

iphelion on July i.) 

The Vernal or Spring Equinox is on March 21, and Spring begins. 
The Summer Solstice is on June 32, and Summer begins. 
The Autumnal Equinox is on September 23, and Autumn begins. 
The Winter Solstice is on December M, and Winter begins. 

Finding the intervals between these dales, we shall learn 
fast the seasons are of unequal length. Winter is about 4^ 
days shorter than summer in our hemisphere. We say "about," 
because to be quite accurate we should give the exact time on 
the above dates when each season begins, for spring begins at 
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the moment the sun reaches the vernal equinox on March 21; 
summer, the moment the sun reaches the summer solstice on 
June 21, and so on. The four seasons are, in fact, the periods 
into which the year is divided by the equinoxes and solstices. 
Their lengths at present are to the fraction of an hour — 

Winter. Autumn. Spring:. Summer. 

89 d. o^ h. 89 d. 18^ h. 92 d. 20} h. 93 d. 14^ h. 

Spring and summer together, when the sun is north of the 
equator, are thus about seven days longer than autumn and 
winter. What is the cause of this inequality in the length of 
the seasons ? 

Fig. 27S is a representation of the earth's orbit with the 
ellipse exaggerated. The two equinoctial and the two solstitial 

160* 




Fig. 278. — Illustrating the inequality in the length of the 5(ea.son.s. From the vernal 
equinox, o°, to the summer solstice, 90°, it is spring ; from the summer solstice, 90°, 
to the autumnal equinox, 180°, it is summer ; from the autumnal equinox to the 
winter solstice, it is autumn ; from the winter solstice, 270°, to the vernal equinox, 
it is winter. 

points divide the orbit or ecliptic into four equal portions 90° 
apart, but, owing to the varying speed of the earth in its orbit 
(travelling more quickly the nearer it is to the sun, and the 
more slowly the more distant it is), these equal portions are not 
described in equal times. TVve \mfe \\\xq\3l^ vW ^mxv \u one 
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focus of the ellipse from the spring equinox, 0°, to the autumnal 
equinox, 180°, and the line at right angles joining the two 
solstices divide the area of the figure into four unequal quad- 
rants, and the areas of the quadrants being unequal, Kepler's 
second law — that the radius vector or line joining the earth 
and sun sweeps over equal areas in equal times — shows that 
the times in which the sun describes them are unequal and 
proportional to the areas. 

Summary of the Effects of the Rotation and Revolution 
of the Earth. 

Rotation causes the risings and settings and daily apparent 
motions of the sun and stars, and thus causes day and night. 

Revolution causes the sun to appear to move eastward 
amongst the stars through the twelve signs of the zodiac, and 
thus stars rise about four minutes earlier on successive nights. 
It also produces the yearly changes in the sun*s Right Ascension. 

Revolution combined with the inclination of the planes of the 
equator and ecliptic (i,e, the inclination of the earth's axis) causes 
the yearly variations in the sun's declination {i,e, the varying 
height of the midday sun), the difference in length of the days 
and nights, and thus causes the succession of the seasons. 

Rotation gives us the length of the day ; revolution gives us 
the length of the year. 

Different Kinds of Year. — A year is the period of the 
earth's revolution about the sun from a certain position back 
again to the same. 

The Sidereal Year is the time taken by the sun in com- 
pleting a revolution from a given star or other fixed point to 
the same star again. Its length is 365*256 mean solar days. 
The sidereal year is the time of the true orbital revolution of 
the earth. 

The Tropical or Equinoctial Year is the time which the 
sun takes to pass from vernal equinox to vernal equinox again. 
As the vernal equinox advances 50*2" each year to meet the 
sun, the tropical year is about 20 minutes shorter than the 
sidereal year. Its length is 365*242 mean solar days. 

For ordinary purposes a year containing a fraction of a day 
would be inconvenient^ and so the civil year^ ox XYve ^ear c>l '^'^ 
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calendar, is some whole number of days, generally 365 days, 
which is rather less than a tropical year. But we want the 
seasons, which are determined by the tropical year, to always 
occur at the same parts of the civil year, and therefore we try 
to bring these two years into agreement. 

The difference amounts to nearly a quarter of a day, hence 
every four years we have a leap-year, containing 366 days, the 
ordinary years containing 365 days. But the difference is not 
quite a quarter of a day, and hence in 400 years we omit three 
of such leap-years, and make these ordinary years of 365 days. 
This makes the average length of the year almost exactly what 
it should be, viz. 365*2421 days. Therefore every year has 
365 days, except every fourth year, which is such that its 
number is divisible by four, and this has 366 days, except 
again that those centuries which are not divisible by 400 have 
only 365 days. Thus 1884, 1864, 1840 were leap-years, and 
so were 1600, 1200, 800; but 1800, 1700 were not, and 1900 
will not be a leap-year. 

The Anomalistic Year has for its starting-point the peri- 
helion of the earth's orbit, and is therefore the time between 
the two successive passages of the perihelion by the earth. As 
perihelion point moves eastward or backward each year about 
1 1 '25", this year is nearly 5 minutes longer than the sidereal 
year. Its length is 365*259 mean solar days. 

The relative magnitudes of the three kinds of astronomical 
year may be thus stated to the nearest second of mean solar 
time : — 

Sidereal year = 360° = 365 d. 6 h. 9 m. 9 s. 

Tropical year = 360° — 50-2" = 365 d. 5 h. 48 m. 46 s. 
Anomalistic year = 360° + H'S" = 365 d. 6 h. 13 m. 48 s. 

288. Effects of a Change of Angle between the Equator 
and the Ecliptic- — Any change of this angle means, of course, 
a change of inclination in the earth's axis. If the earth's axis 
had been perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, the plane of 
its equator would have coincided with the plane of the ecliptic, 
day and night would have been of equal length at every 
place throughout the year, and there would have been no 
diversity of seasons. (The axis o^ lYv^i ^\^w^\. V^^^'^^ "^^ almost 
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perpendicular to its orbit.) If the inclination of the earth's axis 
had been greater than it is, the sun would recede farther from 
the equator on the north side in summer, and farther on the 
south side in winter. A larger part of the earth would thus be 
in tropical regions and have the sun overhead twice a year, and 
a larger part would also be in arctic regions, with at least one 
day without any sunrise. Seasonal difTerences and changes in 
the length of the day would thus be increased. With an 
inclination of 45°, the tropical iones would extend 45° on each 
side of the equator, and the temperate zones would disappear, 
for the rest would be two arctic zones. Further increase of 
inclination would lead to an extension of the zones on each 
side of the equator where the sun would be overhead twice 
a year, and a further extension of ihe regions where the sun 
would remain above the horizon in summer and below the 
horizon in winter for one or more days. The great extremes 
of temperature in these latter regions would be very Inimical 
to animal and vegetable life. Were the axis of the earth 
parallel to the plane of its orbit, the poles of the equator would 
be situated in the ecliptic ; the seasonal changes would be 
extreme, every part being in turn tropical and a 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE SUN, MOON, ECLIPSES, AND ASTRONOMICAL 

MEASUREMENTS. 

289. The Sun — Its Dimension, Density, and Attraction.— The 
sun is an intensely hot self-luminous globe of enormous size, 
situated at a mean distance from the earth of about 92,800,000 
miles. Knowing its distance, and measuring the angular 
diameter of its disc (par. 278), its real diameter is found by cal- 
culation to be 860,000 miles, or nearly no times that of the earth. 
Since the volumes of spheres are in proportion to the cubes of 
their diameters, the sun's volume = (iio)^ x vol. of earth; that 
is, 1,331,000 times the volume of the earth. This means that 
the volume of the sun is so great, that were the earth placed in 
the centre of the sun^ with its satellite the moon revolving 
round it at a distance of 238,000 miles, still the earth and the 
orbit of the moon together would reach but little beyond half- 
way to the circumference of the sun. Yet though the volume 
of the sun is 1,330,000 times that of the earth, its mass, or the 
quantity of matter contained in it, is only 330,000 times that 
of the earth. In other words, while it would take 1,330,000 
globes as large as the earth to make a globe as large as the 
sun, yet it would only take 330,000 to make one as lieavy as 
the sun. From this it follows that its density, or quantity of 
matter per unit of space, is only about one-quarter of the earth's 
density, as we find on dividing its mass compared with the 
eaith by its volume compared with the earth. ^ The force of 
gravity at the sun's surface is nearly twenty-eight times the 

^ The density of the earth compared with water — that is, its specific 
gravity — is 5*5 ; hence the speci^c graVit.^ ol \\i«: «iv\Tv\^ av\-^ -aJciQvsX. v a^. 
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force of gravity on the surface of the earth ; and as the weight 
of a body is due to the force of gravity, a body at the surface 
of the sun would weigh twenty-eight times as much as upon the 

The physical condition of tbe sun 'n very difTccent from ihat of the 
earth, though we know it is composed of very similar materials. The 
white-hot surface ihat we see, called the phelosphere, is believed (o be 
Isj-gely a shell of highly healed metallic vapours surroutiding the unseen 
mass beneath. Dark Spaces seen in tbe pbotc^here are known as suit-ipels. 




and these are often surrounded by brighter patches, XetmeA/aciilce. Above 
the photosphere a shallow envelope of gases, rising here and there into huge 
prominences, and known as ihe chromosphi-re, is seen in red lints when the 
sun is totally eclipsed. Beyond Ihe chromosphere, there is also seen, w, 
the same lime, n fainl btil fai more extensive envelope caUei ftie corona. 
The sun's tays iupply light and heat not only lo Ae ea.i\\v, \im\ li.^ V: 
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these kws from observattan onl;, but Newton first txplaitud them bf 
showing that they were the necessary consequences of the laws of in ' 
and the law of universal gtavitation. The centre of gravity of the 
tyslem (as the sun with his attendant bodies is called) is the real 
around which (he planets revolve, but so enormous is the mass of the 
that this point is situated not far from the sun's centre. (See par. 48.) 
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90 The Moon — 11 l u n is ( hl uI Uil ..LOinIm 
planets or satellites and it rtiolves round its priman tht 
earth wh le the latter is revolving round the sun Its mean 
distance from the earth is only 239 000 miles Though 
apparentlj as large as the sun owing to its nearness, its real 
diameter is onlj zr6o miles and its volume or bulk, onh 
J5 that of the earth Its mass or weight, is onh Vo ^^^'^ "f the _ 
earth, and hence its density or compactness of matter is I 
a little more than % that of the earth and the force of g 
on its surface but \ that of the earth 

Besides its daily apparent motion from east to west, d 
the daily rotation of the earth, it is easy to notice that it X 
an opposite motion, moving eastward among the fixed sta 
ill consequence of which it rises ibout go mmutes later i 
night. A complete revoluuon o^ 'OciP wyaxv \u\m&. "i^K, ^lauec 
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from one fixed star to the same fixed star is called a sidereal 
revolution and occupies 27 d. 7 h. 43 m. 

The moon requires a longer interval to go through a 
revolution with respect to the sun, as the sun also moves 
eastward among the stars, though at a slower rate. Hence the 
synodic month, or the time occupied by the moon in passing 
from the sun round to the sim again, is longer than the sidereal 
m<mth by more than two days. The mean value of the synodic 
moodi is 39*53 days, and this is the ordinary lunar month. 
Calmdar months consist of a whole number of days — 28, 30, 
or 5t'a8 the case may be. In a year there are twelve calendar 
mootfis, but thirteen lunar months. 

The moon's path among the stars is not situated in the 
sanie plane as the earth's path round the sim, for the moon's 
orbit is found to be inclined to the plane of the ecliptic at an 
angle of about 5°. The points at which the moon's orbit 
cuts the plane of the ecliptic are called the moon's nodes (see 
Fig. 236). 

When the moon in her orbit lies between the sun and the 
earth, she is said to be in conjunction with the sun ; when the 
earth is between the moon and the sun, the moon is said to be 
in opposition to the sun. At either of the two points midway 
from conjunction and opposition, i,e, 90° from conjunction or 
opposition, the moon is said to be in quadrature. 

The moon is an opaque, cold globe, covered with mountains, extinct 
volcanoes, and plains. She has neither vrater nor atmosphere, and always 
presents the same surface to the earth in consequence of rotating on her 
axis in the same time as she revolves round the earth. Moonlight is only 
reflected sunlight, the illuminated hemisphere being always turned towards 
the sun. "When we see the whole lit-up side of the moon, she appears 
circular, and we say the moon is full. But we cannot see the whole of the 
illuminated hemisphere from the earth at all times. The various shapes 
this illuminated hemisphere assumes in the course of her journey round the 
earth are called the phases of the moon. A figure will help us to under- 
stand these appearances, ox pJiases^ of the moon. 

The figure represents the moon in eight different positions in her orbit 
round the earth, the sun being at an immense distance to the right. The 
Une m n separates the illuminated half of the moon from the unilluminated 
half, and the line a b may be taken to separate the half of the moon turned 
towards the observer at E from that turned away from him. 

At A the moon is in conjunction, being between the earth and the sun, 
and no portion of the illuminated half is visible. It is then said to be new 
moofi. 

At B, between four and five days afterwards, a smaW ^atl ol ^^;k&\v\.->a.^ 
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surface is seen, and this appears as a thin cracent in the sky just after 
sunset.' 

At C the moon is in quadrature, at her first quarter, and one half the 
lit-up hemisphere is seen by the observer ; so that the moon appears in the 
sky as a bright semicircle. It is kalf'moon. 

At D more than half the lit-up hemisphere is seen, and the moon 
appears gibbous (Lat. gibbus, a hump) in the sky. 

Before the end of 15 days the moon is in opposition to the sun at M, and 
the whole of the illuminated hemisphere is turned towards the observer, so 
that it is seen as a complete circular disc in the sky. It is now said to be 
full moon. 

After full moon, the moon becomes gibbous again, F ; in a few more 
days it is again half moon at the third or last quarter, G ; and as it gets 
towards the sun, more and more of the dark side turns towards us, so that 
the crescent U grows narrower and narrower, until it disappears at new 
moon again. 

It is worthy of note that the moon is higher in the heavens and longer 
above the horizon in the winter than in summer. This is owing to the 
plane of its orbit being at night high towards the south in winter and low 
in summer, as is the ecliptic. 

The moon's orbit, like that of other planets, is elliptical, but irregular. 
When nearest to the earth, she is said to be 'va perigee; when at the greatest 
distance, in apogee. 

291. Eelipsas, Lunar and Solar. — Since light proceeds in straight lines, 
part of the space behind any opaque body is shut off from the light in front 
of it, and the space thus darkened is termed a shadow. Both the spherical 
earth and the moon cast conical shadows into the space behind opposite 
to the sun, and any body lit up by the sun entering one of these shadows 
becomes invisible, or is eclipsed. 

An eclipse of the moon is caused whenever it passes into the shadow- 
cone cast by the earth. This can only happen with the moon full, i.e. in 
opposition ; for at no other time is the earth between the sun and the moon. 
If the moon's orbit were in the same plane or level as the earth's orbit, a 
lunar eclipse (Lit. tuna, the moon) would occur every month at full moon ; 
but owing to the inclination of the planes of the two orbits (Fig. 144) being 
about 5^, the moon may be to the north of the ecliptic or below to the 
south of the ecliptic at the time of opposition, and theji the earth's shadow- 
cone misses the moon. If the moon, however, is at or near one of her 
nodes when in opposition to the sun, it must pass more or less into the 
earth's shadow ; for the centres of the sun, earth, and moon are then in, or 
nearly in, the same plane, and the earth's shadow always reaches far beyond 
the greatest distance of the moon. Thus the two conditions for a lunar 
eclipse are — 

(i) The moon must be in opposition, i.e. full. 

(2) The moon must be at, or near, one of her nodes. 

Lunar eclipses are of two kinds — total when the whole surface of the 
moon passes into the earth's shadow, and partial when only a part of the 
moon's surface passes into shade. 

Fig. 283 illustrates a total eclipse of the moon when she is in opposition 
at one of her nodes, and all three bodies are supposed to be in one and the 
same plane — the plane of the page. S represents the sun, E the earth, 
and m different positions of the moon in her orbit about the time of 

' When the moon is a ciesceivX a. -^oiXXovv ol ^^ ^^^ ^\<ift. \s often 
faintly visible, owing to sunWsU ie^ec\.e^>3iVou\\.ixom^^^x"v5tx. 
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opposition. By dnwinj; lino from g and h, the upper utd lower edges or 
Umbi of tbe lun, thtoi^h e and / the upper and lower points of the earth, 
and continning these lines till thejr meet at t, we determine the dark cone- 




shadow, or umbra, in which all the sun's li^'ht is cut off by the carlh. 
Bj drawing the other lints, kev and gfp, fnim the upper and lower 
points of the sun through the oppasiie poiius of the eaiih, we find two 




spaces in which only a part of the sun's ray are cut off by the earth, and 
where, therefore, there is only a faint shadow called ^^ pctutmbia. 

A Innai eclipie b^ns with the first contact with the penumbra, though 
tbere is bnl little darkening till il enters the unibca. h.s \^ inocn^% e»aX!:n\ 
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limb enters the umbra, a part of the surface seems cut off, and in the case 
of a total eclipse the visible portion gets smaller and smaller till the whole 
disc passes into the shadow. A lunar eclipse will be total only when the 
moon is very near a node at the time of opposition, so that its course Ues 
nearly through the centre of the umbra, and it may then last more than 
iH hours. In many lunar eclipses the moon is so far from a node that 
it passes above or below the centre of the umbra, and a part is in the 
shadow and a part outside, the eclipse being partial. 

Lunar eclipses are visijjle in the whole of that hemisphere of the earth 
which is turned towards the moon at the time, those mhabitants seeing 
the whole of the eclipse who have the moon above the horizon while the 
eclipse lasts. 

In many cases of total eclipse the moon is still visible as a dull red or 
copper-coloured disc. This is owing to a small portion of sunlight being 
bent or refracted into the shadow by the earth*s atmosphere. 

An eclipse of the sun is seen whenever the moon's shadow- 
cone falls upon the earth. This can only happen at new moon, 
/.<?. with the moon in conjunction. A solar eclipse, however, 
does not occur at every conjunction, on account of the 
inclination of the moon's orbit to the plane of the ecliptic. 
But if the moon should pass through either node at or near the 
time of conjunction, in certain parts of the earth the sun may 
be wholly or partially eclipsed. Thus the two conditions for 
a solar eclipse are — 

(i) The moon must be in conjunction, i,e, new. 

(2) The moon must be at or near one of her nodes. 

Solar eclipses are of three kinds — total^ partial, and 
atinular* 

The moon's umbra is only a little longer than her distance 
from the earth when the moon is nearest or in perigee, and the 
width of the shadow where it meets the earth seldom exceeds 
350 miles. Hence only a small part of the earth can be in 
total darkness at any time. With the moon in apogee, the 
shadow does not reach the earth, only the central part of 
the sun can be eclipsed to observers in the shadow-cone 
produced; so tliat a ring of the sun is still visible round the 
central dark portion, and the eclipse is annular (Lat. annulus, a 
ring). We can illustrate the phenomena of solar eclipses by 
figures. 

In Fig. 284 let S indicate the sun, E the earth, and M the 
moon at conjunction, with the moon at a node and in perigee. 
The dark shadow-cone, or umbia, d^Vexxome^d by drawing the 
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tangent lines gi and hk, fall upon the earth's surface at ab. 
Within this space only is there a total eclipse of the sun, the 
eclipse beginning on the western limb of the sun. Between 
a and c there will be a partial eclipse of the sun, its lower 
portion beii^ invisible ; and between b and d there will also 
be a partial eclipse of the upper portion of the sun, both these 
portions being in penumbra. From eta c and from d to/ no 




Fig. 3S4.— EclipK of 



n the sliaded part of 



eclipse is visible, nor is any eclipse s 
the earth where it is night. 

As ahready remarked, a solar eclipse is total to but a small 
portion of the earth, the breadth of the shadow-cone covering 
but a small space (averaging from 130 to 160 miles), as 
illustrated by Figs. 284 and 285. The duration of totality at 




any one place is small, varying from a few seconds to nearly 
8 minutes, for the earth's rotation carries every place eastward 
much faster than the moon moves eastward, and thus the 
shadow-cone sweeps over a narrow belt of the earth until it 
passes from it. 
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or at ber ereatest distance fiom the earth. In this case her apparn 
diaTneter is less than that of the tiun, luid tlic dark shadow falls short of ifa 
earth, b. Between the points a nod b, ivhere the shadow-cone p 
meets the earth, the central parts of the sun ore covered by the m 
the outer portion of the sun is seen for a time as a ring or anaulut 
Here the eclipse is annular (FiR. 387). From a to f and &om b 
partial eclipse is Tisible {Fig. lSS|. Beyond c and d no eclipse lakes p 




A tola! or annular eclipse of the sun is a tare occurrence at any particular 
place. No total eclipse of the sun will be visible in England until Jane 
29, 19Z7, though one was vkible in Norway on August 9, 1896. 

i8 




5 eagerly examine these phenomena in order to study the 
chromosphere and corona surrounding the sun's bright photosphere, for 11 
is only during a total eclipse that these phenomena become visible. 

Bearing in mind the conditions of lunar and solar eclipses, im can 
understand that, cUhough the moon passes through a node about tvfen^' 
five times a year, it usually happens that she is not then in [he same line 
as (he earth and the sun, and that consequently eclipses do not happen as 
often. The greatest possible number that can happen in a year is sevim-" 
five solac and two lunar ; the least possible number is Iwo, bolli si ' ' 
But though solar eclipses ate more numerous than lunar eclipses, it 
so with those visible at a given place. For a solar eclipse can c 
seen by people who happen to be on the narrow track described 1^ H 
moon's shadow across the earth, while 0. lunar eclipse is visible <iva 
wide hemisphere that has the mooi\ttWJtiiie\iotvuro,i-QjvB%si«. «''--" 
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292. How to find the Size and Density of the Earth.— 
As we may consider the earth a globe or sphere, every meridian 
circle is a circumference, and, like every other circle, contains 
360 degrees. If, then, we find the length of one degree of a 
meridian, and multiply that length by 360, we get the earth's 
circumference. From the circumference we can obtain, by 
certain rules of mensuration, its other dimensions, that is, 
its size. 

Very accurate measurements of the length of a degree have 
been made ; but we will now indicate a simple though some- 
what rough method. If we go exactly north along a meridian 
until the midday sun at the same time of the year is one degree 
lower in the sky, we have passed over one degree of a meridian 
of the earth. The distance thus traversed is found to be about 
69 miles. Now, 69 miles X 360 = 24,840 miles, the length 
of the earth's circumference. Dividing this by 3y, we get 
nearly 8000 miles for the diameter. Half the diameter is the 
radius, and from this we can obtain the area of the sphere, 
and the volume. 

We may use a star in a similar way to the use of the sun. 
Measure the altitude of the pole-star or other star above the 
northern horizon, and then pass directly north on a meridian 
until the altitude of the star selected is one degree further from 
the horizon at the same time of the day. (Note that the 
altitude of the pole-star is always equal to the latitude of the 
place of observation.) The distance traversed gives the length 
of one degree of latitude on the earth's surface— 69 miles, 
more exactly 697^ miles. If we go directly south until the 
star is one degree nearer, the horizon at the same time of the 
day, the same result is obtained. 

The mass and density of the earth have been found by the 
Cavendish experiment, first performed in 1798. The force 
with which a large lead ball attracts a small ball, ///, is measured 
by the aid of a torsion balance. The force with which the 
earth attracts the small ball 7n is the weight of vi. Now, since 
the law of gravitation states that the force of gravitation of a 
body varies directly as its mass and inversely as the square of 
the distance, we get the following propoiUon *. — 
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m M 

Attractive force of large ball on m : weight of /;i : : ^ : ^^ 

where m is the mass of the small ball, M the mass of the earth, 
d the distance between the centres of the two balls, and D the 
distance of the centre of the large ball from the centre of the 
earth, where the force of the earth's attraction may be regarded 
as collected. In this proportion the value of everything is 
known except M, and this can therefore be found from the 
proportion. As a result, the value of M is found to be about 
6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons (6 followed by 21 ciphers), 
which is the mass or weight of the earth. To find its 
density, or specific gravity, we must compare the weight of 
the earth with the weight of a globe of water the same size. 
Knowing that a cubic foot of water weighs 62^ lbs., we can find 
the weight of this globe of water. Its weight is 5^ times less 
than the weight of the earth. Hence the mean density of the 
earth, or its weight compared with an equal bulk of water,is 5^. 

It is worthy of note that the rocks forming the earth's crust have only 
an average density of 2%. A mean density of 5I, therefore, for the whole 
earth indicates that the interior of the earth has a much greater density than 
the outside. 

293. How to find the Sun's Distance from the Earth, 
the Dimensions and Density of the Sun. — The planet Jupiter 
has five satellites, or moons, revolving round it, and these often 
suffer eclipse by passing into the planet's long conical shadow. 
Indeed, every satellite but one is eclipsed at every revolution, 
and the beginning (or end) of every eclipse occurs at nearly 
equal intervals of time, as the orbits of the moons are nearly 
circular, and lie in the plane of the planet's equator. The 
period of revolution and the interval between two eclipses of 
any satellite can thus be calculated and the times predicted. 
But Romer, a Danish astronomer, found that the times as first 
calculated and predicted were not exactly fulfilled at successive 
observations. Starting at the time of opposition, when the 
planet is nearest the earth (O, Fig. 289), the observed times 
fall more and more behind as the earth moves on in its orbit 
to Q\ Near Q\ supposing the planet to be still at J, Jupiter 
is said to be in quadrature, andtVve o\i?»^xN^^\lvn\^*\^ Vi^^^^^wds 
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behind. When the earth is at C, Jupiter is at his greatest 
distance and in conjunction, and the observed time near C is 
998 seconds behind. Now, it is easy to see from the figure, 
that when the earth in its orbit is at Q\ and the planet in 
quadrature, that the earth is further from Jupiter than when 
it is at O and Jupiter in opposition, by a radius of the earths 
orbit. (At C the earth is two radii of its orbit further than 
when at O.) Why, then, is an eclipse-interval 499 seconds 
more when the earth is further from the planet by a radius of 
its orbit ? Romer concluded that this was due to the greater 

^2 




Fig. 289.— Illustrating eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. 

distance that the light from the satellite had to travel. In 
other words, light requires 499 seconds to travel over the 
radius of the earths orbit, />. the distance of the earth from 
the sun. If we can next learn the velocity of light, we shall 
be able to obtain the sun's distance. By experiments on the 
earth, light has been shown to travel with a velocity of 186,000 
miles per second. We thus come to the simple question — If 
light travels 186,030 miles in one second, how far does it travel 
in 499 seconds? The answer is 186,000 x 499 = 92,814,000 
miles, or nearly ninety-three million miles, and this is the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun. 

When we know the distance of the earth from the sun, we can find the 
sun*s diameter and other dimensions. For a- halfpenny, which is just one 
inch in diameter, covers the sun's disc when held at abo ut three yar ds from 
the eye. At twice the distance from the eye we shp^ftPrcuuiij a-^IOmi 
inches in diameter, and so on. Now, the sun*jv^JI^fS(c®'irayWQ/J((Oi 
93,000,000 miles, and this will be found to beX4jrfD,ooo,oco times grejft^^^^ 
than the distance of the halfpenny, and tyK^amftiHfff(|j|||tljenSim ^^ 

therefore be this number of times greater tlmn tYva\.<£4 \£<& Yv^S^tosjj^^]^^ . ^ 
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I inches, or aboul 861,000 miles. From the diamcl 
tailiu-s, the nrea of the surface, and the volume. 
15 fiiunil to be 1,300,000 limes the Tnlnnie of the earth. Bi 
sun's miss, ot quantity of mailer, ia only about 330.OOO lunes ll 
the eailh, and hence its density, compared with thai of the eai 
■' ^f' - = Q'2S nearly, that is aboul one-fourth of the density of the 

Now, the density, or 6peci6c gravity, of the earth, compared with witw, 
is 5'5. One quarter of this giva nearly 1-4 for the mean density of the sod 
compared witTi water. No doubl this low density is due to the high 
temperature of the aim, which cauEes the materials uf which it consUU to 
be mainly in a slate of vapoi 
194- W' ^ 
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angles be known, the siie of the tjiird angle can be readily found. Further, 
every triangle has three sides, and if of the six dimensions of a triangle, 
any three, one of these being a side, are known, the other dimensions can 
be computed. These facts may be illustrated by a simple piece of 
apparatus. 

Experiment vy^. — Take a rod or lath, AB, aboul a yard long, bj 
place it on a table on which other objects are placed at a distance, as 
M, G, F, etc. From each end of the lath point another lalh at the distaat 
object M, and measure bj- |,Tadunted arc- the inclinations of the 1 



m,HU,/l'l,y,U 



.'■) 



to the first lalh. The length of the hase AB being known, and tl 

formed by the lines AM and BM, it is then easy to calculate the , 

M, and the lei^h of the side AM or BM, In a similar way the dist 
AG, AF, etc, may be found. This iltuatrales ihe principles by whldj 
survCTor or an astronomer calculates the distance of an inaccessible objeo 

The angle formed by an objecl when seen from diiferenl ends of ' 
line is callS its angle of parallax. Patallaji may also be described 
apparent displacement of an object when it is observed from dii 
portions and referred to a background. This is further .shown in Fig. 

Here AB is the ba.se line, and the object X seen from A appe«JX 
situated at j:. Seen from B, however, it appears to be at x'. >Ul£le 
or JLs equals, jXj, or the subtended arc rj", is the parallai of the olqf 
j1 more distant object Bs P has a smnl\ei ai^^ieu^ "-' ' ' 
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from A and B, i.e, has a smaller parallax, and generally the more distant 
an object is the smaller Is its parallax. 

In a similar way astronomers find the distance of the moon and other 
heavenly bodies, the earth's diameter or a part of it being the base line. 
By the help of a figure and a little 
thought it will be seen that the 
nearer an object is to the zenith, 
the less will be its parallax, and 
vice versd. An object will have 
the largest parallax when it is on 
the horizon ( Fig. 292) . The equa- 
torial horizofital parallax of a 
heavenly body is the angle at the 
centre of the heavenly body sub- 
tended by a radius of the earth. 
In finding the distance of the 
moon, observations are made with 
suitable instruments at the end of 

a base line, so that the angle which 

a radius of the earth su1>tends at 

the centre of the moon can be 

calculated. The angle thus ob- 
tained is the moon's equatorial 

horizontal parallax. In Fig. 292 

HMK is the moon's horizontal 

parallax, or angle subtended at 

the oentie of the moon by the 

earth's radius H£, when the moon 

is on tlie horizon. From the 

voooblS hcnrisontal parallax its dis- 
ean be found. For the 




Illustrating parallax. 



oditt angles of the triangle HME are easily found, that at H being a right 
aog^ since it is formed by the radius £H and the tangent-line MH, and 
the earth's radius EH has been before determined. Knowing one side and 
the angles of the triangle HME, the other sides HM or EM, the distance 
of the moon, can be calculated . 

llVhen we have found the moon's distance, we can find its real diameter 
and other dimensions, as in the case of the sun. Its apparent diameter is 




Fig. 2^2. — Moon's hori;rontal parallax. 

nearly the same as that of the sun (about half a degree), and hence a half- 
penny one inch in diameter^ or a paper disc one \t\c\v m <iJv^YCv<tXe\ , -iX ^ 
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rs the full n 



n distance being aboil 
137,000,000 limes more distant than tire half- 
it therefore be the same number of times gieatcf 
0,000 X 1 inch = 3160 miles araxly. 
slume is found to be about ^ of the eirtli's 



distance of 9 feet just cov< 
339,000 miles, it is aboui 
penny, and its diameter m 
than the halfpenny— 137,1 
Fiom this result its 
volume. The raeasuremi 

mass. As density is equal to mass divided by volume, its density 
foimd to be a little more than | that of the earth, or about 3'3 the density 
of water. The force of gravity on its surface is only j that on the earth, so 
that a body would fall Z'6 feet in the first secend instead of 16 feet as on 
the earth. 

295. The OelMtlal Qlobe.— The celestial globe is a bait mounted in a 
framework, and upon it are drawn the circles of the celestial sphere and 
a map of the stars. A horizonlal wooden ring going round Ihe globe lepre- 
sents the rational horiion, a celestial object being visible if il be on that pait 
of Ihe globe above the plane of this horizon. The meridian is repiesenled 
by a vertical brazen graduated circle, and the globe turns on an axis, the 
ends of which are the poles. Such aglobemaybeused to illustrate thedailj 
motions of the heavenly bodies, as well as other astronomical phenomem. 
To use the globe, however, we must set it for the particular latitude where 
we wish to note these motions. To do this, it is necessary lo elevate its 
north pole to an angle above 
, its horizon equal to the ob- 

server's latitude, for we have 
learnt (hat Ihe altitude of the 
pole above the horizon is 
always equal lo Ihe latitude 
of the observer. Having set 
the globe, we shall see, on 
turning the globe round its 
axis, the path of any pai- 
licular star, and be able to 
note the extent of it circuit 
above the horizon. Thus if 
the pole of the globe be ele^ 
vated 90° so as to point lo 




the si 



observ. 



: the north pole, and the 
stars will be seen to describe 
circles parallel lo the horiion. 
If now we place Ihe poles of 
the globe in the horizon, we 
are able to understand ihe 
position of an observer at the 
equator, for on laming the 
globe all Ihe slars wfll be 
seen to describe circles per- 
pendicular lo the horizon, 
the circles diminishing in att 
as we pass from the equalor 
either pole. When ihe pole of the globe is elevated to SlJ", we see 

e motion of the stars as an observer at London does. 
We may also use the celestial ^loVie Vo le^teaeot the various diurnal 

iirses of the sun at difCeient UtKudes., aii4 ^ms. Wi ^i3m\ne 
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the horizon, and Ihe meridian » reprotented bf ifae brazen ring HZM passing 
ihrough the zenith Z and the pole P, and this meridian meets the horizon 
at li^t angles. A great circle drawn perpendicular to the polar b»&, of 
whidi one half, FEG, is above the horizon, represents the celestial equator, 
or equinoctial, and this meets the horizon at the east and west points, F 
and G. The observer is at O. By turnine the globe on its axis PQ, it 
will be seen that when Ihe sun is on the equator (a small piece of paper may 
be gummed on in position to represent the sun) it will, in the course of one 
revolution, be above the horizon for half its path and below the horizon for 
another half, riEiing exactly east and setting exactly west. Day and night 
are thus seen to be equal when the sun is on the equator. Now, the sun's 
yearly path is on the ediptic, the line crossing the parallel circles in the 
figure, and this crosses the equator only at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes. After March ll the sun passes north of the equator, and its 
diurnal path ceases to be a great circle and becomes a small circle parallel 
to [he equator, the dimensions of which gradually decrease until it reaches 
a declination 131° (more exactly 23° 27') north of the equator on June 31, 
the dale of the summer solstice. The point b indicates the position of the 
sammer solstice, the arc ab being J3J°. The small cirde II represents the 
daily path of the sun at a 
dale between March 31 and 
June zl and it is plain that 
the part of this circle above 
the plane of the horizon is 
greater than Ihe part below 
It Hence the length of 
day exceeds that of night 
Moreover the nsinj, point 
of the Mm when his daily 
path IS on the small circle II , 
IS to Ihe north of the east 
point F, Its culmination on 
the mendian is above the 
p<Mnt of culmination when 
on (he equator and its 
setbng point is to the north 
cS Ihe west point G. In- 
crease in the sun's northern 
declination thus increases in 
the Northern Hemisphere 
the length of the day and 
the noonday altitude of the 
sun, and increase in noonday 
altitude means a diminution 
in Ihe zenith distance 
Change of declination also 
causes the sun's amplitude 
of rising and setting to 
change. A small circle parallel to II and passing from £ \ob' would represent 
the sun's ilaily path when its declination is at a maximum, and when, there- 
fore, those qualities that increase with increase of declination north are at a 
maximnm. After the summer solstice the sun begins, \(v Vfi nvo-JewiwOt oo. 
die ecliptic (see Fig. 259), to return to the equator, wl^Uti^ve leacVes, ^^^^ '^ 
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X, when thedays and nighu are again equil. 
's southern declination decreases ; his daily rail 
becomes a small circle of the celestial sphere parallel to the plane of lie 
equator and to 'he south of it. This circle decreases in size tintil thewuiln 
solstice is reached, December aa. The diurnal path of the sun on aia^ 
between the autumnal equinox arid the irinter solstice is r^resented by lie 



be sbortei than night, the altitude of the noonday sun must be less than at 
the equinox, and that when the sun is tielow the equator he rises to the 
south of east and sets to the south of west, A small circle parqllel to J J 
and passing from c to / would represent the sun's daily path when its 
southern declination ib at a minimtim, and when, therefore, the days are 
shortest and the midday altitude least. From December 32 the sun passes 
back towards the equator and a series of changes in the relative lengths (rf i 
the days and nights is repeated in inverse order, until, when the sun reaches, 
the vernal equinox in the course of 365I days, the cycl^ of changes is com- 
plete. By elevating the pole to a greater height above the horiion, we I 
shall find that the portion of die sun's ddl^ path atiove the horizon after he j 
leaves the vernal equinox increases with increase of latitude, until, at an 
elevation of 66j°, the sun at the summer solsticewould just skirt the northern 
horizon at midnight, so that the longest day at this latitude would be 14 
hours. At the winter solstice 
the sun at noon would only 
just reach the horizon, so that 
the shortest day would be a 
day without the sim. 

Going to a still higher 
latitude, as 75° N., where the 
pole is only 15° from the 
zenith, we should find that 
I the sun in his daily path after 
the vernal equinox remained 
still longer above the horizon 
each day, and as bis declina- 
tion gradaally increased, the 
whole of the diurnal path day 
after day for 103 days would 
be above the horizon. Fig. 
294 shows a globe set for a 
northern latitude of 75°. 
When the sun is on the equator 
at this latitude, as at any other 
latitude north of the equator, 
he rises in the east, sets in 
the west, and day and night 
are equal. But as he pases 
„ „. northward in his path along 

Fin, =95,— Celestial glob* set for equator, the ecliptic, the portion of his 

daily path that appears above 
flie horizon rapidly increases, and soon the whole of the path day after day 
is above the horizon. Thus in the figure the small circle II, representing 
his daily path as before at a date intermediate between the vernal equlnoi 
and (he summer solstice, oiAf iuw leatiies >.\ie toraoTk. At a latitude of 
^S'N.a little calculation wiW s^io-ji liia,!, aivet a ie'Xma.'ussB (A \^ "^.■s, 
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reached, the whole of the sun*s daily path will be above the horizon until 
the sun attains its maximum declination 23^^ N., and returns again to that 
of 15° N. It will be noted that the greatest noonday altitude of the sim 
at this latitude is only 15° + 23° = 38J®. Thas is explained the phe- 
nomenon of the midnight sun within the Arctic Circle. The decrease in 
the length of day and night as the sun passes south of the equator, and the 
continuous darkness of winter for many days at this latitude will be readily 
understood. Passing to the north pole itself, we should there find the sun's 
daily path to be in small circles exactly parallel to the horizon. The sun 
at the. supun^r solstice would perform his daily circuit of the heavens in a 
circle always 23J® above the horizon, al the equinoxes his path would be 
on the horizon, and at the winter solstice his path would be on a circle 23.}° 
below the horizon (see Fig. 263). The path at intermediate dates can be 
easily realized. 

Passing to the extreme of this, to the equator, an observer there would 
see the sun perform his daily path in vertical circles perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon. Fig. 295 shows a globe set for latitude o**. Day and 
night would always be equal, as one half of the sun's daily path would 
always be above the horizon, and one half always below. The sun would 
be twice in the zenith. At midsummer he would have a zenith distance of 
234*^ north of the equator, and at the midwinter a zenith distance of 23J° 
south of the equator. The amplitude of his rising and setting points 
would vary to the same extent. We add a table giving the number of 
days during which the 3un does not set in summer nor rise in winter at 
various latitudes in the Northern Hemisphere : — 



North 


Sun docs not set 


Sun does not rise 


!^titude. 


for about 


for about 


66'=' 33' 


I day 


I day 


70 


65 days 


60 days 


75 


103 „ 


67 „ 


80 


134 „ 


127 „ 


85 


161 „ 


IS3 „ 


90 


186 „ 


179 „ 



The difference between the number of days on which the sun never sets 
and the number on which he does not rise is accounted for by the fact that 
lie takes about seven days longer to move through the portion of his yearly 
path north of the equator than he takes to move through the portion south 
of the equator (par. 287). 

We may also remark that in speaking of the length of day at different 
latitudes, no account is taken of re^fraction (par. 86). At the horizon the 
mean refraction is about 33', and the effect of this is to accelerate the time 
of sunrise and to retard the time of sunset. As the mean apparent 
diameter of the sun is about 32', the sun appears to be just above the 
Horizon when in reality it is just below. 



QUESTIONS IN PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Origrinal and Selected. 



Answers should be illustrated by diagrams wlienever possible. Keep the 
answers corresponding to the various parts of the same numbered question 
distinct. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 

1. Explain the terms matter, substance, and body. What is meant by 
saying that matter has a ** molecular structure " ? 

2. If you take a jug of muddy water from the seashore, how could you 
remove the mud and other suspended matter ? What will become of the 
salt in solution ? 

3. Define and distinguish the three forms or states in which matter exists. 
Is the distinction always sharp and clear ? 

4. Explain the terms impenetrability, cohesion, and rigidity, as applied to 
various bodies. 

5. Describe two simple experiments to show that there is no loss of matter 
during solution or burning. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II. 

1. What is the British unit of length, and what is the metric unit of 
length ? How is each of these units divided ? What are the advantages 
of dividing according to the metric system ? 

2. Write out the metric table of area. How many square inches in a 
square foot, and how many square centimetres in a square metre ? 

Ans. 144 ; 10,000. 

3. What is a litre ? How many cubic centimetres does a litre contain? 
How many litres make a kilolitre ? Ans, 1000 ; 1000. 

4. What is a gram ? Write out the metric table of weight. What is the 
equivalent in English weights of a gram and a kilogram ? What is the con- 
nection between the metric unit of mass and the metric unit of volume ? 

5. What is the general unit of time ? How would you arrange a simple 
pendulum to beat seconds ? 

6. Explain the common system of angular measurement. Define the word 
d^a as used in angular mcasuiemeia. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER III. 

1 . State the general law of gravitation. Distinguish between the mass 
and weight of a body. 

2. Define specific gravity. How would ycu find the specific gravity 
of milk ? 

3. What is meant by the principle of Archimedes ? How would you 
prove this principle ? 

4. How can you find the volume of water displaced by a Folid body which 
sinks in water ? What does this show ? 

5. Explain with sketch how you would find the specific gravity of an iron 
key. If the key weighs lOO grams in air and 86J grams in water, what is its 
specific gravity, and its volume? Ans. 7 31 ; 13*66 c.c. 

6. A fifty-gram flask will hold 45 grams of ammonia solution and 84 
grams of sulphuric acid ; what is the specific gravity of those two liquids ? 

Ans. 0*9 and i'68. 

7. Under what conditions do bodies sink or float in a liquid ? How could 
you show that the mass (weight) of water displaced by a floating object is 
equal to the whole mass (weight) of the object ? 

8. Explain the use of the term density. How is density related to mass 
SLTid vo/uwef 

9. Find the weight of 24 cubic inches of copper, the specific gravity of 
which is 8*82, having given that a cubic foot of water weighs 1000 ounces. 

Ans. 122*5 02* 

10. If a body floats in water with one-fifth its volume above the surface, 
what will be the weight of one c.cm. of the body ? 

Solution, Since me weight of a floating body is equal to ihe weight of 
the fluid displaced and four-fifths of the body is immersed ; therefore the 
whole body weighs four-fifths the weight of the same bulk of water. Hence 
also I c.cm. of the body weighs four-fifths the weight of I c.cm. of water, 
i.e. \ gram. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV. 

1. Explain the terms motion ^ rectilinear motion, uniform rectilinear 
motion, and velocity, 

2. Express in feet per second a velocity of 50 yards per minute, and find 
how long a point moving at the rate of 6 feet per second takes to move 120 
yards. Ans. 2\ feet per sec. ; i minute. 

3. What is meant by acceleration ? What is the acceleration that gravity 
can produce, and how would you find it ? 

4. Through what space will a body fall in 6 seconds, and what velocity 
will it have at the end of that period ? Ans. 576 feet ; 192 feet per sec. 

5. Explain the meaning of the term inertia, and give three examples of 
this property of bodies. 

6. What is meant by the itxm% force and momentum ) How can each be 
measured ? A body whose mass is 6 lbs. has a momentum of 576 units. 
What is its velocity ? Ans, 96 feet per sec. 

7. State the principle called the parallelogram of forces and describe how 
its truth may be proved experimentally. 

8. Two forces P and Q, P being 6 lbs. and Q being 174 Ibs.^ act (i) 
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both due north ; (2) P due north and Q due south ; (3) P due north and Q 
due east. Find the magnitude and direction of the resultant in each case. 
Ans. (i) 23i lbs. due north ; (2) \\\ lbs. due south ; (3) in this case the 
forces act at right angles, 18*5 lbs. in a direction more east than north. 

9. Illustrate by means of an example what is meant by "/A^ resolution 
ofafarce,^^ . 

10. State Newton's third law of motion, and give examples. 

11. Define foree^ momentum, and stress. What is the momentum of a 
body whose mass is hajf a hundredweight, and whose velocity is 20 feet per 
second? Ans, 56 x 20 = 11 20 units of momentum. 

12. Explain how rectilinear motion is converted into circular motion. 
Discuss the term " cefitrifugal force.'*'* 

13. What is " angular velocity, ^^ and how is it measured ? ^ 

14. Explain {a) Why it is an advantage to run before taking a leap. 

% Why the velocity of a body falling freely continually 
increases. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V. 

1. Explain what is meant by parallel forces. How would you find 
experimentally the resultant of two like parallel forces ? 

2. Two like parallel forces of 9 lbs. and 12 lbs. act at points i\ feet 
apart. Find the magnitude, direction, and position of the resultant. 

Solution. The magnitude of R = 9+I2 = 2I lbs. The direction is 
the same as the two forces and parallel to them. The position of the 
resultant divides the distance between the forces in inverse proportion to 
the forces. Let the distance from the 9 lbs. be x inches. Then the dis- 
tance from the 12 is (30 — x) inches. .*. ^x = 12 (30 — .y) ; :, gx + ^^ 
= 360 ; /. 21J: = 360 ; .\ X = 1 7f inches. 

3. State and exemplify the principle of the lever. 

4. Give examples of the various classes of levers. Which kind has no 
mechanical advantage, and why is it used ? 

5. A lever of the first kind is 20 feet long, and a force of 21 lbs. is 
made to raise a weight of 39 lbs. with it. What is the length of the power 
arm ? Ans, 13 feet. 

6. Explain by means of an example the use and advantage of the single 
movable pulley. 

7. On an inclined plane when the power is acting parallel to the plane, 
what is the relation of the power to the resistance ? How would you shovr 
this relation experimentally ? 

8. Give an example of the practical use of the screw. If the pitch of a 
screw be half an inch, and the length of the lever by which it is turned be 
two feet, what force will be required to raise one ton, friction being n^- 
lected ? Ans. 7JJ lbs. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VI. 

1. Describe how you would find the centre of gravity of an irregular 
piece of sheet-iiron. How would you prove that the point found was the 
true centre of gravity ? 

2. What conditions must be fulfilled if a body is to remain at rest upon 
a surface? 
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3. When is the equilibrium of a body stable t When is it uns/ad/e, and 
when neutran 

4. What position is taken up by a suspended body, and why? In 
loading a cart, where should the heavy objects be placed, and why ? 

5. . Where is the centre of gravity of a boy's iron hoop ? How would 
you find it ? 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VII. 

1 . What is meant by the term work f Mention cases {a) in which a 
force is doing work, [d) in which a force is doing no work. How much 
work is done in raising half a ton two yards high ? Ans. 6720 foot-lbs. 

2. Distinguish between work and energy. How can it be shown that 
a falling stone and a reservoir of water possess energy ? 

3. Describe experiments to show {a) that energy may be transferred 
from one body to another, [b) that the energy of visible motion may be 
transformed into heat, {c) that the energy of heat may be transformed into 
the energy of visible motion. 

4. How can you show [a) that an electrified body possesses energy, 
(^) that an electric current possesses energy ? Into what other forms of 
energy is that of the electric current often transformed ? 

5. Illustrate by three examples " the energy of chemical action." 

6. What is meant by radiant energy or the energy of radiation ? How 
does the sun's radiant energy reach the earth ? 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VIII. 

1. How do you distinguish between the heat of a body and its tem- 
perature ? 

2. How would you show {a) that a solid body expands on being heated^ 
(d) that some solids expand more than others ? 

3. Describe with sketch the construction of, a simple water-thermometer. 
What liquid has less expansibihty than water ? 

4. What is there special about the expansibility of gases ? Explain the 
construction and use of a differential air -thermometer. 

5. Carefully explain how you would graduate a thermometer, supposing 
the tube to have been properly supplied with mercury and sealed. 

6. Describe some form of maximum thermometer, and state facts about 
its use. 

7. To what extent does water behave exceptionally when heat is added 
or withdrawn ? How could you show that water has its maximum density 
at4°C.? 

8. How would you show {a) that silver is a better conductor of heat 
than iron, {d) that water is a bad conductor of heat, (r) that air conducts 
heat badly, (e) that wood is a worse conductor than iron ? 

9. Explain with sketch the mode in which a vessel of water placed upon 
the fire is heated. 

10. Give some accoimt of what is spoken of as ** radiant heat." Is the 
term strictly correct ? 

1 1. How is heat measured ? What is meant by saying that irpii has a 
greater capacity for heat than lead r* 
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12. What is meant by specific heat? Why is the great specific heat of 
water important? 

13. Ice at 0° C. is placed in water at 0° C, and the vessel is slowly 
heated. What changes would a thermometer placed in the vessel undergo ? 

14. Distinguish between evaporcUion and ebullUion or boiling. On 
what conditions does the boiling-point of water depend ? 

15. How can you show that heat-energy is required to turn liquid water 
into water vapour ? What becomes of this heat-energy, and under what 
circumstances may it be made to reappear ? 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IX. 

1. Mention reasons for believing that light travels in straight lines. 
Explain how you would obtain an inverted image of a candle flame in a 
darlcened rooni. What should be done to increase the size of the image ? 

2. What do you understand by the terms shadow, umbra, penumbra t 
Add drawings to illustrate your answer. 

3. Under what circumstances is light reflected? What is the law of 
reflection, and how would you illustrate it ? 

4. When a plane mirror is made to rotate, how does a reflected beam 
of light behave ? 

5. How are the images of trees, houses, etc., formed in smooth water, 
and why do they appear inverted ? 

6. What happens to rays of light {a) when they pass obliquely from one 
medium into a denser medium, {b) when they pass from one medium into 
a rarer medium ? 

7. State and explain two curious deceptions caused by the refraction 
of light. 

8. What two eifects are produced when light is sent through a prism ? 
Explain these effects. 

9. How would you proceed in order to obtain a prismatic spectrum ? 
How can the various colours of the spectrum be put together again, and 
what would be the effect ? 

10. Why are some flowers red and others blue ? What colour would 
each have in the blue part of the spectrum ? 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER X. 

1. Define the terms element and compound, giving three examples of 
each. What is a binary compound ? 

2. Explain how you would prepare and collect oxygen. 

3. Describe experiments to illustrate the properties of oxygen, and care- 
fully explain what is meant by combustion. 

4. Briefly describe two modes of preparing hydrogen gas. What sub- 
stance is formed when hydrogen burns ? 

5. State the chief physical properties of water. How would you show 
that ordinary water contains air in solution ? 

6. What apparatus would you require to show that water is a compound 
of oxygen and hydrogen ? In what proportion do those two elements exist 
in water, (a) by volume, {b) by weight ? 

7. What is the composition of dry air? How would you show that 
ordinary air contains water vapour ? 
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8. How would you obtain nitrogen from the air, and what experiments 
would you perform to show the properties of this gas ? 

9. How can the oxygen of the air be made to combine with copper to 
form copper oxide ? How can the oxygen of the copper oxide be taken 
away again ? 

10. State carefully the distinctions between a chemical compound and 
a mechanical mixture. To which class do air and water belong ? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XI. 

1. Describe the chief varieties of carbon and the special properties of 
each. 

2. How would you prepare and collect carbon dioxide gas ? 

3. What happens {a) when a piece of sodium is placed on water ; 
{b) when a dry glass is placed over a burning candle ; (c) when carbon 
dioxide is shaken up with lime-water ? 

4. A piece of chalk or other form of limestone is strongly heated. 
What change takes place in its weight and composition ? 

5. Distinguish between limestone and lime. What happens {a) when 
lime is strongly heated, {b) when water is poured upon it ? 

6. Contrast the properties of acids and alkalies. What is formed when 
an acid is added to an alkali ? 

7. Under what conditions does iron rust ? What occurs when iron rusts ? 

8. What are the chief physical properties of mercury ? How would you 
find its specific gravity ? How could you obtain mercury from mercuric 
oxide ? 

9. What is the composition of quartz and flint? How would you 
distinguish quartz from glass? What class of compound is formed when 
silica unites with a metallic oxide ? 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XII. 

1. Describe what can be seen on examining a piece of coarse sandstone 
and a piece of granite. 

2. What is a rock ? a mineral ? Mention the most abundant rock and 
the most abundant mineral in the earth's crust. 

3. By what properties are minerals recognized ? Explain the meaning 
of the terms cleavage and hardness as applied to minerals. 

4. Give some account of the is\\nG;xz\ felspar. 

5. Give an account of the crystalline form and chemical composition of 
quartz. What is its position on the scale of hardness ? 

6. What do you know of the minerals, mica^ hornblende, and gypsum ? 

7. What varieties of calcite are known ? How would you distinguish 
calcite from quartz ? 

8. Tell what you know about mica. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XIII. 

1. Point out the chief differences between stratified and unstratified 
rocks. By what other names is each of these classes known ? 

2. Distinguish between rocks that have a crystalline stiucture and those 
that are non-crystalline, naming members of each class. 
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3. Describe a piece of conglomerate and a piece oi sandstone. 

4. What do you know of the formation of clay and shale f 

5. Carefully state — 

(a) The chemical composition of coral. 

(d) The parts of the world where coral rocks abound. 

{c) Why coral is spoken of as an organic rock. 

6. Under what conditions does the coral polyps. live and thrive? Is 
coral rock the work of the coral polyps ? 

7. Give a short account of the chief varieties of limestone. 

8. What is the chemical composition of coal 1 How does it differ from 
peat ? 

9. What are stalactites and stalagmites ? How are they formed ? 

10. Classify the igneous rocks: (i) according to mode of occurrence; 
(2) according to chemical composition. 

11. Give some account of the different varieties of lava. 

12. Describe carefully the rock basalt. What is its chemical com- 
position ? 

13. Give a brief description of obsidian and pumice. 

14. What are metamorphic rocks? How have they been produced? 
Mention four examples of this class. 

15. Compare and contrast ^/mj ^vAgraniti. 

16. Explain what is meant by lamination and foliation. 

17. What do you know of («) kaolin, {b) rhyolite, (r) mica-schist ? 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XIV. 

1. How does the temperature of the earth's crust vary as we pass into 
it ? What is meant by " the stratum of invariable temperature " ? 

2. Give an account of the chief events that occur during a volcanic 
eruption. 

3. Carefully enumerate and describe the chief products of a volcanic 
eruption. 

4. Tell what you know about a lava stream. What are acid lavas and 
basic lavas ? 

5. Enumerate the different varieties of volcanic cones, and illustrate by 
means of a diagram the structure of a composite cone. 

6. Point out the mistakes in the following : "A volcano is a burning 
mountain that ejects smoke and ashes." 

7. Write a short description of each of the following : a volcanic bomb, 
scorice, lapiili, a lateral crater, 2.fumarole. 

8. Trace out the line of volcanoes that borders both sides of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

9. In what parts of the world are earthquakes most frequent ? How is 
the point of origin of an earthquake shock ascertained ? 

10. What proofs have we that variations of land level occur in different 
parts of the world ? Carefully describe a raised beach. 

11. On what shores is the land now sinking? What proofs of land 
subsidence may be pointed to ? 

12. What is meant by volcanic ash, a volcanic dyke, a parasitic cone, 
a solfatara ? 

13. What are the most striking effects of earthquakes? Is it right to 
say that earthquakes have raised to \vea.\e\i \\v^ ocea.w\itd."? 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XV. 

1. What do you know of the dust particles present in the atmosphere? 

2. When is the air said to be dry f How is the humidity of the air 
ascertained ? 

3. How would you show that the air exerts pressure in all directions? 
"What is the average amount of pressure that it exerts ? 

4. Describe the construction and action of a syringe. 

$. Explain the construction and action of a common suction pump. 

6. How is a cistern barometer constructed ? What would be the effect 
of {a) leaning the tube to one side, {b) making a small hole in the top ? 

7. What is meant by "the height of the barometer"? How is the 
exact height obtained {a) in Fortin's barometer, {b) in a siphon 
barometer? 

8. What are the advantages of mercxiry id) for thermometers, {b) for 
barometers? 

9. State the law that shows the relation between {a) the volume and 
the pressure of a gas, {b) between the density and pressure of a gas. De- 
scribe an experiment to prove the former. 

10. How do the pressure and the density of the air vary with increase 
of altitude? What would be the effect of taking a barometer, {a) up a 
mountain, {b) down a coal mine ? 

11. What causes lead to changes in the atmospheric pressure? Why 
does a barometer usually rise on the approach of fine weather ? 

12. Explain the words /j<7^flr and «<;/^rfw. 

13. State the nature of the corrections that must be applied; to the 
readings of barometers when these readings are taken at different places. 

14. How is the air warmed? Why is it hotter (a) in summer thaii in 
winter, (b) in Egypt than in Scotland, (c) p,t sea level than upon the summit 
of a neighbouring mountain ? 

1 5. Give a clear account of land and sea breezes. 

16. In what regions of the earth do the trade winds blow ? What is 
their cause ? Why do they not blow exactly north and south ? 

17. Give some account of the monsoons. 

18. What are the characteristics of a cyclone and an anticyclone f 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XVI. 

1. State as accurately as you can — 

{a) The two chief solids in solution in sea-water, and the per- 
centage amount of these solids. 

(b) The way in which you could obtain these solids from a quan- 
tity of sea-water. 

{c) The sea that contains the largest percentage of solid matter 
in solution. 

(d) The average density or specific gravity of sea-water. 

2. Give an account of the mode in which a deep-sea sounding is made, 
and how a specimen of the ocean floor is brought up. 

3. Describe, with the aid of a sketch map, the floor of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

4. Wliat do you know about the temperature of the ocean, {a) at the 
surface, (^) at great depths ? 
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5. Explain how the sea acts in destroying the coast in various districts. 

6. Enumerate the different varieties of deposits that are found on the ocean 
floor, and say at what depth each kind is met with. 

7. What becomes of — 

{a) The calcium carbonate dissolved in sea-water ? 

(b) The slight quantities of silica dissolved in sea-water? 

\c) The angular boulders broken off a cliff hj the action of the 

waves? 
(d) The calcareous shells of Foraminifera that £dl into the deepest 

parts of the ocean ? 

8. Compare the microscopic appearance of chalk and Globigerina ooze. 

9. What is the average percentage of solid matter dissolved in sea-water? 
Why are some inland seas Salter than the open ocean, while some are less 
salt? 

10. What different varieties of ooze have been found on the ocean floor? 

11. What is meant by sea-level? What causes disturb a mean sea- 
level? 

12. From what sources does the sea obtain the salts it holds in solution? 
What organisms make use of the small percentage of silica in sea-water ? 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XVII. 

1. What do you consider to be the chief causes of ocean currents ? How 
have the direction and speed of ocean currents been ascertained ? 

2. Give some account of the origin, course, and effects of the Gulf 
Stream. 

3. What is the main current of the Pacific ? Describe its course. 

4. What do you know of {a) the Cold Wall, {b) the Sargasso Sea, {c) the 
effect of the monsoons on the currents of the Indian Ocean ? 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XVIII. 

1 . At what temperature does sea-water freeze ? How is it that the water 
from melted sea-ice is almost fit to drink ? 

2. Describe the ice-foot, an ice-field, and an ice-floe. 

3. Explain the origin of icebergs. Compare the portions of a berg 
below water and above water. What ultimately becomes of an iceberg and 
its burden ? 

4. How do Antarctic icebergs differ from Arctic icebergs ? What is the 
Ice Barrier of the Antarctic ? 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XIX. 

1. Under what circumstances does water evaporate into the air freely? 
What leads to condensation of this water vapour ? 

2. Of what does dew consist ? From what sources is it derived ? W^hat 
atmospheric conditions are favourable to its deposition ? 

3. Of what does a fog consist ? What part do dust-particles play in its 
production ? Where are fogs most frequent ? 
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4. Explain the construction and use of the rain gauge. 

5. Write down — 

(a) The mean annual rainfall of the west side of Britain. 
{b) The mean annual rainfall of the east side of Britain. 
(c) ITie main cause of the difference between those two. 
{d) The place in England with the greatest annual rainfall, and the 
place with the least. 

6. In what parts of the world is there no rainfall ? Account for this 
extreme dryness m three cases. 

7. What portions of the globe have rainy seasons, and when do these 
rainy seasons occur ? 

8. Why has the eastern side of the British Isles less rainfall than the 
western side ? What is the mean annual rainfall of the town where you live, 
and how is it found ? 

9. Draw some forms of snow -crystals. In what parts of the world is 
snow never seen at the sea-level ? 

10. Define snow line, and give the height of the snow-line at the equator, 
in Central Europe, and in Scotland. What circumstances influence the 
height of the snow-line besides latitude ? 

1 1. Account for {a) the great rain-fall on the Khasia Hills in Assam ; {b) 
the arid nature of the desert of Gobi ; {c) the inhospitable climate of 
Labrador ; (d) the genial warmth of North Italy. 

12. How would you find (a) the mean rainfall for the month of January 
at any place, {b) the hygrometric state of the air on a given day ? 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XX. 

1. Explain the terms denudation, erosion^ and debris, and name the 
chief agents of denudation. 

2. Give some account of the action of the atmosphere and the rain upon 
rocks. 

3. Point out the action of rivers on the surface of a country. What is 
a river-terrace f 

4. What rivers form deltas? Of what does a delta consist ? How does 
it happen that the bed of a river in a delta may be higher than the general 
level of the land around ? 

5. What are surface springs, and how are they formed ? Mention other 
varieties of springs, and describe one of them. 

6. W^hat causes a glacier to move ? How has the motion been proved ? 
Compare the rate of motion in Alpine and Arctic glaciers. 

7. In what way does a glacier act as an agent in transporting rocks ? 
Why are the waters that issue from a glacier usually very turbid ? 

8. By what indications do we infer the presence of glaciers in districts 
where they are no longer found .'* 

9. Briefly describe each of the following : pot-hole, gorge, canon, 
alluvium, sand-bank, glacier table, moulin, roche moutonnie, dyke, 

10. What are contour lines / And what can be learnt from their 
inspection ? 

11. Account for the following statements : — 

{a) All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full. 
\b) The sea owes much of its salt to fresh water streams. 
{c) There would be no snow if it were nol ioi \}aft \iftaX oS. ^<t 'sosi. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XXI. 

1 . Describe the construction and behaviour of a simple magnetic 
needle. 

2. How would you show (a) that the like poles of two magnets repel one 
another ; (^) that the strength of the magnet's attractive force is greater at 
one of its poles than at the middle of the magnet ? 

3. Explain what is meant by the magfietic field of a magnet, and how 
this field can be examined. 

4. Describe the phenomenon known as magnetic induction. 

5. Give a short account of the declination of the compass needle. 

6. Explain how a magnetic needle dips from the horizontal in different 
localities. 

7. Give a short account of the magnetic condition of the earth. 

8. Describe a magnetic chart. 

9. Give a short description of a mariner's compass. How does it differ 
from a land compass I 

10. Explain now you would use a simple magnet compass [a) to find a 
north and south line ; {Jb) to ascertain whether a piece of steel has been 
magnetised or not. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XXII. 

1. Explain the terms sphere, great circle^ celestial sphere, zenith, horizott. 

2. Show by means of a figure what is meant by the altitude and azimuth 
of a star. 

3. Explain the use of the terms declination and right ascension. 

4. Give an account of the construction and use of the sun-dial. 

5. What is the shape of the earth ? How has it been found that it is 
somewhat flattened at the poles ? 

6. What is meant by the culmination of a heavenly body ? When does 
this occur? 

7. Explain the mode of indicating the position of a place on the earth's 
surface. What places have their noon at the same time? Under what 
circumstance is a day gained in going round the world ? 

8. When it is noon at London what is the time (i) at New York, long. 
73° 55' ^' 5 (2) at Constantinople, long. 29° E ? 

Ans. 7 h. 4 m. a.m. at New York ; i h. 56 m. p.m at Constantinople. 

9. Define the term meridian. How would you find the meridian ? 

10. Describe the apparent diurnal motion of the heavenly bodies. 

11. State two proofs of the earth's rotation on an axis. How do you 
know the direction of this rotation ? 

12. Give an account of the daily apparent movements of the stars to an 
observer at the equator. 

13. Describe the sun's apparent eastward motion among the stars, and 
show by a diagram that a real motion of the earth in the opposite direction 
will explain this phenomenon. 

14. What is the evidence in favour of the annual revolution of the 
earth? When is the earth's velocity in its orbit greatest? 

1 5. What is the shape and size of the earth's orbit ? Explain the terms 
perihelion and aphelion. 
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16. How are the plains of the earth's orbit, of the ecliptic and of the 
equator related to each other ? 

1 7. State Kepler*s laws, and explain the first and third. 

18. Give an account of the different kinds of i^ay spoken of in astro- 
nomy. Why does the true solar day vary in length ? 

19. Give an account of the yearly changes in the position of the stars as 
seen at midnight. 

20. How does the shadow of a vertical stick indicate the midday altitude 
of the sun ? When is this shadow shortest, and with what line does it then! 
coincide? 

2 1 . What are the causes of the seasons ? ^yhat effect would be produced 
on the seasons were the earth's axis to be perpendicular to the plane of its. 
orbit or to lie in it ? 

22. ** Within the Arctic circle at the summer solstice we can see the 
niidnight sun due north, but at the winter solstice we do not see the. sun 
even at noon." Explain this, illustrating by means of diagrams. 

23. When are the days and nights equal in all parts of the world, and 
why are they not always equal in all parts? Where are ihey always 
equal ? 

24. Give the length of the longest day at the pole, in latitude 75°, 50®, 
30°, and at the equator. 

25. Draw a diagram to show the apparent altitude of the sun as seen 
from London at midsummer and midwinter. (Figs. 275 and 276 may be 
used, a point between the Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer being 
taken for London. A line from the centre of the earth through the position 
of the observer will give the direction of the zenith.) 

26. Explain fully why it is hotter in summer than in winter. 

27. What yearly changes are there in the appearances of the stars, and 
how are they accounted for ? 

28. How often is the sun vertically overhead for a place within the 
tropics, and on what dates for a place on the equator ? 

29. W^hat decides the length of the year exactly, and what decides how 
many whole days there are in it ? 

30. Decide the daily path of the sun as seen by an observer at the pole 
during a year. 

31. Uive some account of the distribution of the sun's light and heat on 
different parts of the earth. 

33. Why do the stars rise a little earlier on each succeeding evening ? 
What produces the difference between a solar and a sidereal day ? 

34. "The sun keeps describing a larger aAd larger arc in the sky as 
the season advances." Account for this. 

35. Explain the following : — The constant parallelism of the earth's 
axis ; solstice ; torrid zone ; mean solar time ; ecliptic ; azimuth ; Foucault's 
pendulum experiment. 

36. Carefully describe the gradual change in the length of day and 
night in the Temperate Zones. 

37. What difference would be seen in (i) the daily path of the sun, 
(2) the daily path of the stars, by an observer in the south of England, and 
by an observer in the north of Scotland ? 

38. How would you recognise the eastward motion of the sun in the 
ecliptic ? 

39. What would be the effect on the seasons {a) if the earth's axis were 
inclined at an angle of 45° to the ecliptic ; {b) if the earth's axis were 
perpendicular to the ecliptic ? 
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40. Explain what is meant by the aberration of light. How does it 
affect the position of a star ? 

41. By means of a gnomon, or vertical pillar, how could you find {a) the 
north and south line, {b) the date of the solstices ? 

42. Show why a sidereal day is shorter than a solar day. What is a 
niean solar day ? When is the true solar day longest ? 

43. Explain the terms declination and right ascension. What causes 
the variation in the sun's declination during the year, and what is the 
result of this variation ? 

44. How may the shape of the earth's orbit be determined ? 

45. Show by a diagram the variation in the declination and amplitude 
of the sun {a) at the equator, {b) in latitude 45° N. 

46. Where and when can the sun be seen at midnight ? In what part 
of the sky is it then visible ? 

47. What is meant by [a) the aberration orbit of a star ? {b) the annual 
parallax of a star ? What do these phenomena prove ? 

48. Why do the seasons differ in length ? 

49. What is " Greenwich mean time," and how is it found? 

50. Tell briefly how you would find {a) the position of the pole star ; 
{b) the position of the celestial equator ; {c\ the time of the earth's rotation. 

51. Briefly explain {a) why the sun never reaches the zenith in any 
part of the British Isles ; {b) why it is warmest in the British Isles when 
the earth is farthest from the sun ; {c) why the hottest part of the year in 
the British Isles is usually about the end of July. 

52. Write down (a) how many times the earth rotates in a year, {b) the 
altitude and zenith distance of the pole star at London, {c) a niode of 
finding the shape of the earth's annual orbit. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XXIII. 

1. Give a short account of the physical condition of the sun. 

2. Describe the orbital motion of the moon. Distinguish between the 
different kinds of month. 

3. What do you know of the physical condition of the moon ? 

4. With the aid of a drawing give some account of the phases of the 
moon. 

5. When does an eclipse of the moon occur ? When is a lunar eclipse 
total ? 

6. State the conditions under which the sun is eclipsed. Where is such 
an eclipse visible ? 

7. What is an annular eclipse of the sun ? Explain when it may 
happen ? Why is there never an annular eclipse of the moon ? 

8. How is the exact size of the earth found ? 

9. In what way can the density or specific gravity of the earth be 
found ? 

10. How can the distance of the sun be found by observation of the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites ? 

1 1 . Explain the meaning of the term parallax. Give illustrations. 

1 2. How can the distance and the size of the moon be determined ? 



EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

First Staffe, or Elementary Examination. 

You are permitUd to answer six questions. Ofthese, two must be taken 
Jrom each series. 

1897. May. 
Series I. 

1. {a) A flask is taken, phosphorus put at the bottom of it, a cork 

inserted, and the whole weighed. The cork is then removed 
from the flask, the phosphorus set fire to, the cork rapidly 
replaced, and the whole apparatus weighed again. What will 
be the result of this second weighing as compared with the 
first ? State the reason of this. 

{b) State exactly what goes on inside the flask. 

\c) Why does the phosphorus soon cease to bum ? 

\d) What shall we find in the flask upon opening it ? (20) 

2. A brass button, when rubbed on a school -form, becomes hot. 
(a) What is the source of this heat ? 

The button is placed on a table, and in a few minutes it becomes cool. 
{b) What has become of the heat ? (20) 

3. What is a prism ? Give a diagram showing the course of a ray of 
white light through one made of glass. Which colour is refracted most, 
and which least ? (20) 

4. What is the composition of water ? How would you prepare water 
synthetically ? Describe the apparatus usually employed. (20) 

Series II. 

5. State what happens to the column of mercury — 

(a) When a barometer is taken down a mine, giving the reason of 

any change that takes place. 
{Jb) When a thermometer is taken doi^Ti a mine, giving the reason 

of any change that takes place. (15) 

6. (a) Why do the lower parts of the ocean never get warm ? 

{b) Why is the surface-water of the ocean sometimes Salter than that 

below ? 
{c) Why is ocean-water near land sometimes less salt than that far 

away? 
{d) Why are warm currents, like the Gulf Stream, confined to the 

surface of the ocean ? (15) 

7. Give examples of four kinds of limestone, each of which is built up 
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of a different kind of organism, and state the nature of the organism in 
each case. (15) 

8. (fl) How has it been proved that glaciers move ? 

\b) "What do you know concerning the rate of movement of glaciers? 

(15) 
Series III. 

9. What causes an eclipse of the sun ? How many different kinds are 
there? Give the reasons for each. (15) 

10. Explain what is meant by the ** local time " of a place, say London. 
Why should the ** local times " of Liverpool and Berlin at any one moment 
diflfer? (15) 

1 1. What is the ** form " of the earth ? Do degrees of latitude measured 
in miles on the earth's surface vary ? If so, state why. (15) 

12. State the most important property of a loadstone. Describe a 
simple instrument that is based on it, and state its use. (15) 

1897. June (Day Examination). 

You are permitted to answer six questions. Of these ^ not less than two 
or more than three must be taken from the first series. The rest must be 
taken from the secoftd series. 

Series I. 

1. You are given a flask with a narrow neck, a balance to which this 
can be attached for weighing, and two bottles containing respectively rain- 
water and sea-water. How would you proceed to determine the specific 
gravity of the sea-water ? (20) 

2. {a) Take a piece of chalk and heat it for some time in a Bimsen 

burner. 
{b) Pour a few drops of water on the fragment. 
{c) Throw the fragment into a bottle of water, and shake for some 

time. 
{d) Take a tube and blow through the water in the bottle. 
State and explain what occurs during each of these operations. (20) 

3. State some properties of {a) oxygen, {b) nitrogen. What elements 
compose {c) iron oxide, {d) silica ? (20), 

4. How do we know that the earth is a magnet ? At what place on the 
earth's surface is the dip *' zero " ? (20) 

Series II. 

5. Explain the changes which take place in the composition of the 
atmosphere — 

{a) When plants are growing in it in bright sunshine ; 

{b) When dead plants are undergoing decay in it. (15) 

6. Explain the mode of formation of springs. How does the water of 
springs differ in composition from rain-water, and what is the cause of the 
difference? (15) 

7. Why are deltas usually formed in tideless seas ? If a boring were 
made in a delta what kind of materials would be passed through ? (15) 

8. What is the chemical composition of coal ? State how ordinary coal 
differs in composition from (i) wood; (2) anthracite. What is the nature 
of spore coals ? (15) 
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9. What is meant by the plane of the ecliptic and the plane of the 
equator ? How do they lie with respect to one another ? (15) 

10. State Kepler's laws, and apply them to the earth. C>5) 

11. State fully one method by which "longitude" may be deter- 
mined. (15) 

12. What is the cause of an eclipse of the moon? Why can a lunar 
eclipse be more generally observed over the earth's surface than a solar 
one? (15) 



1898. May. 

You are permitted to answer six questions. Of these ^ two must be taken 
Jroni each series. 

Series I. 

1. I take 2 ounces of lead and 2 ounces of water, place them in the same 
beaker, and heat the beaker over a Bunsen flame. I then take two other 
beakers, each containing 2 ounces of cold water, and add the hot lead to 
the one and the hot water to the other. After stirring, I note the tempera- 
ture in each case with a thermometer. State {a) how the thermometer 
readings differ, and {b) the cause of this difference. (20) 

2. I throw a fragment of sodium of about the size of a pea into a vessel 
of water. 

(a) Describe the phenomena exhibited. 

{b) Explain the causes of these phenomena. (20) 

3. What are the properties of hydrogen and carbon-dioxide ? Describe 
a method of preparing the latter gas. (20) 

4. State the chief differences in the properties of water in solid, liquid, 
and gaseous states. Under what conditions are these several states assumed 
by water ? (20) 

Series II. 

5. If I take a barometer-tube, the internal sectional area of which is 
one-fourth of a square inch, calculate, from the known pressure of the 
atmosphere, the weight of mercury which would be supported in the tube. 
When the mercury stands at the height of 30 inches in the barometer, what 
is the weight of air pressing on an acre of ground ? 

(There are 5280 feet in a mile [linear] ind 640 acres to the square 
mile.) (15) 

6. I take a bottle which, when exactly filled, contains i lb. of clean rain- 
water. If I fill the same bottle with sea-water, what difference of weight 
shall I find ? I pour out these quantities of rain- and sea-water respectively 
into two dishes, which I place in an oven till all the water is driven off. 
State what I shall find left in each of the two dishes. (15) 

7. (a) What is an iceberg ? 

\b) How do you suppose icebergs to have been formed ? 
(f ) Why do icebergs float with part of their mass above the sea ? 
\d) What is the proportion of the part above the water to that 
below ? (15) 

8. Explain the difference in structure between — 

(a) A conglomerate, and 
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{b) A breccia ; 

(r) A volcanic scoria ; and 

\d) A piece of pumice. (15) 

Series III. 

9. Explain the apparent constancy of the altitude of the pole star 
for any one latitude. Why do some stars never set in the latitude of 
London? (15) 

10. Describe a sun-dial and state its use. Why does sun-dial-time (fiflfer 
from clock-time ? (15) 

11. Name three methods which prove that the earth rotates on its axis, 
and fully describe two of the methods? (15) 

12. What is meant by the magnetic "dip"? State the method 
employed to determine it. Where on the earth*s surface is the dip 
greatest? (15) 



1898. June. 

You are permitted to answer six questions. Of these ^ two must be taken 
from each series. 

Series I. 

1. Put a pound of water into a beaker. Boil this water, and introduce 
into it an ounce of ice. Explain the changes that take place — 

{a) In the water, 
\b) In the ice. 
If I introduce into a pound of water at boiling temperature two pounds 
of ice, explain — 

{c) What will happen, 

\d) The reason of this. (20) 

2. Pour about three ounces of water upon half a pound of quicklime. 
Describe and explain the phenomena observed. (20) 

3. Explain the difference between a mechanical mixture and a chemical 
compound. Give an illustration of each. (20) 

4. Describe the Mariner's Compass. How can we determine the tnu 
north and south points by its means ? (20) 

Series II. 

5. Cover the bottom of a shallow dish with lime-water. On this float 
a watch-glass containing a small quantity of spirits of wine. Set fire to the 
spirits of wine, and cover the whole with a bell-jar. 

(^z) State the phenomena observed. 

{b) Explain the reason of each of these phenomena. (15) 

6. I take a Florence flask and put into it some particles of red colouring 
matter (cochineal). I now place under the flask a lighted spirit-lamp. 
Show, by means of a diagram, the nature of the movements that take place 
in the water. How is it that the whole body of the water in the ocean is 
not warmed by the sun in the same way as the water is warmed in the 
flask? (15) 
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7. {a) Where do the stones on the surface of a glacier come from ? 
(Ji) How are they arranged on the surface of the glacier ? 

{c) What effects have these stones on the ice upon which they lie 

with respect to its melting ? 
[d) What becomes of the stones at the end of the glacier ? (15) 

8. What chemical compounds are present in — 

{a) Quartzose Sandstone, 

{b) Felspar, 

(c) Limestone, 

{d) Rock Salt ? (15) 

Series III. 

9. Define the terms altitude^ azimuth^ zenith distance, and north polar 
'istance. Draw a diagram in which these co-ordinates are clearly 
[idicated. (15) 

10. What is the shape of the earth's orbit ? How has this befen deter- 
lined ? Explain briefly one method. (15) 

11. Explain fully why it is hotter in summer than in winter, and state 
he connexion between the sun*s altitude at noon and its rising and setting 
daces. (15) 

12. Explain the relationship between longitude and time. Describe 
uUy one method of determining longitude. (15) 



1899. May. 

You are permitted to answer SIX questions. Of these, two must be taken 

ram each series. 

■p 
Series I. 

1. A piece of metal is placed in a balance and found to weigh 238 
Tains. When immersed in water the weight of the same piece of metal 
J reduced to 223 grains. State — ■ ' 

{a) The cause of the difference of weight. 

\b) What the difference of weight represents. 

\d) The specific gravity of the metal. 

{d) The specific gravity of the water. (20) 

2. A roll of copper-gauze, weighing fifty grains, is placed in a glass 
ube and heated while air is being drawn through it. Explain the follow- 
Qg phenomena : — ' . 

(a) The copper turns black. 

{b) On being weighed, its weight is found to be increased. 
And state — 

{c) Where the matter, which causes the increase of weight, cOme& 

from. 
{d) What is the nature and composition of the black material. (20) 

3. Explain what is meant by the parallelogram of forces. (26) 

4. Describe an experiment by which the laws of attraction and repulsion 
y magnets can be easily demonstrated. (20) 

Series H. 

5. (fl) What is the object of having a bulb on a thermometer tube ? 
\b) Why is mercury generally used as the fluid in a thermometer ? 

2 ^ •>> 
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(c) State one cause which prevents the indications of the thermometer 
from being absolutely accurate. (15) 

6. {a) State one method by which you can determine the specific gravi "fcy 

of sea-water. 
{J)) How can you obtain the materials held in suspension in s^^- 

water ? 
(r) How can you obtain the materials held in solution in s^^" 

water? (15) 

7. Describe and state the mode of formation of the following — 
(a) A medial moraine. 

\b) A glacier-table. 

(r) A glacier-mill (" moulin.") (15; ^ 

8. State the causes of the following phenomena exhibited in a volcar»-^c 
eruption : — 

(a) The red glow seen above the mountain. 

\b) The dust which fsdls over the surrounding country. 

\c) The streams of mud which flow down the mountain. (15) 



Series HI. 

9. Explain fully the experimental proof of the rotation of the earth 
means of the observation of the movement of Foucault's pendulum. (15) 

10. Describe, with diagrams, the appearance of the moon in her orfc^^^ 
round the earth as seen from the earth. Why is it that we always see orm^ ^7 
the same side of her surface ? (I5> 

11. What is meant by a parallel of latitude ? Describe how the len^*^ 
in miles of a degree of latitude varies between the equator and the poU-^- 
Draw a diagram to illustrate this variation. (15) 

12. Describe the behaviour of a magnetic needle mounted on a ho:*'*' 
zontal axis in the neighbourhood of London. State what would happ^° 
if it were carried — 

{a) Towards the equator, 

{d) Towards the north pole. (i5> 



1899. June. 

Ybu are permitted to answer six questions. Of these, two must be tak^ 
from each series. 

Series I. 

1. Draw a parallelogram to illustrate the action of two forces represented 
by the numbers 3 and 4 acting on a body in directions at right angles to one 
another, and show what the resultant force will be. (20) 

2. I take a flask, put into it a piece of zinc, and pour over the zinc some 
dilute acid ; I then close the mouth of the flask with a pierced cork in 
which a piece of glass tubing has been inserted. Explain what happens if I 
bring a lighted taper near the end of the glass tubing, and then hold a cold 
tumbler over it. (20) 

3. What is meant by the '''' specific gravity'*'* of a liquid? How would 
you determine the specific gravity of spirits of wine ? (20) 

4. Define the meaning of " uniform linear motion,'*^ 
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»tate whether the following examples represent such a motion, and if 
state why — 

(tf) A cannon ball shot vertically into the air. 

\b) A ship sailing in still water in one direction under constant 

wind pressure. 
{c) A train descending an incline without the use of the brake. 

(20) 

Series II. 

5. After a heavy fall of rain, 6 cubic inches of water were found in a rain- 
ige. The area of the funnel of the gauge was 24 square inches. State 
at was the rainfall represented by the water collected. (15) 

6. How does the water of a river differ from that collected in a rain-water 
tt ? What is the cause of the difference ? (15) 

7. (a) What is pumice ? {b) How does it differ from common volcanic 
riae or cinders? {c) Why does pumice float in water ? (15) 

8. Draw sections showing the relations of a coral reef to the land in — 

(rt) A fringing reef, 

{J}) A barrier reef, 

\c) An encircling reef. (15) 

Series III. 

9. What does Foucault*s pendulum experiment teach us ? Describe the 
in points of the apparatus he employed. (15) 

10. What deductions can be malde from observing throughout the year 
positions and lengths of the shadow (cast by the sun) of a vertical stick 

.c»ed on a horizontal stand ? (15) 

11. Describe the method of determining the distance of the sun by 
ans of observations of Jupiter's satellites, and give numbers. (15) 

12. Describe generally the magnetic state of the earth. How would 
1 prove that in Britain a magnetic needle mounted on a vertical pin does 
: point to the true north ? (15) 
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ABE 

Abbrration of light, 375 
Acceleration, 38, 29 
Acids, X08 
Air, xooy zoz, zxo ; composition 

of, zoo; pressure of, X67, 

Z69 ; temperature of, 179 ; 

weight of, z66 
Alkalu, X08 
Altitude, 262 
Amplitude, 262 
Angular measurement, 13; 

use of in astronomy, 262 ; 

velocity, 37 
Antarctic icebergs, 208 ; ocean, 

207 
Anti-cyclone, 184 
Aphelion, 277 
Aqueous rocks, 128, Z3t 
Archimedes, principle of, 21 
Arctic ocean, 202 
Artesian wells, 233 
Astronomical day, 279 
Atolls, 134 
Atoms, 91 
Atmosphere, 163; action of, 

246 ;^ composition of, 100 ; 

density and pressure of, 

at ^ dinerent heights, 173 ; 

height of, 165 ; pressure of, 

167 ; water-vapour of, 164 
Augite, 1 21 
Avalanches, 239 
Azimuth, 262 



Barometer, 169 ; advantages 
of mercury for, 171 ; aneroid, 
170 ; construction of, 169 ; 
corrections of, 178 ; gly- 
cerine, 171 ; height of, 169 ; 
water, 171 ; siphon, 170 

Barometric pressure, varia- 
tions of, 174; variations, 
relations of, to the state of 
weather, 177 



CON 

Barrier reefs, 134 

Basalt, 138, 139 

Bases, 109 

Basic rocks, 138 

Black-bulb thermometer, 68 

Body, z 

Boiling, 77 ; point, 78 

Boulder, 244 

Boyle's law, 172 

Brine springs, 334 

Calcareous springs, 334 

Calcite, 122 

Calms ^ of Cancer, 184 ', of 

Capricorn, 184 
CaKon, 226 
Carbon, 104 ; dioxide, 105, 

106 
Cardinal points, 259, 269 
Caverns, limestone, 157 
Celestial equator, 261, 262 ; 

poles, 262 ; globe, 295 ; 

sphere, 261 
Centre of gravity, 46, 47 
Centrifugal force, 36 
Centripetal force, 39 
Chalk, 173, 137 
Charcoal, 104 
Chemical symbols, 91 
Circle, great and small, 261 
Circular motion, 36 
Circumpolar stars, 261, 272 
Clay, 132 
Clouds, 2x3 
Coal, 13s, 136 
Cohesion, 4 
Colour, 88, 89 
Combustion, 95 
Compass, mariner's, 259 
Compounds, 90, 102 
Condensation, 210, 2x6 
Conduction, 70 
Conglomerate, 132 
Contours, 347 



EAR 

Convection, 7X 
Coral, X14 
Crust ofearth, X13 
Crater, X53 
Crevasses, 240 
Crystalline rocks, 130 
Culmination. 362 
Cumulus, 2x3 
Cyclone, 184 



Dalamite, 123, 137 

Day, longest at different lati- 
tudes, 285 ^ 

Day and ^ ni^ht, ^ length oL 
285 ; variations in length of, 
28s 

Days, different kinds of, 279 

Declination, 262 

Deep sea temperatures, X94 

Deltas, 229 

Density, 24 ; of earth, X42 ; 
of gases, 172 

Denudation, 222, 246 

Deposits on sea floor, 197 

Dew« 211 

Diamond, X04, 1x7 

Diatom ooze, 197 

Diatoms, 187, 197 

Differential air thermometer, 

63. 
Diorite^ X38 
Divisibility, 2 
Dolomite, 123 
Dormant volcano, 145 
Dyke, 138, 246 



Earth, a niagnet, 257 ; 
annual motion roimd sun, 
285 ; axis of, 265 ; a sphere, 
265 ; density of, 142, 292 ; 
interior of, X44 ; internal 
temperature of, 143 ; primi- 
tive conditions of, 36; 
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EAR 

revolution of, 274, 275 ; ro- 
tation of, 271 ; size and 
shape of, 265, 292 ; sun 
views of, 286 

Earthquakes^ 156 ; causes of, 
158 ; distribution of, 157 : 
effects of, 159 

Ekrlrptic, 262, 280; obliquity 
of; 280, 283 

Electrical energy, 55 

Elements, 90, 92 

Elevation of land, x6o 

Energr^, 50 ; chemical, 56 ; 
kinds of, 50 ; transference 
of, 53 ; transformations of. 

Equator, 266 ; plane of, 280 
Equinoxes, 280, 28^ 
Equilibrium, 48 ; kmds of, 48 
Ether, 57, 72 
Evaporation, 60, 209 
Expansion, 69 ; of gases, 62 ; 

of liquids, 61 ; of solids, 

60 
Extension, z 
Extinct volcano, 145 



Felspar, 114, 117, iz8 

Filtration, 2 

Fixed stars, 261 

Flint, 112 

Floating bodies, 20 

Floes, 203 

Fluid, 3 

Fog, 2x2 

FoHation, 141 

Force, 31 

Forces, parallelogram of, 33 ; 
resolution of, 34 

Foucault's pendulum experi- 
ment, 27 X 

Fringing reefs, 134 

Frost, action of, 224 

Fumeroles, 155 

Fusion, 75 



Gabbro, 138, 140 

Geysers, 137, 238 
Glacier-milLs, 242 ; table, 248 ; 

waters, 243 
Glaciers, 239 ; ancient, 244 ; 

erosion of rocks^ by, 242 ; 

motion of, 240 ; size of, 240 
Glacieres, 245 
Globigerinae, 133, X87, 197 
Gneiss, 141 
Granite, 1x4, 138, 140 
Great bear, 261, 270 
Great circle, 271 
Gram, 8 
Graphite, 124 
Gravitation, 5, 14 
Gravity, 14 ; centre of, 46, 47 
Gulf stream, X99 
Gypsum, 1x7, X24, T37 



MAG 

Hachures, 247 
Hardness, Z17; scale of, xz7 
Heat, 58 ; a form of ener^, 
54 ; effects of, 59 ; quantity 

Horizon, 261 
Horizontal, 5 
Hornblende, z2x 
Hydrogen, 96, 97 
Hygrometer, X64 



CE, 69 
ceberg, 206 
ce-blink, 203 
ce-field, 203 
ce-foot, 204 
celand spar, X22 
gneous rocks, 128, 138 
mages, 85 ; through small 
apertures, 8x 
mpenetrability, z 
nclined plane, 44 
nertiaj 30 

ntermittent springs, 236 
ron, 110 
sobars, 1^6 
soclinic lines, 256 
sogonic lines, 256 
sotherms, z8x 



Jupiter, 293; satellites of, 
293 



Kaolin, zx8 
Kepler's laws, 277 
Kinetic energy, ^z 
ICrakatoa, eruption of, X48 
Kuro-Siwo, 200 



Lacustrine delta, 229 

Lamination, Z4X 

Land breezes, 183 

Land compass, 259 

Landslips, 237 

Lapilla, 148 

Latent heat, 75, 79 

Latitude, 266 

Lava, Z39; streams, Z49 

Lever, 40 ; three classes of, 

41 

Light, 80 ; analjrsis of, 88 ; 
dispersion o*", 87 ; propaga- 
tion of, 8x ; refraction of, 
86 ; reflexion of, 83 

Lime, X07 ; stone, Z07, X2z, 
133.1 137 ; water, Z07 

Liquid, 3 

Lodestone, 248 

Longitude, 266 

Longitudinal valleys, 227 



Machines, 39 

Magnets, 248 ; poles of, 249 ; 
strength of, 25 r 



PAR 

Magnetic attraction, 3^1 
charts, 258 ; deciinatioii, 
235 ; dip. 256 ; field, 9^\ 
induction, 253 ; mezidiin, ,| 
255; needle, 250; nordi,i'[ 
255 

Maps, 347 

Marble, Z22 

Mariner's compass, 359 

Mass, Z7 

Matter, x, 2 ; three states oC 
3 ; change of state, 3 ; k 
destructibility of, 6 

Mean solar day, 379 

Mean temperatures, x8o 

Measurement, 7 

Mercury, xzz 

Meridian, how to find, 369 

Metamorphic rocks, 139^ X41 

Metre, 8 

Metric system, 8, 9 ; advaii* 
tages of, zz 

Mica, ZX4, Z30 

Mineral, Z142 zz5 

Minerals, chief, zi6 ; ideottf* 
cation of, zx7 

Mineral springs, 234 

Minimum thermometer, 66 

Mist, 212 

Mixtures, 102 

Molecules, 2, 9X 

Monsoons,^ Z84 

Months, kinds of, 290 

Moon, 290 ; distance and <fi* 
mensions of, 294 ; ecliptes 
of, 29X ; phases of, 390 

Moraines, 24Z * 

Motion, 25 ; first law of, ^j 
second law of, 32 ; third 
law of, 35 ; circular, 36 

Moulins, 242 

al 
Nadir, 261 
Newton's colour disc, 

laws of motion, 30, 32, 35 • ,J |; 
N^v^, 230 ■■i 

Niagara Falls, 226 
Night and day, length of, 385 ., 
Nimbus, 2Z3 % 

Nitrogen, looa 
North and south line, 260 



t, 






Obliquity of ecliptic, 280 
Obsidian, Z38, Z39 
Ocean. See Sea 
Ocean currents, X98-20Z 
Orbit of earth, 276, 278 
Ores, X26 
Organic rocks, Z33 
Oxidation, 95 
Oxides, 95 
Oxygen, 93, 94 



Pack ice, 203 
Parallax, 275, 294 
Parallel forces, 38 
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PAR 

logram of forces, 33 

35, 136 

um. 13 

1 blocks, 244 

ion, 27^ 

ing springs, 137 

il changes, 103 

efined, 261 

c rocks, 140 

istance, 362 

ir, 261, 270 

r magnet, 249 

al energy, 52 
ts, 226 
43 
, X39» 148 



z, 112, 114, 117, 119 
ite, 141 



rioN, 72, 80 

t energy, 57, 72, 80 

iria, 187, 197 

214 ; action of, 224 ; 

button of, 216 

1, causes of, 216 

lUge, 215 

«asons, 217 

beaches, 161 

on of li^ht, 83 

ion of hght, 86 

ion of earth, 273 

e, 138, 139 
scension, 262 
work of, 225, 246 
trraces, 228 
moutonnies, 244 

M 

t, 125, 137 

ncid, 138 ; basic, 138 ; 

lediate, 138 

I mirror, 84 

1 of earth, 271 



kes, 137 

•9 

:2 

ne, 114, 132 
> Sea, X99 

41 

148 

5 

; action of, on earth's 

X96 ; colour of, X95 ; 



TEM 

depths of, 191 ; temperature 

of, 193. 194 
Sea breezes, 183 
Sea ice, 203 
Sea-level, 189 
Seasons, 385, 287 
Sea water, composition of, 
186 ; density of, x88 ; firozen, 
205 ; saltness of, z86, X87 
Shadows, 82 
Shale, 132, 141 
Sidereal day, 279 
Silica, X12, zx6 
Silicates, xi3 
Sinter, 137, 338 
Slate, 141 
Snow, 3x9 
Snowline, sao 
Solar day, 270, 379 
Solfataras, X55 
Solid, 3 

Solidification, 76 
Solstices, 283 

Specific gravity, 18 ; of 
liquids, X9 ; of solids, 20, 
22 
Specific heat, 74 
Sphere, 261 
Springs, 230, 231, 332 
Stalactite, X37 
Stalagmite, 137 
Stars, circumpolar, 261, 372 ; 
daily appearance of, 272 ; 
yearly changes in appear- 
ance of, 27J 
Stratified rocks, 128, 131 
Striated block, 242 
Submarine springs, 235 
Submerged forests, 162 
Subsidence of land, 162 
Substance, x 
Sucker, 167 
Suction-pump, z68 
Sun, 389 ; changes in declina- 
tion and right ascension of, 
283 ; distance and dimen- 
sions^ of, 393 ; diurnal path 
at different latitudes, 284 ; 
eclipses of, 291 \ light and 
heat of, 286 ; zenith dbtance 
of, 286 
Stmdial, 264 
Syenite, X40 
Syringe, 167 



Talc, x2x 

Temperature, 58 ; depends on 



ZON 

height above sea-level, 182 ; 
horuontal ^ distribution of, 
Z82 ; of air, 179 ; of sea, 
Z93, Z93 ; relation of, to 
latitude, xSi ; vertical db- 
tribution of, x83 

Thermal springs, 3^ 

Thermometer, 64 ; black bulb, 
68 ; maximum, 66 ; mini- 
mum, 66 ; uses of, 67 

Time, 363 ; measurement of, 
363 

Txadiyte, 139 

Trade winds, 184 

Travertine, 137 

Tropics, 3x7, 367 



Unit of time, 12 
Units, 7, 9, 10 



Valleys,^ 336, 337 

Vaporisation, 77, 79 

Velocity, 25 ; variable, 37 

Vertical, 5 

Volcanic ash, X48 ; ashes, 130, 
148 ; blocks, Z48 ; bomb, 
X48 ; cones, 151 ; dust, 148 ; 
eruption, cause of, 150 ; 
phenomena accompanying, 
X47 ; products of, X48 ; signs 
of, X46 ; mount2uns, struc 
ture of, X51 ; rocks, 138 

Volcano, X45-X54 

Volcanoes, errors about, 153 ; 
distribution of, X54 

Volume, X 



Water, 98, loz, X03 ; analysis 
of, 97-99 ; effect of heat on, 
69 ; synthesis of, 98 ; vapour, 
100, X64 

Watershed, 225 

Weight, 5, 17 

Winds, 183, X84 

Work, 49 



Year, 287 ; different kinds of, 
287 



Zenith, a6i, 262 
Zenith-distance, 263 
Zodiac, 380 ; signs of, 380 
Zones of earth, 267 



THE END. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS 

Written specially to meet the requirements of (he Elemektabt Staob 

OF Science Subjects as laid down in the Syllabus of the Directory 

of the Science and Art Department. 



Practical Plane and Solid 

Geometby. Including Graphic Arith- 
metic. By I. H. MoRBis. 2s. Hd. 

Geometrical Dbawino for Art 

Students. By 1. U. Mob&is. U. 6d. 

Text-Book on Practical, Solid, 

OK Descbiftive Geometby. By David 
Allan Low. Part 1., 2s. Part II., 3f. 

An Introduction to Machine 

Dbawikg and Design. By David Allan 
Low. With 163 Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. 2s, 6d. 

Building CJonstruction and 

Dbawino. By Edwabd J. Burrkll. 
With 314 Illustrations and Working 
Drawings. 2s. 6d. 

An Elementary Course op Mathe- 

KATics. Containing Arithmetic ; Euclid 
(Book I., with Deductions and Exercises); 
and Algebra. 2s, 6d. 

Theoretical Mechanics. In- 

cluding Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By 
J. E. Taylor, M. A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
numerous Examples and Answers, and 
176 Diagrams and Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Theoretical Mechanics — Solids. 

By J. E. Taylob, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
With 163 Illustrations, 120 Worked Exam- 
ples, and over 600 Examples from Exami- 
nation Papers, etc. 2s. 6d. 

Theoretical Mechanics — Fluids. 

By J. E. Taylob, M.A., B.Sc (I^nd.). 
With 122 Illustrations, numerous Worked 
Examples, and about 500 Examples from 
Exami n ation Papers, etc. 2«. (k2. 

A Manual op Mechanics. With 

138 Illustrations and Diagrams, and 188 
Examples, with Answers. By T. M. 
Goodeve, M.A. 2s. Bd. 

Sound, Light, and Heat. By 
Mabk R. Wright, M.A. With 160 
Diagrams and Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Physics. Alternative Course. By 
Mark R. Wbight, M.A. 242 Illustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d. 

Magnetism and Electricity. By 
a. W. Poyseb, M.A. 235 Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 



Problems and Solutionb in 
Elememtabt ELBOTBiomr Ain> ICag- 
nbtism. Embracing a Complete Set of 
Answers to the South Kensington Pftpers 
for the years 1886-1894, and » Seriee of 
Original (^estions. By W. Slinoo and 
A. Bbookeb. With 67 Original Illu8tr»- 
tions. 2s, 

[ Organic Chemistry : the Patty 

Ck)MPouNDS. By R. Lloyd Whitblbt, 
F.LC. F.C.S. 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical 

AND PbACTICAL. By WiLLIAK JaOO, 

F.C.S., F.LC. With 63 lUnstr&Uons and 
numerous Questions and Exercises. 
2s. 6d, 

An Introduction to Pbaotioal 

Inoboanio Chbmistbt. By Wiluau 
Jago, F.C.S., F.LC. U, Bd, 

Practical Chemistry: the Prin- 
ciples of Qualitative Analysis. By 
WiLLiAH A. Tilden. D.Sc. Is, 6d. 

Elementary Inorganic Chemistby. 

By W. S. FuBNEAUx. 2s, 6d. 

Elementary Geology. By Charles 

BiBD, B.A., F.G.S. With Coloured Geo- 
logical Map of the British Islands, and 
247 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Human Physiology. By William 

S. FuBNEAUX, F.R.G.S. With 218 illus- 
trations. 2s. 6d. 

A Course of Practical Ele- 

MEXTABY Biology. By J. Bidqood^ B.Sc. 
With 226 Illustrationa. 4s, 6d, 

Elementary Botany. By Henry 

Edmonds, B.Sc. London. With 34211108 • 
trations. 2s, 6d. 

Steam. By Wiluam Biffeb. 

With 142 lUustratioQS. 2s, 6d, 

Elementary Physiography. By 

J. Thobnton, M.A. With 13 Maps ftod 
296 Illustrations. 2s. 6d, 

Agriculture, By Henry J. Webb, 

Ph.D. 34 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Metallurgy. By E. L. Bhead. 

With 94 Illustrations. 3«. 6(2. 
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ADVANCED SCIENCE MANUALS 

Written tpeeiaUy to meet the requirement of the Advanced Stage or 

SoiENCE Subjects a< laid doum in the SyUabvs of the Directory 

of the Science and Abt Department. 

Physiography. By John Thorn- 
ton, M.A. With 6 Maps, 203 Illos- 



Building Construction. By the 

Aathor of *' Rivington's Notes on Build- 
ing Construction.'^ With 386 Illustra- 
tions and an Appendix of Examination 
Questions. Crown Svo, 4<. 6d. 

Heat. By Mark B. Wright, M. A., 

Principal of the Normal Department, 
Durham College of Science. With 136 
Illustrations, and numerous Elxumples 
and Examination Papers. Crown 8vo, 
4«. 6(2. 

Light. By W. J. A. Emtage, M.A. 

With 232 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6«. 

Magnetism and Electricity. By 

Arthub William Poyskr, M.A. With 
317 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

Inorganic Chemistry, Theoreti- 
cal AND Practical. A Manual for 
Students in Advanced Classes of the 
Science and Art Department. By 
William J ago, F.C.S., F.I.C. With 
Plate of Spectra and 7S Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 4«. 6d. 

Geology: a Manual for Students 

in Advanced Classes and for General 
Readers. By Charlrs Bird, B.A. (Lond.). 
F.G.S. With 300 Illustrations and Geo- 
logical Map of British Isles (coloured), 
and a set of Questions for Examination. 
Crown Svo, 7«. 6d. 



trations, and Coloured Plate of Spectra. 
Crown Svo, U. 6d. 

Human Physiology. By John 
Thornton, M.A. With 26S Illustrations, 
some of which are colour^. Crown 
Svo, 6«. 

Theoretical Mechanics — Solids. 
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